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nat be in the obſervations upon the wh Fas 
apd. courſe of nature, theſe being all obvious; but 
in the application of them: in which, though, there 
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is nothing but what appears, to me of ſome real 1 
weight, and therefore of great. importance; vet — 


he will obſerve ſeveral. things, which will appear 2 2 5 
x 

to him of very little, if he can think things bs = 

of little imporrapce, which are of any Teal. weight ok —M 


at all, upon ſuch a ſubje&t as, religion. However 9 | 
the proper force of the following treatiſe, lies i in , 
the-whole general analogy condeered, together. | 8 
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It is come, I know not how to be taken for 6d 
granted, by many perſons, that Chriſtianity is not | 
ſo much as a ſubje& of enquiry; but that it is, 7 | 
now-at length, diſcovered to be fictitious. And 75 


accerdingly they treat it, as if, in the preſent age 
this were an agreed point, among all people ok i 4 
diſcerment; and nothing. remained,” but to ſet. it x 
up as a principal ae on mirth ie 2 
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it were by way of repriſals, for its having ſo long 
interrupted the pleaſures of the world. On the 
contrary, thus much, at leaſt, will be here found, 
not taken for granted, but proved, that any rea- 
ſonable man, who will thoroughly conſider the 
matter, may be as much aſſufed, as he is of his 
own being, that it is not, however, ſo clear 4 
calc, that there is nothing in it. There is, I think 
ſtrong evidence of i its truth; but it is certain no 
one can, upon principles of reaſon, be ſatisfied of 
the contrary. And the practical conſequence to 
be drawn from this, is not attended to, by n 


one who is concerned 1 in it. 


May, 1736. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


ROBABLE evidence is eſſentially diſtin- 
guiſhed from demonſtrative by this, that it 
admits of degrees; and of all variety of them, 
from the higheſt of moral certainty, to the very 
loweſt preſumption. We cannot indeed ſay a 
thing is probably true upon very flight preſumpti- 
on for it; becauſe, as there may be probabilities 
on both ſides of a queſtion, there may be ſome a- 
gainſt it: and though there be not, yet a ſlight 
preſumption does not beget that degree of convicti- 
on, which is implied in laying a thing is ee 
true. But that the ſlighteſt poſſible preſumption 
is of the nature of a probability appears from 
hence; that ſuch low preſumption often repeated, 
will amount even to a moral certainty. Thus a 
man's having obſerved the ebb and flow of the tide 
to day, affords ſome fort of preſumption, though 
the loweſt imaginable, that it may happen again 
ta- morrow: but the obſeryation of this event for 
ſo many days, and months, and ages together, as 
it hath been obſerved by mankind, gives us a full 
aflurance thar it will. | * | 
That which chiefly conſtitutes probability is ex= 
preſſed in the word likely, i. e. like ſome truth *, 
or true event; like it, in itſelf, in its evidence, in 
we: | Wi... 17 (ILL ſome 
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ſome more or fewer of its circumſtances. For whem 
we determine a thing to be probably true, ſuppoſe . 
that an event has or will come to paſs, it is from the 
mind's remarking in it a likeneſs to ſome other event, 
which we have obterved has come to paſs. ' And 
this obſervation torms, in numberleſs daily inſtan- 
ces, a preſumption, opinion, or full conviction, 
that ſuch event has or will come to paſs; accord- 
ing as the obſervation is, that the like event has 
tometimes, moſt commonly, or always, ſo far as 
our obſervation reaches, come to pals at like di- 
ſtances of time, or place, or upon like occaſions, 
Hence arifes the belief, that a child, if it lives twen- 
ty years, will grow up to the ſtature and ſtrength 
of a man; that food will contribute to the —. 32 
vation of its life, and the want of it for ſuch a 
number of days, be its certain deſtruction. So 
likewiſe the rule and meaſure of our hopes and 
fears concerning the ſuceels of our purſuits; our 
expectations that others will act ſo and ſo in ſuck. 
circumitances; and our judgment that ſuch acti- 
ons proceed from ſuch principles; all theſe rely 
upon our having obſerved the like to what we hope, 
fear, expect, judge; I ſay upon our having ob- 
| ſerved the like, either with reſpect to others, or 
ourſelves. And thus, whereas the Prince * who 
had always lived in a warm climate, naturally con- 
cluded in a way of analogy, that there was no 
ſuch thing as water's becoming hard; becauſe he 
had always obſerved it to be fluid and yielding : 
we on the contrary, from analogy conclude, that 
there is no preſumption at all againſt this : that it 
is 

® The ſtory is told by Mr. Locke in the chapter of Probability. 
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is ſupp1ſcable, there may be froſt in England, a- 
ny given day in January next; probable that there 
will on ſome day of that month; and that chere 
is a moral certainty, i. e. ground for an expectati- 
on without any doubt of it, in ſome part or other 
of the winter. | 

Probable evidence, in its very nature, affords 
but an imperfect kind of information; and is to bo 
conſidered as relative only to beings of limited ca- 
pacities. For nothing which is the poſſible object 
of knowledge, whether paſt, preſent, or future, cau 
be probable to an infinite intelligence; ſince it can- 
not but be diſcerned abſolutely as it is in itſelf, cer- 
tainly true, or certainly falſe. But to us probabi- 
lity is the very guide of life. 

From theſc things it follows, that in queſtions of 
difficulty, or ſuch as are thought ſo, where more 
ſatisfactory evidence cannot be had, or is not ſeen 
if the reſult of examination be, that there appears 
upon the whole, any the loweſt preſumption on one 
ſlide, and none on the other, or a greater preſump- 
tion on one fide, though in the loweſt degree great- 
er; this determines the queſtion, even in matters of 
ſpeculation z and in matters of practice, will lay us 
under an abſolute and formal obligation, in point 
of prudence and of intereſt, to a& upon that pre- 
ſumption or low probability, though it be fo loiy as 
to leave the mind in very great doubt which is the 
truth. For ſurely a man is as really bound in pru- 
dence, to do what upon the whole appears, accord- 
ing to the beſt of his judgment, to be for his hap- 
pineſs, as what he certainly knows to be fo. Nay 
further, in queſtions of great conſequence, a reaſon- 
able man will think it concerns him to remark 
B 2 lower 
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lower poſlibilities and preſumptions than theſe z 
ſuch as amount to no more than ſhowing one ſide 
of a queſtion to be as ſuppoleable and credible as 
the other: nay ſuch as but amount to much leſs 
even than this. For numberleſs inſtances might be 
mentioned reſpecting the common purſuits of life 


where a man would be thought, in a literal ſenſe 


diſtracted, who would not act, and with great ap- 
plication too, not only upon an even chance, but 
upon much leſs, and where the probability of chance 
was greatly againſt his ſucceeding. * 

It is not my deſign to enquire further into the 
nature, the foundation, and meaſure of probability; 
or whence it proceeds that /iten /i ſhould beget that 
preſumption, opinion, and full conviction, which 
the human mind is formed to receive from it, and 
which it does neceſſarily produce in every one; or 
to guard agatnſt the errors, to which reaſoning from 
analogy is liable. This belongs to the ſubject of Lo- 
gic; and is a part of that ſubje&t which has not yet 
been thoroughly conſidered. Indeed I ſhall not take 
upon me to ſay, how far the extent, compaſs, and 
force, of analogical reaſoning, can be reduced to 
general heads and rules; and the whole be formed 
into a ſyſtem. But though little in this way has 
been attemptd by thoſe who have treated of our 
intellectual powers, and the exercife of them ; this 
does not hinder but that we may be, as we unqueſ- 
tionably are, aſſured, that analogy is of weight, in 
various degrees, towards determining our judgment 
and our practice. Nor does it in any wiſe ceaſe to 
be of weight in thoſe caſes, becauſe perſons, either 

8 given 
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given to diſpute, or who require things to be ſtated 
with greater exactneſs than our faculties appear to 
admit of. in practical matters, may find other, caſes 
in which it is not eaſy to ſay, whether it be, or be 
not, of any weight; or inſtances of ſeeming analo- 
gies, which are really of none. Ir is enough to the 
preſent purpoſe to obſerve, that this general way of 
arguing is evidently natural, juſt and concluſive. 


the ſun will riſe to-morrow z and be ſeen, where 
it is ſeen at all, in the figure of a circle, and not 
in that of a ſquare. | | 
Hence, namely from analogical reaſoning, Origen 
* hath with ſingular ſagacity obſerved, that, he who 
« believes the ſcripture to have proceeded from him 
% who is the Author of Nature, may well expect to 
find the ſame ſort of dificulties in it, as are found 
«in the conſtitution of nature.” And in a like 
way of reflection .it may be added, that he who de- 
nies the ſcripture to have been from God, upon 
account of theſe difficulties, may, for the very fame 
reaſon, deny the world to have been formed by him. 
On the other hand, if there be an analogy or like- 
nefs between that ſyſtem of things and diſpenſation 
of providence, which revelation informs us of, and 
that ſyſtem of things and diſpenſation of providence 
which experience together with reaſon informs us 
Of, i. e. the known courſe of nature; this is a pre- 
ſumption, that they have both the ſame author and 

cauſe; at leaſt ſo far as to anſwer objections againſt 
| | * the 
Ken wev TO YE re Tapaditaprvov Tour TONvTOC Tov 208 A 
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the former being from God, drawn from any thing 
which is analogical ur ſimilar to what is in the latter, 
Which is acknowledged to be from him : for an 
Author of Nature is here ſuppoſed. 

Forming our notions of the conſtitution and go- 
vernment of the world upon reaſoning, without 
foundation for the principles which we atlume, 
whether from the attributes of God or any thing 
elle : is building a world upon hypotheſis, like Des 
Cartes. Forming our notions upon reaſoning from 
principles which are certain, but applied to caſes to 
which we have no ground to apply them, like thoſe 
who explain the ſtructure of the human body, and 
the nature of diſeaſes and medicines from mere ma- 
thematics, without ſufficieat data:) is an error 
much a- kin to the former: ſince what is aſſumed in 
order to make the reaſoning applicable, is hypotheſis. 
Put it muſt be allowed juſt, to join abſtract rea- 
ſonings with the obſervations of facts, and argue 
from ſuch facts as are known, to others that are like 
them, from that part of the divine government o- 
ver intelligent creatures which comes under our 
view, to that larger and more general government 
over them, which is beyond it; and from what is 

reſent, to collect, what is likely, credible, or not 
incredible, will be hereafter. 1 

This method chen of concluding and determining 
being practical, and what, if we will act at all, we 
cannot but act upon in the common purſuits of 
life; being evidently concluſive; in various degrees, 
proportionable_to the degree and exactneſs of the 
whole analogy or likeneſs; and having ſo great au- 
tbority for its introduction into the ſubject of reli- 


gion, oven revealed religion; my defign is to pp 
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it to that ſubject in general, both natural and reveal- 
ed: taking for proved, that there is an intelligent 
author of nature, and natural governor of the 
world. For as there is no preſumption againſt this 
prior to the proof of it: ſo it has been often proved 
with accumulated evidence ; from this argument of 
analogy and final cauſes; from abſtract reaſonings; 
from the moſt ancient tradition and teſtimony z and 
from the general conſent. of mankind. Nor does 

it appear, fo far as I can find, to be denied, by the 
generality of choſe who profeſs themſelves diflatisſied 
with the evidence of religion. | 1557 
As there are {oine, who, inſtead of thus attend- 

ing to what is in fact the conſtitution of nature, 
form their notions of God's government upon hy- 
potheſis: fo there are others, who indulge theme 
{elves in vain and idle fpeculations, how the world 
might poffibly have been framed otherwiſe than it 
| Bs; and upon ſupoſition that things might, in ima- 
| Mining that they ſhould, have been 5 a and care 
ried on after a better model, than what gppears in. 

the prefent difpoſtion and conduct of them. | 
poſe now a perſon of ſuch a turn of mind, to go 
on with his reveries, till he had at length fixt upon 
bme particular plan of nature, as appearing to him 
the beſt.————One ſhalt fcarce be thought guilty 
g WW detraction againſt human underſtanding, if one 
e Ihould ſay, even before-hand, that the plan which 
F ais ſpeculative perſon would fix upon, though he 
ere the wiſeſt of the ſons of men, probably would: 
bot be the very beſt, even according to his own no- 
ions of he; whether he thought that to be ſo, 
hich afforded occaſions and motives for the exer- 
le of the greateſt virtue, or which was productive 
| bf 
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of the greateſt happineſs, or that theſe two were 
neceſſarily connected, and run up into one and the 
ſame plan. However, it may not be amiſs once 
for all to fee, what would be the amount of theſe e- 
mendations and imaginary improvoments upon the 
ſyſtem of nature, or how far they would miſlead us. 
And it ſeems there could be no ſtopping, till we came 
to ſome ſuch concluſions as theſe : that all creatures 
ſhould at firſt be made as perfect and as happy, 
as they were capable of ever being: that nothing, 
to be ſure, of hazard or danger ſhould be put upon 
them to do; ſome indolent perſons would perhaps, 
think nothing at all: or certainly, that affectual 
care ſhould be taken, that they ſhonld, whether 
neceſſarily or not, yet eventually and in fact, al- 
ways do what was right and moſt conducive to hap- 
pineſs, which would be thought eaſy for infinite 

wer to effect; either by not giving them any 
principles which would endanger their going wrong; 
or by laying the right motive of action in every in- 
ſtance before their minds continually in ſo ſtrong 
a manner, as would never fail of inducing them to 
act conformable to it: and that the whole method 
of goverament by puniſhments ſhould be rejected, 
as abſurd ; as an aukward round- about method of 
carrying things on; nay as contrary to a principal 
purpoſe, for which it would be ſuppoſed creatures 
were made, namely happineſs. 7 

Now, without conſidering what is to be faid in 
particular to the ſeveral parts of this traia of folly 
and extravagance z what has been above intimated, 
is a full direct and general anſwer to it, namely, that 
we may ſee before-hand that we have not faculties 
far this kind of ſpeculation. For though it be ad- 


mitted, that from the firſt principle of our 
| the 
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we unavoidably judge or determine ſome ends to be 
abſolutely in themſelves preferable to others, and 
that the ends now mentioned, or if they run up into 
one, that this one is abſolutely the beſt ; and conſe- 
quently that we muſt conculude the ultimate end 
deſigned, in the conſtitution of nature and, conduct 
of providence, is the moſt virtue and happineſs 
poſſible : yet we are far from being able to judge, 
what particular diſpoſition of thiugs would be moſt 
friendly and aſſiſtant to virtue; or what means 
might be abſolutely neceſſary to produce the moſt 
happineſs in a ſyſtem of ſuch extent as our own 
world may be, taking in all that is paſt and to 
come, though we ſhould ſuppoſe it detatched from 
the whole of things. Indeed we are fo far from 
being able to judge of this, that we are not judges 
what may be the neceſſary means of raiſing and con- 
ducting one perſon to the higheſt perfection and 
happineſs of his nature. Nay even in the little 
affairs of the preſent lite, we find men of different 
enducations and ranks are not competent,judges of 
the conduct of each other. Our whole nature leads 
us to aſcribe all moral perfection to God, and to 
deny all imperfection of him. And this will for 
ever be a practical proof of his moral character, to 
ſuch as will conſider what a practical proof is; be- 
cauſe it is the voice of God ſpeaking in us. And 
from hence we may conclude, that virtue muſt be 
the happineſs, and vice the miſery, of every creature; 
and that regularity and order and right cannot but 
prevail finally in a univerſe under his government. 
But we are in no fort judges, what are the neceſſary 
means of accompliſhing this end. | 

Let us then, inſtead of that idle and not very in- 
nocent employment of forming imaginary models of 
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a world, and ſchemes of governing it, turn our 
thoughts to what we experience to be the conduct 
of nature with reſpect to intelligent creatures 
which may be reſolved into general laws or rules 
of adminiſtration, in the ſame way as many of the 
laws of nature reſpecting inanimate matter may be 
collected from experiments. And let us compare 
the known conſtitution and courſe of things, with 
what is ſaid to be the moral ſyſtem of nature; the 
acknowleged diſpenſations of providence, or that 
government which we find ourſelves under, with 
what religion teaches. us to believe and expect; 
and ſee whether they are not analagous and of a 
iece. And upon ſuch a compariſon, it will 1 think 
N found, that they are very much ſo: and both 
may be traced up to the ſame general laws, and 
\rcſolved into the ſame principles of divine conduct. 
The analogy here propoſed to be conſidered, is 
of pretty large extent, and conſiſts of ſeveral parts; 
in ſome, more, in others, leſs, exact. In ſome few 
inſtances perhaps it may amount to a real practical 
proof; in others not ſo. Yet in theſe it is a con- 
firmation of what is proved other ways. It will 
undeniably ſhow, what. too many want to have 
ſhown them, that the ſyſtem of religion both na- 
tural and revealed, conſidered only as a ſyſtem, 
and prior to the proof of it, is not a ſubject of 
ridicule, unleſs that of nature be ſo too. And 
it will afford an anſwer to almoſt all objections a- 
gainſt the ſyſtem both of natural and revealed religi- 
on; though not perhaps an anſwer in ſo great a de- 
gree, yet in a very conſiderable degree an anſwer, 
to the objection againſt the evidence of it; for ob- 
jections againſt a proof, and objections againſt what 
| . 8B 
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is ſaid to be proved, the reader will obſerve are dif- 
ferent things. 4 * 
Now the divine government of the world, impli- 
ed in the notion of religion in general and of Chri- 
ſtianity, contains in it; that mankind is appointed 
to live in a ſuture ſtate“; that there, every one 
ſhall be rewarded or puithed®; rewarded or pu- 
dithed reſpectively for all that behaviour here, which 
we comprehend under the words, virtuous or viti- 
| ous, morally good or evil®:; that our preſent life 
| is a probation, a ſtate of trial, and of diſciplinef, 
ö for that future one; notwithſtanding the objections, 
| which men may fancy they have, from notions of 
; nec<flity, againſt there being any ſuch moral plan 
k as this at all ; and whatever objections may ap- 
t pear to hie againſt the wiſdom and goodneſs of it, as 
> it ſtands ſo imperfc&ly made known to us at pre- 
* ſent *: that this world being in a ſtate of apoſta- 
5 cy and wickedneſs, and confequentiy of ruin and 
* the ſenſe both of their condition and duty being 
[ greatly corrupted amongſt men, this gave. occafion 
be tor an additional diſpenſation of providence; of 
Il the utmoſt jmportancei; proved by miractes* ; 
8 but containing in it many things appearing to us 
ſtrange and not to have been expected; a dil- 
penſation of providence, which is a ſcheme or ſyſ- 
tem of things w; carried on by the mediation of 
a divine perſon, the Methah, in order to the rece- 
very of the world“; yet not revealed to all men. 
nor proved with the ſtrongeſt poſſible evidence to all 
| C 2 thoſe 
4 Ch. i. Ch. ii. c Ch. i. „.. 
F Ch. v. g Ch vi. 6 Ch. vii. # Part II. Ch. i. 
4 Ch. uw, / Ch. iii. n Ch. iv. 1 Ch. v. 
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thoſe to whom it is revealed; but only to fuch a 
part of mankind, and with ſuch particular evidence 
as the wiſdom of God thought fit *. "The deſign 
then of the following treatiſe will be to ſhew, that 
the ſeveral parts principally objected againſt in this 
moral and Chriſtian diſpenſation, including its 
ſcheme, us publication, and the proof which God 
hath afforded us of its truth; that the particular 
parts principally objected againſt in this whole diſ- 
penſation, are analogous to what is experienced in 
the conſtitution and courſe of nature, or provi- 
dence ; that the chief objections themſelves which 
are alledged againſt the former, are no other, than 
what may be alledged, with like juſtneſs againſt the 
latter, where they are found in fact to be inconcluſive; 
and that this argument from analogy is in general, 
unan{werable, and undoubtedly of weight on the 
fide of religion 4, notwithſtanding the objections 
which may ſcem to lie againſt it, and the real ground 
which there may be for differences of opinion, as to 
the particular degree of weight which is to be laid 
upon it. This is a general account what may be 
looked for in the following treatiſe. And I ſhall 
begin it with that which is the foundation of all our 
hopes and of all our fears; all our hopes and fears, 
which are of any conſideration ; I mean a future 
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1 Of a Future Life. 
8 AN Gk difficulties have ban raiſed by ſome 


concerning perſonal identity, or the ſameneſs 
of living agents, implied in the notion of our exiſt- 
ing now and hereafter, or in any two ſucceſſive 
moments; which whoever thinks it worth while, 
may ſee conſidered in the firſt diſſertation at the 
end of this treatiſe. But without regard to any of 
them here, let us conſider what the analogy of na- 
ture, and the ſeveral changes which we have under- 
gone, and thoſe which we knaw we may — 
| VEAL 
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without being deſtroyed, ſuggeſt, as to the effect 
which death may, or may not have upon us; and 
whether it be not from thence probable, that we 
may ſurvive this change, and exiſt in a future ſtate 
of life and preception. | 

I. FRoM our being born into the preſent world 
in the helpleſs imperfect ſtate of infancy, and having 
arrived from thence to mature age, we find it to be 
a general law of nature in our own ſpecies, that the 
ſame creatures, the ſame individuals, ſhould exiſt 
in degrees of life and preception, with capacities of 
action, of enjoyment and ſuffering in one period 
of their being, greatly different from thoſe appoint= - 
ed them in another period of it. And in other 
creatures the ſame law holds. For the difference of 
their capacities and ſtates of life at their birth (to 
go no higher) andin maturity; the change of worms 
into flies and the vaſt enlargement of their loco- 
motive powers by ſuch change: and birds and 
inſets burſting the ſhell their habitation, and by 
this means entering into a new world, furniſhed 
with new accomodations for them, and finding a 
new ſphere of action aſſigned them: theſe are in- 
ſtances of this general law of nature. Thus all the 
various and wonderful transformation of animals 
are to be taken into conſideration here. But the 
ſtates of life in which we ourſelves exiſted formerly 
in the womb and in our infancy, are almoſt as differ- 
ent from our preſent in mature age, as it is poſſible 
to conceive any two ſtates or degrees of life can be. 
Therefore, that we are to exiſt hereafter in a ſtate 
as different (ſuppoſe) from our preſent, as this is 
from our former, is but according to the analogy 
pf nature; according to a natural order or appoint» 
ment 
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ment of the very ſame kind, with what we have al- 
ready expericnced. | 
II. We know we are endued with capacities of 
action, of happineſs and miſery : for we are con- 
ſcious of acting, of enjoying pleaſure and fuffering 
pain. Now that we have theſe powers and capaci- 
ties before death, is a preſumption that we ſhall re- 
tain them through and after death; indeed a proba. 
bility of it abuudantly ſufficient to act upon, unleſa 
there be ſome poſitive reaſon to think that death is 
the deſtruction of thoſe living powers: becaule. 
there is in every cafe a probability, that all things 
will continue as we experience they are, in all re- 
ſpects, except thoſe in which we have ſome reaſon 
to think they will be altered. This is that kind * 
of preſumption or. probability from analogy ex» 
preſſed in the very word Continuance, which ſeems 
our only natural reaſon for believing the courſe of 
the world will continue to morrow, as it has done 
ſo far as our experience or knowlege of hiſtory 
can carry us back. Nay it ſeems our only reaſon 
for believing, that any one ſubſtance now exiſting, 
will continue to exiſt a moment longer; the ſelf- 
exiſtent ſubſtance only excepted. Thus if men 
were aſſured that the unknown event death, was 
not the deſt ruction of our faculties of perception 
and of action, there would be no apprehenfion 
that any other power or event unconnected with 
this of death, would deſtroy theſe faculties juſt at 
the inſtant of cach creature's death; and therefore 
* | O 
* I ſay a Kind of preſumption or probability; for I do not 
mean to affirm that there is the ſame Degree of conviction, 


that our living powers will continue after death, as there is, that 
our ſubſtances will. . 
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no douht but that they would remain after it : 
which ſhows the high 1 that our living 


powers will continue after death, unleſs there be. 
ſome ground to think that death is their deſtructi- 
on *. For, if it would be in a manner certain that 
we ſhould ſurvive death, provided it were certain 
that death would not be our deſtruction, it muſt be 
highly probable we ſhall ſurvive it, if there be no 

ground to think death will be our deſtruction. 
Now though I think it muſt be acknowleged, 
that prior to the natural and moral proots of a 
future life commonly inſiſted upon, there would 
ariſe a general confuſed ſuſpicion, that in the great 
ſhock and alteration which we ſhall undergo by 
death, We, 4. e. our living powers, might be whol- 
ly deſtroyed ; yet even prior to thoſe proofs, there 
is really no particular diſtindt ground or reaſon 
for this apprehenſion at all, ſo far as I can find. If 
there be, it mult ariſe either, from the reaſon of the 

thing, or from the analogy of nature. 

But we cannot argue from the reaſon of the 
thing, that death is the deſtruction of living agents, 
becauſe 


Deſtruction of living powers, is a manner of Expreſſion un- 
avoidably ambiguous; and may ſignify either the deſtruftion f a 
living being, ſo as that the ſame living being ſhall be uncapable of 
ever perceiving or acting again at a'l: Or, the deflruftion of theſe 
means and inſtruments by which it is capable of its preſent life, of 
its preſent ſtate of perception and of action It is here uſed in the 
former ſeuſe. When it is uſed in the latter, the epithet Pre/ent 
is added. The loſs of a man's eye is a deſtruction of living 
powers in the latter ſenſe. But we have no reaſon to think the 
deſtruction of living powers, in the former ſenſe, to be poſlil.le, 
We have no more reaſon to think a being endued with living 
powers, ever loſes them during its whole exiſtence, than te 
believe that a ſtone cver acquires them. * 
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becauſe we know nor at all what deatli is in itſelf; 
but only ſome of its effects, ſuch as the diſſolution 
of flcth, ſſein, and bones. And theſe effects do in 
no wife appear to imply the deſtruction of a living 
agent. And beſides, as we are greatly in the dark, 
upon whar the exerciſe of our living power de- 
pends, fo we are wholly ignorant what the powers 
themſelves depend upon; the powers themſclves as 
diſtinguiſned, not only from their actual exerciſe, 
but alſo. from the preſent capacity of exerciſing 
them; and as oppoſed to their deſtruction: for 
fleep, or however a ſwoon, ſhews us, not only that 
theſe powers exiſt when they are not exerciſed, as 
the paſſive power of motion does in inanimate 
matter; but ſhews alfo that they exiſt, when there 
is no preſent capacity of exerciting them: or that 
the capacities of exerciſing them for the preſent, as 
welt as the athnal exerciſe of them, may be ſuſ- 
pended, and yet the powers themſelves remain un- 
deftroyed. Since then we know not at all upon 
what the exiſtence of our living powers depends, this 
ſhews further, there can be no probability collect- 
ed from the reaſon of the thing, that death will be 
their deſtruction: becauſe their exiſtence may 
depend, upon ſomewhat in no degree affected by 
death; upon ſomewhar quite out of the reach of 
this king of terrors. So that there is nothing more 
certain, than that !he reaſon of the thing ſhews us 
no connection between death, and the deſtruction 
of R Nor can we find any ching through- 
out the le Analogy of Nature, to afford us even 


- Fthe flighteit preſumption, that animals ever loſe 


the living powers; much lefs, if it were poflible, 


hat they loſe them by death: for we have no fa» 
| D 


culties 
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culties wherewith to trace any beyond or through 
it, ſo as to ſee what becomes of them. | his event 
removes them from our view. It deſtroys the u- 
fible proof, which we had before their death, of 
their being poſſeſſed of living powers, but does not 
appear to afford the leaſt reaſon to believe that they 
are, then, or by that event, deprived of them. 

And our knowing, that they were poſſeſſed of 
theſe powers, up to the very period to which we 
have faculties capable of tracing them, is itſelf a 
probability of their retaining them, beyond it. 
And this is confirmed, and a ſenfibie credibility is 
given to it, by obſerving the very great and aſtoniſh- 
ing changes which we have experienced; ſo great, 
that our exiſtence in another ſtate of life, of per- 
ception and of action, will be but according to a 
method of providential conduct, the like to which 
has been already exerciſed even with regard to our- 
ſelves; according to a courſe of nature, the like to 
which, we have already gone through. 

However, as one cannot but be greatly ſenſible, 
how difficult it is to ſilence imaꝑ ination enough to 
make the voice of reaſon even diſtinctly heard in 
this caſe: as we are accuſtomed, from our youth 
up, to indulge that forward, deluſive faculty, ever 
obtruding beyond its ſphere ; of ſome aſſiſtance in- 
deed to apprehenſion, but the author of all error : 
As we plainly loſe ourſelves in groſs and crude con- 
ceptions of things, taking for granted that we are 
acquainted with, what indeed we are wholly igno- WW 
rant of; it may be proper to conſider the imaginary IM * 
preſumptions, that death will be our deſtruction, i : 
ariſing from theſe kinds of early and laſting preju- 
«:ccs; and to ſhew how little they can really amount 

CE to, 
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io, even though we cannot wholly diveſt ourſelves 
ot them. And, | 4 
I. All preſumption of death's being the deſtruc- 
tion of living beings, muſt go upon ſuppoſition that 
they are compounded ; and fo, diſcerptible. But 
ſince conſciouſneſs is a ſingle and indiviſible power, 
it ſhould ſeem that the ſubject in which it retides, 
muſt be ſo too. For were the motion of any par- 
ticle of matter abſolutely one and indiviſible, fo as 
it ſhould imply a contradiction to ſuppoſe part of 
this motion to exift, and part not to exiit, z. e. part 
of this marter to move, and part to be at reſt ; then 
its power of motion would be indiviſible; and ſo 
alſo would be the ſubject in which the power inheres, 
namely the particle of matter; for it this could be 
divided into two, one part might be moved and the 
other at reſt, which is contrary to the ſuppoũtion. 
In like manner it has been argued *, and, for any 
thing appearing to the contrary, juſtly, that ſince 
the perception or conſciouſneſs, which we have of 
our own exiſtence, is indiviſible, ſo as that it is a 
contradiction to ſuppoſe one part of it ſhould be 
here and the other there; the perceptive power, or 
the power of conſciouſneſs, is indiviſible too: and 
conſequently the ſubject in which it reſides; i. e. the 
conſcious being. Now upon ſuppoſition that living 
agent each man calls himſelf, is thus a ſingle being, 
which there is at leaſt no more difficulty in conceiv- 
ing than in conceiving it to be a compound, and of 
which there is the proof now mentioned; it follows, 
that our organized bodies are no more ourſelves or 
part ourſelves, than any other matter around us. 
. D 2 And 
See Dr. Clarke's letter to Mr. Dodwell, and the defences of ir, 
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And it is as eaſy to conceive, how matter, which is 
no part ot ourſclves, may be appropriated to us in 
the manner which our prefent bodies are; as how 
we can receive impreſſions from, and have power 
over any matter. It is as caly to conceive, that we 
may exiſt out of bodies, as in them; that e might 
have animated bodies of any other organs and ſenſes 
wholly different from theſe now given us, and that 
we may hercafter animate theſe fame or new bodies 
variouily modified and organised; as to.canceiye 
how we can animate ſuch bodies as our - preſent. 
And lailly, the diſſolution of all theſe feveral orga- 
nized bodics, ſuppoſing ourſelves to have ſuccefiively 
animated them, would have no more conceiveable 
tendency to deſtroy the living beings ourſclves, or 
deprive us of living faculties, the faculties of per- 
ception and of action, than the diſſolution of any 
foreign matter, which we are capable ot receiving 
impreflions from, and making uſe of for ihe con- 
mon occaſions of life, | 
II. The ſimplicity and abſolute oneneſs of a liv- 
ing agent cannot indeed, from the nature of che 
thing, be properly proved, by experimental obſenva- 
tions. But as theſe fall in with the ſuppoſition of 
its unity, ſo they plaivly lead us to conclude certainy 
ly, that our groſs organized bodies, wick which we 
perceive the objects of ſenſe, and with which we 
act, are no part of ourſelves ; and therefore {how 
us, that we have no reaſon to believe their deſtruc- 
tion to be ours: even without determining whether 
our living ſubſtances be material or immaterial For 
we ſee by experience, that men may loſe their limbs, 
their organs of ſenſe, and even the greateſt part of 
theſe badies, and yet remain the ſame living agents 
n 
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And perſons can trace up the exiſtence of theme 
ſelves to a time, when the bulk of their bodics was 
extremely ſmall, in compariſon of what It is in ma- 
ture age: and we cannot but think, that they might 
then have loſt a conſiderable part of that {mall body, 
and yet have remained the fame living agent; as 
they may now loſe great part of their preſent bo- 
dy, and remain ſo. As it is certain, that the bo- 
dies of all animals are in a conſtant flux, from that 
ne ver- ceaſing attrition, which there is in every part 
of them. Now things of this kind unavoidably 
teach us to diſtinguiſh, between theſe living agents 
Ourſelves, and large quantities of matter, in which 
we are very nearly intereſted : fiace theſe may be 
alienated, and actually are in à daily courſe of ſuc- 
cellion, and changing their owners ; whilit we are 
allured, that each living agent remains one and 
the ſame permanent being. And this genaral obs 
ſervation leads us on to the following ones. | 
Firſt, That we have no way of determini 
by experience, what is the certain bulk of the liv- 
ing being each man calls Himſelf : and yet, till it 
be determined chat it is larger in bulk than the ſolid 
elementary particles df matter, which there is no 
ground to think any natural power can diſſolve, 
there is no ſort of reaſon to think death to be the 
diſſolution of it, of the living being, even though 
it ſhould not:be abſolutely indiſcerptible. | 
Secondly, From our being ſo nearly related to 
and intercited in certain ſyſtems of matter, ſuppoſe 
our fleſh and bones, and afterwards ceaſing to be 
at all related to them, the living agents Ourſclves 
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re naining all this while undeſtroyed notwithſtand. 
ing ſuch alienation ; and conſequently theſe ſyſtems 
of matter not being Ourſelves: it follows further, 
that we have no ground to conclude any other, 
ſuppoſed interna ſyſtems of matter, to be the living 
agents Ourſelves ; becauſe we can have no ground to 
conclude this, but from our relation to and intereſt 
in ſuch other ſyſtems of matter: and therefore we 
can have no reaſon to conclude, what befals thoſe 
ſyſtems of matter at death, to be the deſtruction of 
the living agents. We have already ſeveral times 
over loſt a great part or perhaps the whole of our 
body, according to certain common eſtablithed laws 
of nature; yet we remain the ſame living agents 
when we ſhall loſe as great a part, or the whole, 
by another common eſtabliſhed law of nature, 
death; why may we not alſo remain the ſame ? 
That the alienation has been gradual in one caſe, 
and in.the other will be more at once, does not 
prove any thing to the contrary. We have paſſed 
undeſtroyed through thoſe many and great revolu- 
tions of matter, ſo peculiarly appropriated to us our- 
ſelves; why ſhould we imagine death will be fo fatal 
to us? nor can it be ojected, that what is thus a- 
lienated or loſt, is no part of our original ſolid body, 
but only adventitious matter; becauſe we may loſe 
intire limbs, which muſt have contained many ſolid 
parts and veſſels of the original body: or if this be 
not admitted, we have no proof, that any of theſe 
ſolid parts are diſſolved or alienated by death. 
Though, by the way we are very nearly related to 
that extrarcous or adventitious matter, whilſt it con- 
tinues united to and diſtending the ſeveral parts of 
our ſolid body. But after all; the relation a 720 

on 
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ſon bears to thoſe parts of his body, to which he is 
the moſt nearly related; what docs it appear to a- 
mount to but this, that the living agent, and thoſe 
parts of the body, mutually affect each other? And 
the fame thing, the ſame thing in kind, though not 


ö 

1 

| in degree, may be ſaid of ail fyre:gn matter, which 
gives us ideas, and which we have any power over. 
From theſe obſervations the. whole ground of the 
| imagination is removed, that the diflolution of any 
f matter, is the deſtruction of a living agent, from 
$ the intereſt he once had in ſuch matter. 

r Th:rdly, If we conſider our body ſomewhat more 
$ diſtinctly, as made up of organs and inſtruments 
; of perception and of motion, it will bring us to the 
» ſame concluſion. Thus the common optical expe- 
5 riments ſhow, and even the obſervation how ſight is 
? aſſiſted by glaſſes ſhows, that we ſee with our eyes 
; in the fame ſenſe as we ſee with glaſſes. Nor is there 
t any reaſon to believe, that we ſee with them in an 
d other ſenſe; any other, I mean, which would lead 
- us to think the eye itſelf a percipient. The like is 
= to be ſaid of hearing: and our feeling diſtant ſolid 
al matter by means of ſomewhat in our hand, ſeems 
a an inſtance of the like kind, as to the ſubject we are 
y. conſidering. All theſe are inſtances of foreign mat- 
ſe ter, or ſuch as is no part of our body, being in- 
id ſtrumental in preparing objects for and conveying 
be them to, the perceiving power, in a manner ſimilar 
p or like to the manner, in which our organs of ſenſe 


prepare and convey them. Both are in like way in- 
ſtruments of our perceiving ſuch ideas from exter- 
nal objects, as the Author of Nature appointed thoſe 
external objects to be the occaſions of exciting in 
us. However, glaſſes are evidently inſtances of 


this ; 
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this; namely of matter, which is no part of our 
body, preparing objects for and conveying them to- 
wargs the perceiving power, in like manner as our 
bodily organs do. And if we fee with our eyes 
only in the ſame manner as we do with glaſſes, the 
like may juſtly be concluded, from analogy, of all 
our other ſenſes. It is not intended, by any thing 
here ſaid, to affirm, that the whole apparatus of 
viſion, or of perception by any other of our ſenſes, 
can be traced, through all its ſteps, quite up to the 
living power of ſecing, or perceiving : but that ſo 
far as it can be traced by experimental obſervations, - 
ſo far it appears, that our organs of ſenſe pre- 
pare and convey on objects, in order to their being 
perceived, in like manner as foreign matter does, 
without affording any ſhadow of appearance, that 
they themſelves perceive. And that we have no 
reaſon to think our organs of ſenſe percipients, is 
confirmed by inſtances of perſons loſing ſome of 
them, the living beings, themſelves, their former 
occupiers, remaining unimpaired. It is confirmed 
alſo by the experience of dreams; by which we 
find we are at preſent poſſeſſed of a latent, and, 
what would otherwiſe be, an unimagined unknown 
arg of perceiving ſenſible objects, in as ſtrong and 
ively a manner without external organs of ſenſe as 
with them. 

So alſo with regard to our power of moving, or 
directing motion ,by will and choice: upon the de- 
ſtruction of a limb, this active power remains, as 
it evidently ſeems, unlefiened ; ſo as that the living 
being, who has ſuffered this loſs, would be capable 
of moving as before, if it had another limb to move 
with. It can walk by the help of an artificial leg . 
1 4 755 Ju 
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juſt as it can make uſt: of a pole or a leaver, to 
reach towards itſelf, and to move things; beyond 
the. length and power of its natural arm: and 
this laſt it docs in the. fame manner as it reaches, 
and moves, with its natural arm, things nearer and 
of leſs weight. Nor is there ſo much as any ap- 
pearance of our limbs being, endued with a power 
of moving or directing themſelves; though they are 
adapted, like the '{everal. parts of a machine, to bg 
the. ioſtruments of motion to each. Other; and 
* ſome parts of the, limbs, to be inſtruments of mo- 
tion to other parts Qt. it. 


| Thus a man determines, that he will look at ſuch 
g an Object through a mieroſcope; or being lame ſup- 


pole, that he will walk to ſuch a place with a ſtatf a 
* week. hence. His eyes: and his feet no more deter- 
mine in thele caſes. than the microicope and the ſtaff. 
i Nor is there any ground to think they, any more 
put the determination in practice; or that his eyes 
are the ſeers or his feet the movers, in any other 
ſenſe. than as the microſcope and the ſtaff are. Upon 
the whole then, our organs of ſenſe and our limbs 
are certainly iuſtruments, which the living. perſons 
Ourſelves muke uſc of to perceive and, move with 
there is not any prohahility, that they are any more: 
nor conſequently, that we have any other kind, of 
relation to them, than, what, we may have to any 
other foreign matter formed into inſtruments of 
preception and motion, ſuppoſe into a microſcope 
or a ſtaff; (I ſay, any other kind of relation, for J 
am not ſpeaking of the degree of it) nor conſequent- 
ly is there any, probability, that the alienation or 
diſſolution of, thęſe inſtruments is the deſtruction of 
the perceiving and moving agent. 11. 
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And thus our finding, that the diſſolution of 
matter, in which living beings were moſt nearly in- 
tereſted, is not their diſſolution; and that the de- 
ſtruction of ſeveral of the organs and inſtruments 
of preception and of motion belonging to them, is 
not their deſtruction; ſhows demonſtratively, that 
there is no ground to think that the diſſolution of 
any other matter, or deſtruction of any other organs 
and inſtruments, will be the diſſolution or deſtruc- 
tion of living agents, from the like kind of relation. 
And we have no reaſon to think we ſtand in any 
other kind of relation to. any thing whieh we find 
diſſolved by de th. 

But it is Hi theſe obſervations are equally ap- 
plicable to brutes; and it is thought an inſuperable 
difficulty, that they ſhould be immortal, and by 
conſcquence capable of everlaſting happineſs. Now 
this manner of exprefftion is both invidious and 
weak: but the thing intended by it, is really no 
difficulty at all, either in the way of natural or 
moral conſideration. For 1/, Suppoſe the invidi- 
ous thing, deſigned in ſuch a manner of expreſſion, 
were really implied, as it is not in the leaſt, in the 
natural immortality of brutes; namely chat they 
muſt arrive at great attainments, and become rati- 
onal and moral agents; even this would be no dif- 
ficulty ; ſince we know not what latent powers and 
capacities they may be endued with. There was 
once, prior to experience, as great preſumption a- 
gainſt human creatures, as there is againſt the brute 
creature, arriving at that degree of underſtanding, 
which we have in mature age, For we can trace 
up our own exiſtence to the ſame original with 
theirs. And we find it to be a general law of na- 
| ture, 
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ture, that creatures endued with capacities of virtue 
and religion, ſhould be placed in a condition of be- 
ing, in which they are altogether without the uſe 
of them, for a coſiderable length of their dura- 
tion; as in infancy and childhood. And great part 
of the human ſpecies go out of the preſent world, 
before they come to the exerciſe of theſe capacities 
in any degree at all. But then, 24/y. The natu- 
ral immortality of brutes does not in the leaſt im- 
ply, that they are endued with any latent capacities 
of a rational or moral nature. And the oeconomy 
ot the univerſe might require, that there ſhould be 
living creatures, without any capacities of this kind 
And all difficulties as to the manner how they are 
to be diſpoſed of, are ſo apparently and wholly 
founded in our ignorance, that it is wonderful they 
ſhould be inſiſted upon by any, but ſuch as are weak 
enough to think they are acquainted with the whole 
ſyſtem of things. There is then abſolutely nothing 
at all in this objection, which is rhetorically urged, 
againſt the greateſt part of the natural proofs or pre- 
ſumptions of the immortality of human minds: I 
ſay the greateſt part; for it is leſs applicable to the 
following obſervation, which is more peculiar to 
mankind : | | 

III. That as it is evident our preſent powers and 
capacities of reaſon, memorv, and affection, do 
not depend upon our groſs body in the manner in 
which perception by our organs of ſenſe does; fo 
they do not appear to depend upon it at all in any 
ſuch manner, as to give ground to think, that the 
diſſolution of this body will be the deſtruction of 
theſe our preſent powers of reflection, as it will of 
our powers of ſenſation ; or to give ground to con- 
| "5-2 clude 
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clude, even that it will be ſo much as a ſuſpenſion 


of the former. 


Human creatures exiſt at p1 eſent in two ſtates of 


life and perception, greatly different from oach o- 


ther; each of which has its own peculiar laws, and 
its own peculiar enjoyments and ſufferings, When 
any of our ſenſes are affected or appetites gratified 


with the objects of them, we may be ſaid to exiſt 
or live in a ſtate of ſenfation. When none of our 
ſenſes are affected or appetites gratified, and yet we 
perceive and reaſon and act; we may be ſaid to ex- 
iſt or live in a ſtate of reflection. Now it is by no 


means certain, that any thing which is diflolved by 


death, is any way neceſſary to the living being in 


this its ſtate of reflection, after ideas are gained. 
For, though from our preſent conſtitution and con- 
dition of being, our external organs of ſenſe are 
neceſſary for conveying in ideas to our reflecting 

owers, as carriages and leuvers and ſcaffolds are 
in architecture: yet when theſe ideas are brought 


in, we are capable of reflecting in the moſt intenſe 


degree, and of enjoying the greateſt pleaſure and 
feeling the greateſt pain by means of that reflection, 
without any aftiſtance from our ſenſes; and without 
any at all, which we know of, from that body, 
which will be diflolved by death. It does notiap- 
pear then, that the relation of this groſs body ito 
the reflecting being, is, in any degree, neceſſarꝝ to 
thinking ; to our dure u enjoyments or ſuffer- 
ings: nor conſequently, that the diſſolution or ali- 
enation of the former by death, will be the deſtruc- 
tion of thoſe preſent powers, Which render us ca- 
pable of this ſtate of reflection. Further, there are 
Inſtances of mortal — which do not — * 

| affect 
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affect our preſent intellectual powers; and this af- 
fords a preſumption. that thoſe diſeaſes will not de- 
ſtroy theſe preſent powers. Indeed, from the ob- 
ſervations made above *, it appears, that there is no 
preſumption, from their mutually affecting each o- 
ther, that the diflolution of the body is the de- 
ſtruction of the living agent. And by the ſame 
reaſoning, it muſt appear too, that there is no pre- 
ſumption, from their mutually affecting each other, 
that the diſſolution of the body is the deſtruction 
of our preſent reflefting powers: but inſtances of 
their not affecting each other, afford a preſumption 
of the contrary. Inſtances of mortal difeaſes not 
impairing our preſent reflecting powers, evident 
turn our thoughts even from imagining ſuch diſcaſes 
to be the deſtruction of them. Several things in- 
deed greatly affect all our [living powers, and at 
length ſuſpend the exerciſe of them]; as for mſtance 
drowſineſs, inereaſing till it ends in ſound ſleep; 
and from hence we might have imagined it would 
deſtroy them, till we found by experience the 
weakneſs of this way of judging. But in the diſ- 
eaſes now mentioned, there is not ſo much as this 
ſhadow of probability, to lead us to any ſuch con- 
cluſion as to the reflecting powers which we have 
at preſent. For in thoſe diſeaſes, perſons the mo- 
ment before death appear to be in the higheſt vigour 
of life. They diſcover apprehenſion, memory, 
reaſon, all intire; with the utmoſt force of affecti- 
on; ſenſe of a character, of ſhame and honour ; 
and the higheſt mental enjoyments and ſufferings, 
even to the laſt gaſp: and theſe furcly prove even 
N „ 
P. 27, 21, 3. 
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greater vigour of life than bodily ſtrength does, 


Now what pretence is there for thinking, that a 


progreſſive diſeaſe when arrived to ſuch a degree, I 
mean that degree which is mortal, will deitroy thoſe 
powers, which were not impaired, which were not 


affected by it, during its whole progreſs quite up 


to that degree? And if death by diſeaſes of this 
kind, is not the deſtruction of our preſent reflect- 
ing powers, it will ſcarce be thought that death by 

any other means is. N 
It is obvious that this general obſervation may 
be carried on further: and there appears ſo little 
connection between our bodily powers of ſenſation, 
and our preſent powers of reflection that there is 
no reaſon to conclude, that death, which deſtroys 
the former, does ſo much as ſuſpend the exerciſe of 
the latter, or interrupt our continuation to exiſt in 
the like ſtate of reflection which we do now. For 
ſuſpenſion of reaſon, memory, and the affections 
which they excite, is no part of the idea of death, 
nor is it implied in our notion of it. And our dai- 
ly experiencing theſe powers to be exerciſed, with- 
out any aſſiſtance, that we know of, from thoſe 
bodies, which will be diflolved by death; and our 
finding often, that the exerciſe of them is ſo lively 
to the laſt; theſe things afford a ſenſible apprehen- 
fon, that death may not perhaps be { much as a 
diſcontinuance of the exerciſe of theſe powers, nor 
of the enjoyments and ſufferings which it implies “. 
90 


* There are three d'ſtint queſtions, relating to a future 
life, hete confidercd : whether death he the deſtruction of liv- 
ing agents; if not, whether it be the deſtruction of their Pre- 
ſent powers of reflection, as it eertainly is the deſtruction of 
their preicut powers of ſenſation; and if not, whether it be the 
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„ so that our poſthumous life, whatever there may 
a WT be in it additional to our preſent, yet may not be 
[ entirely beginning anew z but going on. Death 
ſe may, in ſome ſort, and in ſome reſpects, anſwer to 
* our birth; which is not a ſuſpention of the facul- 
p ties which we had before it, or a total change of 
: Wl the ſtate of life in which we exiſted when in the 
% womb; but a continuation of both, with fuch and 
y ſuch great alterations: 

Nay, for ought we know of ourſelves, of our 
MY preſent life and of death; death may immediately, 
le in the natural courſe of things, put us into a higher 
n, and more enlarged ſtate of life, as our birth docs; 
1 a ſtate in which our capacities, and ſphere of per- 
vs MW ccption and of action, may be much greater than at 
of preſcnt. For as our relation to our external organs 
in of ſenſe, renders us capable of exiſting in our pre- 
or ſent ſtare of ſenſation; fo it may be the only na- 
as Wl tural hindrance to our exiſting, immediately and of 
n, MI courſe, in a higher ſtate of reflection. The truth 
i. is, reaſon does not at all ſhew us, in what ſtate death 


* naturally leaves us. But were we ſure, that it would 
fe ſuſpend all our perceptive and active powers; yet 
ar the ſuſpenſion of a power and the deſtruction of it, 
ly | are 
3 ſuſpenſion, or difcontinuance of the ex-reiſe, of theſe preſent 
reficting powers. Now if there be no reaſon to believe the laſt, 
3 4 there will be, if that were poſſible, leſs for the next, and leſs 
or. ſti:] for the firſt. | 
*. t This according to Strabo was the opinion of the Brachmans, 
80 vuiley wiv yap dn Tov fats evade frov, ws av Kraunv xuawevoy 
4/21, Tov Os JYavarov, tei tis Toy ovrns G, nat roy evdatuo- 
1” THC FIAITOpPnNEHTE Lib. XV P- 1079 Ed Am 17079. To 
which opinion perhaps Antoninus may allude in theſe words, 
g vuv Fepiubvetc, ore twCpuoy tx Thg var rug Yuvninge; ou 
Sen, oulac exdt xi N Tn wpaviv y Te yu xapiey ou Tov eAuTpoy 
rere 5 awerarage Lib. IX. c. 3. 
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are effects ſo totally different in kind, as we expe- 
rience from fleep and à twoon, that we cannot in 
any wiſe argue from one to the other; or conclude 
even to the loweſt degree of probability, chat the 
fame kind of force which is ſufficient to ſuſpend our 
faculties, though it be increaſed ever ſo much, will 
be ſufficient to deſtroy them. 

Theſe obſervations together may be ſufficient to 
ſhew, how little preſumption there is, that death is 
the deſtruction of human creatures. However there 
is the ſhadow of an analogy, which may lead us to 
imagine it is; the ſuppoſed likeneſs which is obſerv- 
ed between the decay of vegetables and living ct eas 


_ tures. And this likeneſs is indeed ſufficient to af. 


ford the poets very apt alluſions to the flowers of 
the field, in their pictures of the frailty of our pre- 
ſent life. But in reaſon, the analogy is ſo far from 
holding, that there appears no ground even for the 
compariſon, as to the preſent queſtion: becauſe one 
of the two ſubjects compared, is wholly void of 
That, which is the principal and chief thing in the 
other, the power of perception and of action; and 
which is the only thing we are enquiring about the 
continuance of. So that the deſtruction of a ve- 
getable, is an event not ſimilar or analogous to the 
deſtruction of a living agent. 

But if, as was above intimated, leaving off the 
deluſive cuſtom of ſubſtituting imagination in the 
room of experience, we would confine ourſelves to 
what we do know and underſtand; if we would argue 
only from That, and from that form our eaves 
tions; it would appear at firſt ſight, that as no pro- 
bability of living beings ever ceaſing to be ſo, can 
be concluded from the reaſon of the thing; ſo none 

can 
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can be collected from the analogy of nature; be- 
cauſe we cannot trace any living beings beyond 
death. But as we are conſcious, that we are en- 
dued with capacities of perception and of action, 
and are living perſons; what we are to go upon is, 
that we ſhall continue ſo, till we foreſee Home acci- 
dent or event, which will endanger thoſe capacities, 
or be likely to deftroy us: which death does in no 
wiſe appear to be. | 

And thus, when we go out of this world, we 
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o Wl may paſs into new ſcenes, and a new ſtate of life 
'- WH and action, juſt as naturally as we came into the 
+ WE preſent. And this new ſtate may naturally be a 
f. WH ſocial one. And the advantages of it, advantages 


of every kind, may naturally be beſtowed, accord- 
c- WT ing to ſome fixt general laws of wiſdom, upon eve- 
m Wl ry one in proportion to the degrees of his virtue. 
ze And though the advantages of that future natural 
ne Wl ftate ſhould not be beſtowed, as theſe of the preſent 
of in ſome meaſure are, by the will of the ſociety z 
he but entirely by his more immediate action, upon 
ad whom the whole frame of nature depends: yet this 
be Wl diſtribution may be juſt as natural, as their being 
c- WT diſtributed here by the inſtrumentality of men. And 
he indeed, though one were to allow any confuſed 
undetermined ſenſe, which people pleaſe to put upon 
he Wl the word natural, it would be a ſhortneſs of thought 
he ſcare credible, to imagine, that no ſyſtem, or courſe 
of things can be ſo, but only what we ſee at preſent: 
* eſpecially whilſt the probabiliry of a future life, or 
the natural immortality of the ſoul, is admitted up- 
on the evidence of reaſon; becauſe this is really 


F both 
* See Part II. Ch. ii. and Ch. iii, 
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both admitting and denying at once, a ſtate of being 
different from the preſent to be natural. But the 
only diſtinct meaning of that word is Aatea, xc, 
and /eft/cd : ſince what is natural, as much requires 
and preſuppoſes an intelligent agent to render it fo, 
i. e to effect it continually, or at ſtated times; as 
what is ſupernatural or miraculous does to etfect it 
for once. And from hence it muſt follow, that 
perſons notions of what is natural, will be enlarged 
in proportionto their greater knowledge of the works 
of God, and the diſpenſations of his providence. 
Nor is there any abſurdity in ſuppoſing, that there 
may be beings in the univerſe, whole capacities, and 
knowledge, and views, may be fo extenſive, as that 
the whole Chaiſtian diſpenſation may to them ap- 
pear natural, i. e. analogous or conformable to 
God's dealings with other parts of his creation; 
natural as the viſible known courſe of things ap- 
pears to us. For there ſeems ſcarce any other 
poſſible ſenſe to be put upon the word, but that on- 
ly in which it is here ufed; ſimilar, ſtated, or uni- 
form. | | 

This credibility of a future life, which has been 
here inſiſted upon, how little foever it may ſatisfy 
our curioſity, ſecms to anſwer all the purpoſes of 
religion, in like manner as a demonſtrative proof 
would. Indeed a proof, even a demonſtrative one, 
of a future life, would not be a proof of religion. 
For, that we are to live hereafter, is juſt as recon- 
cileable with the ſcheme of Atheiſm, and as well to 
be accounted for by it, as that we are now alive, 1s: 
and theretore nothing can be more abſurd than to 
argue from that ſcheme, that there ean be no future 
fate. But as religion implies a future ſtate, an 
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preſumption againſt ſuch a ſtate, is a preſumption 
againſt religion. And the foregoing obſervations 
remove all preſumptions of that fort, and prove, td 
a very conſiderable degree of probability, one fun- 
d.mental doctrine of religion ; which, if believed, 
would greatly open and diſpoſe the mind ſeriouſly 
to attend to the general evidence of the whole. 


CHAP. n. 
re / the Government of God by Rewards and 


N Puniſb ments; and particularly of the latter. 
* HAT which makes the queſtion ebncerning 
2 a future life to be of ſo great importance 
to us, is our capacity of happineſs and miſery. 
* And chat which makes the conſideration of it to be 


of ſo great importance to us, is the ſuppolition of 
our happineſs and miſery hereafter, depending upon 
dur actions here. Without this indeed, curiofity 
ould not but ſometimes bring a ſubject, in which 


e may be ſo highly intereſted, to our thoughts; 
| * ſpecially upon the mortality of others, or the near 
y * droſpect of our own, But reafotiable men would 


not take any farther thought about hereafter, than 
what ſhould happen thus occaſionally to rite in their 
minds, if it were certain, that our future intereſt 
10 way depended upon our preſent behaviour : 
rhereas ON the contrary, if there be ground, either 
from analogy or any thing ele, to think it docs; 
hen there is reaſon alſo for the moſt active thought 


" ind ſollicitude, to ſecure that intereſt; to behave 
cc. as chat we efcape that miſery, and obtain that 
P F 23 -- bhap- 
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happineſs in another life, which we not only ſup- 
pole ourſelves capable of, but which we apprehend 
alſo is put in our own power. And whether there 
be ground for this laſt apprehenſion, certainly would 
deſerve to be moſt ſeriouſly conſidered, were there 
no other proof of a future life and intereſt, than 
that preſumptiye one, which the foregoing obſerva. 
tions amount to. 

Now in the preſent ſtate, all which we enjoy, 
and a great part, of what we ſuffer, is put in our 
own power, For pleaſure and pain are the conſe- 
quences of our actions; and we are endued by the 
Author of our nature with capacities of 8 
theſe conſequences. We find by experience He does 
not ſo much as preſerve our lives, excluſively of our 
own care and attention, to provide ourſelves with, 
and to make uſe of, that ſuſtenance, by which he 
has appointed our lives ſhall be preſerved; and with- 
out which, he has appointed, they ſhall not be pre- 
ſerved at all, And in general we foreſee, that the 
external things, which are the objects of our vari- 
ous paſſions, can neither be obtained nor enjoyed, 
without exerting ourſelves in ſuch and ſuch man- 
ners: but by thus exerting ourſelves, we obtain 
and enjoy theſe objects, in which our natural good 
conſiſts; or by this means God gives us the poſſeſ- 
ton and enjoyment of them. I know not, that 
we have any one kind or degree of enjoyment, but 
by the means of our own actions. And by pru— 
dence and care, we may, for the moſt part, pals 
our days in tolerable eaſe and quiet; or on the con 
trary, we may by raſhneſs, ungoverned paſſion 

illfulneſs or even by negligence, make ourſelve: 
as miſcrable as eyer we pleaſe. And many do plealc 
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do make themſelves extremely miſerable, i. e. to do 
| WH what they know beforchand will render them fo, 


They follow thoſe ways, the fruit of which they 
know, by inſtruction, example, experience, will 
be diſgrace and poverty and ſickneſs and untimely 
death. This every one obſerves to be the general 
courſe of things; though it is to be allowed, we 
cannot find by experience, that all our ſufferings 
are owing to our own follies. 

Why the Author of Nature does not give his 
creatures promiſcuouſly ſuch and ſuch preceptions, 
without regard to their behaviour; why he does 
not make them happy without the inſtrumentality 
of their own actions, and prevent their bringing 
any ſuiferings upon themſelves; is nother matter, 
Perhaps there may be ſome impoſiibilities in the na- 
ture of things, which we are unacquinted with *. 


be produced by ſuch a method of conduct, than is 
by the preſent. Or perhaps Divine goodneſs, with 
which, if I miſtake not, we make very free in our 
ſpeculations, may not be a bare ſingle diſpoſition 


good, the faithful, and the honeſt man happy, Pers 
haps an infinitely perfect mind may be pleaſed, 
with ſeeing his creatures behave ſuitably to the na- 
ture which he has given them; to the relations 
which he has placed them in to each other; and to 
tat, which they ſtand in to Himſelf: that relation 
to himſelf, which, during their exiſtence, is even 
neceſſary, and which is the moſt important one of 


al; perhaps, 1 ſay, an infinitely perfect mind may 
bo 


* Che vii, 


Or leſs happineſs, it may be, would upon the whole 


to produce happineſs ; but a diſpoſition to make the 
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be pleaſed with this moral piety of moral agents, 
in and for itſelf; as well as upon account of its be- 
ing ellentially conducive to the happinets of his cre- 
ation. Or the whole end, for which God made, 
and thus governs the world, may be utterly beyond 
the reach of our faculties: there may be ſomewhat 
in it as impoſſible for us to have any conception of, 
as for a blind man to have conception of colours, 
But however this be, it is certain matter of yniver- 
{| experience, that the general method of Divine 
adminiſtration, is, forewarning us, or giving us 
capacities to foreſee, with more or leſs clearneſs, 
that if we act ſo and fo, we ſhall have ſuch enjoy» 
ments, if ſo and fo, ſuch ſufferings ; and giving us 
thoſe enjoyments, and making us feel thole ſuffer- 
ings, in conſequence of our actions. 

But all this is to be aſcribed to the general 
% courle of nature.” True. This is the very 
thing which J am obſerving. It is to be aſc ribed to 
the general courſe of nature: i. e. not ſurely to 
the words or ideas, courſe of nature; but to him 
who appointed it, and put things into it: or to 2 
courſe of operation, from its uniform'/ty of conſtan- 
cy called natural *; and which neceflarily implies 
an operating agent. For when men find themſelves 
neceſſitated to confeſs an Author of Nature, or 
that God is the natural governor of the world; 
they mutt not deny this again, becauſe his governs 
ment is uniform: they muſt not deny that he does 
all things at all, becauſe he does them conſtantly; 
becauſe the effects of his acting are permanent; 
whether his acting be 10 or not; though there is 

P. 33, 34s | 
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no reaſon to think it is not. In ſhort, every man, 
in every thing he does, naturally acts upon the 
torethought and apprehention of avoiding evil or 
obtaining good: and it the natural courſe of things 
be the appointment of God, aud our natural facul- 
tics of knowlege and experience are given us by 
him; then the good and bad conlequences which 
follow our actions, are his appointment, and our 
forcfight of thoſe con{equences, is a warning given 
us by Him, how we are to act. 

Is the pleaſure then, naturally accompanying 
* every particular gratification of paſſion, intended, 
© to put us upon gratifying ourſelves in every fuck 
« particular inſtance, and as a reward to us for fo 
« doing.” No certainly. Nor is it io be faid, that 
our eyes were naturally intended to give us the 
fight of each particular object, to which they do or 
can extend; objects which are deſtructive of them, 
or which, for any other reafon, it may become us 
to turn our eyes from. Vet there is no doubt but 
that our eyes were intended for us to fee with. 80 
neither is there any doubt, but that the foreſeen 
pleatures and pains belonging to the paſſions, were 
intended, in general, to induce mankind to act in 
ſuch and ſuch manners. | 

Now from this general obſervation, obvious to 
every one, that God has given us to underſtand, he 
has appointed ſatisfaction and delight to be the con- 
ſequence of our acting in one manner, and pain 
and uncaſineſs of our acting in another. and of our 
not acting at all; and that we find the conſequen- 
ces, which we were beforehand in formed of, uni- 
formly to follow; we may learn, that we are at 
preſent actually under his government in the — 
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and moſt proper ſenſe; in ſuch a ſenſe, as that he 
rewards and puniſhes us for our actions. An Au- 
thor of Nature being ſuppoſed, it is not ſo much a 
deduction of reaſon, as a matter of experience, that 
we are thus under his government : under his go- 
vernment, in the ſame ſenſe, as we are under the 
government of civil magiſtrates. Becauſe the annex- 
ing pleaſure to ſome actions, and pain to others, in 
our power to do or fo-bear, and giving notice of 
this appointment betore hand to thoſe to whom it 
concerns; is the proper formal notion of govern- 
ment. Whether the pleaſure or pain which thus 
follows upon our behaviour, be owing to the Au- 
thor of Nature's acting upon us every moment 
which we feel it; or to his having at once contrived 
and executed his own part in the plan of the world; 
makes no alteration as to the matter before us. For 
if civil magiſtrates could make the ſanctions of their 
laws take place, without interpoſing at all, after 
they had paſſed them; without a trial and the for- 
malities of an execution : if they were able to make 
their laws execute themſelves, or every offender to 
execute them upon himſelf; we ſhould be juſt in the 
ſame ſenſe under their government then, as we are 
now, but in a much higher degree, and more per- 
fect manner. Vain is the ridicule, with which, 
one forefees, ſome perſons will divert themſelves, 
upon finding leſſer pains conſidered as inſtances of 
Divine puniſhment. There is no poflibility of an- 
ſwering or evading the general thing here intended, 
without denying all final cauſes. For final cauſes 
being admitted, the pleaſures and pains now menti- 
oned muſt be admitted too as inſtances of them. 
And if they are; if God annexes delight to ſome 
. | actions, 
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actions, and uneaſineſs to others, with an apparent 
deſign to induce us to act ſo and ſo; then He not 
only diſpenſes}happineſs and miſery, but alſo rewards 
and puniſhes actions. If, for example, the pain 
which we feel, upon doing what tends to the de- 
ſtruction of our bodies, ſuppoſe upon too near ap- 
proaches to tire, or upon wounding ourſelves, be 
appointed by the Author of Nature to prevent our 
doing what thus tend to our deſtruction; this is 
altogether as much an initance of his punithing our. 
actions, and conſequently of_ our being under his 
government, as declaring by a voice from heaven, 
that if we acted fo, he would inflict tuch pain upon 
us, and inflicting it, whether it be greater or leſs. 
Thus we find, that the true notion or concepti- 
on of the Author of Nature, is that of a Maſter or 
Governor, prior to the conſideration of his moral 
ir attributes. The fact of our caſe, which we find 
-r by experience, is, that He actually exerciſes domi- 
r» Wl 2100 or government over us at preſent, by reward- 
de ing and punithing us for our actions, in as ſtrict 
to and proper a ſenſe of theſe words, and even in the 
he Wl lame ſenſe, as children, ſervants, ſubjects, are re- 
re Wvarded and puniſhed by thoſe who govern them. 
r- And thus the whole analogy of nature, the whole 
h, ¶preſent courſe of things, moſt fully thows, that 
es, chere is nothing incredible in the general doctrine 
of Wot religion; that God will reward and puniſh men 
n- bor their actions hereaſter: nothing incredible, I 
ed, Incan, ariſing out of the notion of rewarding and 
puniſhing. For the whole courſe of nature is a pre- 
ent inſtance of his exerciſing that government over 
us, which implies in it rewarding and punithing.. 
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B UT as Divine puniſhment is what men chief. 
ly object againſt, and are mott unwilling to al- 
low; it may be proper to mention ſome circum- 
ſtances in the natural courſe of puniſhments at pre- 
ſent, which are analogous to what religion teaches 
us concerning a future ſtate of puniſhment z indeed 
ſo analogous, that as they add a farther credibility 
to it, ſo they cannot but raiſe a moſt ſerious ap- 
ꝓrehenſion of it in thoſe who will attend to them. 
It has. been now obſerved, that ſuch and ſuch 
miſeries naturally follow fuch and ſuch actions of 
imprudence and willfulneſs, as well as actions more 
commonly and more diſtinctly conſidered as vitious 
and that theſe conſequences, when they may be fore- 
ſeen, are properly natural puniſhments annexed to 
ſuch actions. For the general thing here inſiſted up- 
on, is, not that we ſee a great deal of miſery in 
the world, but a great deal which men bring upon 
themſelves by their own behaviour, which they might 
have foreſeen and avoided. Now the eircumſtan- 
ces of theſe natural puniſhments, particularly de- 
ſerviag our attention, are ſuch as theſe; that often- 
times they follow, or are inflicted in conſequence 
of actions, which procure many preſent advantages, 
and are accompanied with much preſent pleaſure: 
for inſtance, fickneſs and untimely death is the con- 
ſequence of intemperance, though accompanied with 
the higheſt mirth and jollity: that theſe puniſhments 
are often much greater, than the advantages or ple- 
ſures obtained by the action, of which they are the 
puniſhments or conſequences: that though we may 
imagine a conſtitution of nature, in which theſe 
natural puniſhments, which are in fact to euere 
: wou 
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would follow immediately upon ſuch actions being 
done, or very ſoon after; we find on the contra 

in our world, that they are often delayed a great 
while, ſometimes even till long after the actions 
occaſioning them are forgot; ſo that the conſtituti- 
on of nature is ſuch, that delay of puniſhment is no 
ſort nor degree of preſumption of final impunity: 
that after ſuch delay, theſe natural puniſhments or 
miſeries often come, not by degrees but ſuddenly, 
with violence, and at once; however, the chief mi- 


ſery often does; that as certainty of ſuch diſtant 


mitery following ſuch actions, is never atforded 
perſons 3 ſo perhaps during the actions, they have 
ſeldom a diſtinct full expectation of its following“: 
and many times the caſe is only thus, that they ſec 
in general, or may ſee, the credibility, that intem- 
perance, ſuppoſe, will bring after it diſeaſes; civil 
crimes, civil puniſhments; when yet the real pro- 
bability often is, that they ſhall eſcape; but things 
notwithſtanding take their deſtined courſe, and the 
miſery inevetibly follows at its appointed time, in 
very many of theſe caſes. Thus alſo though youth 
may be alledged as an excuſe for raſhneſs and folly, 
as being naturally thoughtleſs, and not clearly fore- 
ſeeing all the conſequences of being untractible and 
profligate; this does not hinder, but that theſe con- 
ſcquences follow, and are grievouſly felt through- 
out the whole courſe of mature life. Habits con- 
tracted even in that age, are often utter ruin: and 
men's ſucceſs in the world, not only in the common 
ſenſe of worldly ſucceſs, but their real happineſs and 
miſery, depends in a great degree and in various 
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ways, upon the manner in which they paſs their 
youth; which conſequences they for the moſt part 
neglect to conſider, and perhaps ſeldom can pro- 
perly be ſaid to believe, beforehand. Ir requires al- 
ſo to be mentioned, that in numberleſs caſes, the 
natural courſe of things attords us opportunities for 
procuring advantages to ourſelves at certain times, 
which we cannot procure when we will; nor ever 
recall the opportunities, if we have neglected them, 
Indeed the general courſe of nature is an example 
of this. If, during the opportunity of youth, per- 
tons are indocile and felt-willed z they inevitably 
ſuffer in their future life, for want of thoſe acquire- 
ments, which they neglected the natural ſcaſon of 
attaining. If the hutbandman lets his ſeed-time 
aſs without ſowing, the whole year is loſt to him 
Load recovery. In like manner, though after 
men have been gulity of folly and extravagance up 
to a certain degree, it is often in their power, for 
inſtance to retrieve their affairs, to recover their 
health and character; at leaſt in good meaſure; 
yet real reformation is, in many caſes, of no avail 
at all towards preventing the miſeries, poverty, 
ſickneſs, infamy, naturally annexed to folly and 
extravagance - exceeding that degree. There is a 
certain bound to imprudence and miſbehaviour, 
which being tranſgrelled, there remains no place 
for repentance in the natural courſe of things. It is 
further yery much to be remarked, that neglects 
from inconſiderateneſs, want of attention *; not 
looking about us to ſee what we have to do, are oſ- 
ten attended with conſequences e as 8 
ful, 
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ful, as any active miſbchaviour, from the moſt ex- 


travagant paſſion. And lattly, civil government 
being natural, the punithments oft it are ſo too: 
and ſome of theſe puniſhments are capital; as the 


effefts of a diflolute courſe of pleature are often 


mortal. So that many natural punithmeats are fi- 
nal * to him, who incurs them, if confidered onl 


in his temporal capacity: and ſeem inflicted by na- 


tural appointment, either to remove the offender 
out of the way of being further miſchievous ; or 


az an example, though frequently a diiregarded one, 
to thoſe who are left behind. 


* The general conſideration of a future ſtate of puniſhment 
molt evidently belongs to the ſubjeAt of natural religion. But 
i any of theſe reflections ſheuld be thought to relate more pe- 
culiarly to this doctrine as taught in Scripture ; the reader is de- 
ſired to-obſerve, that gentile writers, both moraliſts and poets, 
ſpeak of the ſuture puniſhment of the wicked, both as to the 
duration and degree of it, in a like manner of exprethon and of 
deſcription, as the Scripture does. So that all which can po- 
ſtively be aſſerted to be matter of mere revelation, with re- 
gard to this doctrine, ſeems to be, that the great diſtinction 
between the righteous and the wicked, ſhall be made at the cad 
of this world; that each ſhall then receive according to his 
deſerts. Reaſon did, as it well might, conclude that it ſhould 
fnally and upon the whole be well wich the righteous, and ill 
with the wicked: but it could not be determined, upon any 
principles of reaſon; whether human creatures might not have 
been appointed to paſs through other ſtates of life and being, be- 
fore that diſtributive juſtice ſhould finally and effectually take 
pace. Revelation teaches us. that the next ſtate of things 
after the preſent, is appointed for execution of this juſtice 
that it hall be no longer delayed; but the my/tery of Gad, the 
dreat myſtery of his ſuffering vice and confuſion to prevail, 
Hell then be finiſhed; and he will tate ta him his great .power 


el will reign, by rendering to every man according to his 
works. | ; 
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Theſe things are not, what we call accidental, 
Or to be met with only now and then; but they are 
things of every day's experience : they proceed from 
general laws, very general ones, by which God 
governs the world, in the natural courſe of his pro- 
vidence. And they are ſo analogous, to what re- 
ligion teaches us concerning the future puniſhment 
of the wicked, ſo much of a picce with it, that 
both would naturally be expreſſed in the very ſame 
-words, and manner of deſcription. In the book of 
Proverbs “, for inſtance, Wiſdom is introduced, x 
frequenting the moſt public places of reſort, anda 
rejected when ſhe offers herſelf as the natural ap- 
pointed guide of human life. How long, ſpeaking 
to thoſe who are paſling through it, how /ong, ye 
ſimple ones, will ye love folly, and the ſeorners de 
light in their ſcorning, and fools hate k»-owlege!? 
Turn ye at my represf. Behold, I will pour out 
my Spirit ut on you, I will make $1own any word 
unto yo But upon being neglected, Becawe 1 
have called, and ye refuſed, I have ftretched ou 
my hand, and no man regardeth ; but ye have jt 
at nought al! my eounſe!, and would none ef my re- 
proof : I alſo will laugh at your calamity, I will 
mock when your fear cometh ; when your fear ein- 
eth as deſylation, and your deſtruction cometh as 4 
whirlwind; when diftreſs and anguiſh cometh uten 
you, Then ſhall they call upon me, but 1 will nt 
anſwer ; they ſhall ſeek me early, but they ſhall nit 
find me. This paſſage, every ones ſees, is poetical 
and ſome parts of it are highly figurative ; -but their 
meaning obvious. And the thing intended is ex. 
| pxeſſed 
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preſſed more litterally in the following words; For 
that they hated knowlege, and did not chuſe the fear 
of the Lord=——therefore ſhall they eat of the fruit 
of their own way, and be filled with” their own de- 
vices. For the ſecurity: of the ſimple ſhalt tay them, 
and the proſperity of fools ſhall deftroy them. Aud 
the whole paſſage is ſo equally applicable, to what 
we experience in the preſent world, concerning the 
conſequences of men's actions, and to what religi- 
on teaches us is to be expected in another, thar it' 
may be queſtioned which of the two was principally 
intended. 

Indeed when one has been recollecting tiie pro- 
per proofs of a future ſtate of rewards and punith- 
ments, nothing methinks can give one ſo ſenſible 
an apprehenſion of the latter, or repreſentation of 
it to the mind; as obterving, that after the many 
diſregarded) checks; admonitions and warnings,- 
which people meet with in the ways of vice 
and folly and extravagance; warnings from their 
very nature; from the examples of others; from 
he leſſer inconveniences which they bring upon 
themſelves; from the inſtructions of wife: and 
irtuous men: after theſe have been long: deſpiſed, 
ſcorned, ridiculed: after the chief bad conſequences, 
temporal conſequences, of their follies, have been 
delayed for a great while; at length they break in 
rreſiſtibly, like au armed force: repentanee is too 
ate. to relieve, and can ſerve only to aggravate, 
heir diſtreſs; the caſe is become deſperate: and 
poverty and fickneſs, remorſe and anguiſh, infamy 
ind death, the effects of their own doings, over» 
helm them, beyond poſſibility of remedy or eſcape. 
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This is an account of what is in fact the general 
conſtitution of nature. 

It is-not in any ſort meant, that according to 
what appears at preſent of the natural courſe of 
things, men are always uniformly punithed in pro— 
portion to their miſbehaviour : but that there are 
very many initances of miſbehaviour punithed in 
the ſeveral ways now mentioned, and very dreadful 
inſtances too; ſufficient to ſhow what the laws of 
the univerſe may admit; and, if thoroughly con- 
ſidered, ſufficient fully to anſwer all objection a- 
gainſt the credibility of a future ſtate of puniſh- 
ments, from any imaginations, that the frailty of 
our nature and external temptations almoſt annihi- 
late the guilt of human vices: as well as objections 
of another ſort; from neceſſity; from ſuppoſitions, 
that the will of an infinite being cannot be contra- 
dicted, or that he muſt be incapable of offence and 
provocation “. ; 

Reflections of this kind are not without their 
terrors to ſerious perſons, the moſt free from enthu- 
ſiaſm, and of the greateſt ſtrength. of mind: but 
it is fit things be ſtated and conſidered as they really 
are. And there is, in the preſent age, a certain 
fearleſſneſs, with regard to what may be hereafter 
under the government of God, which, nothing but 
an univerſal acknowleged demonſtration on the 
fide of atheiſm, can juſtify ; and which makes it 
quite neceſſary, that men be reminded, and if poſ- 
ſible made to feel, that there is no ſort of ground 
for being thus preſumptuous, even upon the molt 
ſceptical principles. For, may it not be ſaid of any 
perſon 
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perſon upon his being torn into the world, he may 
behave fo, as to be of no ſervice to it, but by being 
made an example of the woful effects of vice and 
folly ? 'That he may, as any one may, if he will, 
incur an infamous execution, from the hands of ci- 
vil juſtice ; or in ſome other courſe of extravagance 
ſhorten his days : or briog upon himſelf infamy and 
diſeaſes worſe than death? So that it had been better 
for him, even with regard to the preſent world, 
that he had never bcen born. And is there any 
pretence of reaſon, for people to think themſelves 
ſecure, and talk as if they had certain proof, that 
let them act as licentiouſly as they will, there can 
be nothing analagous to this, with regard to a fu- 
ture and more general intereſt, under the provi- 
dence and government of the ſame God ? 
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8 the manifold appearances of deſign, and 
of final cauſes, in the conſtitution of the 
world, prove it to be the work of an intelligent 
Mind ; ſo the particular final cauſes of pleaſure 
and pain diſtributed among his creatures, prove 
that they are under his government; what may be 
called his natural government of creatures endued 
with ſenſe and reaſon. This, however, implies 
ſomewhat more than feems uſually attended to, 
hen we ſpeak of God's natural government of the 
world. It implies government of the very ſame 
kind with that, which a maſter exerciſes over his 
H ſervants 
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ſervants, or a civil magiſtrate over his ſubjects. 
Theſe latter inſtances of final cauſes as really prove 
an intelligent Governcry of the world, in the ſenſe 
now mentioned, and before “ diſtintly treated of; 
as any other inſtances of final cauſes prove an intel- 
ligent Mer of it. 

But this alone does not appear at firſt ſight to de- 
termine any thing certainly, concerning the moral 
character of the Author of Nature, conſidered in 
this relation of government; does not aſcertain his 
government to be moral, or prove that he is the 
righteous judge of the world. Moral government 
conſiſts, not barely in rewarding and puniſhing men 
for their actions, which the moſt tyrannical perſon 
may do: but rewarding the righteous and puniſh- 
ing the wicked ; in rendering to men according to 
their actions, conſidered as good or evil. And the 
perfection of moral government conſiſts in doing 
this, with regard to all intelligent creatures, in an 
exact proportion to their perſonal merits or demerits. 

Some men ſcem to think the only character of 
the Author of Nature to be that of ſimple abſolute 
benevolence. This conſidered as a principle of acti- 
on and infinite in degree, is a diſpoſition to-produce 
the greateſt poſhble happineſs, without regard to 

rſons behaviour, otherwiſe than as ſuch regard 
would produce higher degrees of it. And ſuppoſing 
this to he the only character of God, veracity and 
juſtice in Him would be nothing but benevolence 
conducted by wiſdom. Now ſurely this ought not 
to be aſſerted, unleſs it can be proved; for we 
ſhould ſpeak with cautious reverence upon ſuch 3 
fubject. And whether it can be proved or no, 1s 

* Chap. ii. 
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not the thing here to be enquired into; but whe- 
ther in the conſtitution and conduct of the world, 
a righteous government be not diſcernibly planned 
out: which neceſſarily implies a righteous Governor. 
There may poſſibly be in the creation beings, to 
whom the Author of Nature manifeſts himſelf 
under this moſt amiable of all characters, this of in- 
finite abſolute benevolence ; for it is the moſt amia- 
ble, ſuppoſing it not, as perhaps it is not, incom- 
patible with juſtice : but he manifeſts himſelf to us 
under the character of a righteous Governor. He 
may, conſiſtently with this, be fimply and ab- 
ſolutely benevolent, - in the ſenſe now explained: 
but he is, for he has given us a proof in the conſti- 
tution and conduct of the world that he is, a Go- 


voernor over ſervants, as he rewards and puniſhes us 
br our actions. And in the conſtitution and con- 
duct of it, he may alſo have given, beſides the rea- 
- ſon of the thing, and the natural preſages of conſci- 
„ esce, clear and diſtinct intimations, that his govern- 
f nent is righteous or moral; clear to ſuch as think 
e ſhe nature of it deſerving their attention; and yet 
Noot to every careleſs perſon, who caſts a tranſient 
ce retlect'on upon the ſubject.“ 
8 But it is particularly to be obſerved, that the Di- 
od 5 H 2 | vine 
ng The ohjections againſt religion, from the evidence of it 


3 not being univerſal, nor ſo ſtrong as might poſſibly have been, 

may be urged againſt natural religion, as well as againſt reveal- 
ce ed. And therefor the conſideration oi them belongs to the 
zot WI fit Part of this treatiſe, as well as the ſecond. But as theſe 
we W©2<ftions are chiefly urged againſt revealed religion, I choſe to 

tonſider them in the ſecond Part. And the anſwer to them 
there, Ch. vi. as urged againſt Chriſtianity, being almoſt equal- 
„ 15 WW) 2pplicable to them as urged againſt the religion of nature; 
. avoid repetition, the reader is referred to that chapter, 
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vine government, which we experience ourſelves 
under in the preſent ſtate, taken alone, is allowed 
not to be the perfection of moral government. And 
yet this by no means hinders, but that there may be 
ſomewhat, be it more or leis, truly moral in it. A 
righteous government may plainly appear to be car. 
ried on to ſome degree: enough to give us the ap- 
prehenfion that it ſhall be complicated, or carried on 
io that degree of pertection which religion teaches vs 
it Mall; but which cannot appear, till mach more 
of the Divine adminiſtration be ſeen, than can in 
the preſent life, And the defign of this chapter is 
to enquire, how far this is the cafe : how far, over 
and above the moral nature * which God has given 
us, and our natural notion of him as riphteons Go- 
vernor of thoſe his creatures, to whom he has given 
this nature ; I fay how far bcſidcs this, the prin- 
ciples and beginninings of a moral government over 
the world may be diſcerned, notwithſtanding and 
amidſt all the confuhon and diforder of it. 

Now one might mention here, what has been 
often urged with great force, that in general, leß 
unenſineis and more ſatistaction, are the natural 
conſequences | of a virtuous than of a vitions courſt 
of lite, in the preſent ſtate, as an inſtance of a more 
government eſtabliſhed in nature; an inſtance of it 
collected from experience and preſent matter of tat" 
But it ruſt be owned a thing of difficulty to weg 
and balance pleaſures and uncafinefſes, each among 
themſelves, and allo againſt each other, fo as ui” 
make an eſtimate with any exactneſs, of the overpiu * 

| . 
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of happineſs on the ſide of virtue. And it is not 
impoſſible, that, amidit the infinite diſorders of the 
world, there may be exceptions to the happineſs of 
virruc 3 even with regard to thoſe perſons, whoſe 
courle of lite from their youth up, has been blame- 
ki; and more with regard to thoſe, who have gone 
6a for ſome time in the ways of vice, and have af- 
terwards reformed. For ſuppoſe an inſtance of the 
utter caſe; a perſon with his paſſions inflamed, his 
natural faculty ot ſelf-government impaired by ha- 
bits of indulgence, and with all vices about him, 
like ſo many harpics, craviag for their accuſtomed 


ver 

en before ſuch a perſon would find more fatisfaction in 
0e reaſonableneſs and preſent good conſequences of 
en irtue, than difficulties and ſelf-denial in the re- 


ſtraints of it? Experience alſo ſhows, that men can 
to a great degree, get over their ſenſe of ſhame, ſo 
ndl that by profeſſing themſelves to be without prin- 
ple, and avowing even direct villany, they can 
ſupport themſelves againſt the intumy of it. But as 


td of, and oftner thrown in his way, upon his re- 
for mation; ſo the infamy of them will be much 
more felt, after the natural ſenſe of virtue aud of 
f i onour is recovered. Uneaſineſs of this kind 
ought indeed to be put to the account of former 
nices: yet it will be ſüd, they are in part the con- 
quences of reformation. Still I am far from al- 
hu ing it doubtful, whether virtue, upon rhe whole, 
e happier than vice in the preſent world. But if 
It were, yet the beginnings of a righteous admini- 
tration may beyond all que ſtion be found in nature, 
we will attentively inquire after hem. And. 


J. 1 


gratification: who. can tay how long it might be, 


the ill actions of any one will probably be more talk- 
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I. In whatever manner the notion of God's mo- 
ral Government over the world might be treated, 
if it did not appear, whether he were in a proper 
ſenſe our governor at all: yet when it is certain 
matter of experience, that he does manifeſt himſelf 
to us under the character of a Governor, in the ſenſe 
explained *“; it muſt deſerve to be conſidered, whe. 
ther there be not reaſon to apprehend, that he may 
be a righteous or moral Governor. Since it appears 
to be fact, that God does govern mankind by the 
method of rewards and puniſhments, according to 
ſome ſettled rules of diſtribution ; it is ſurely a queſ- 

tion to be atked, What preſumption is there againſt 


his finally rewarding and puniſhing them, according x 
to this particular rule, namely, as they act reaſon- 4 
ably or unreaſonably, virtuouſly or vitiouſly ? Hince 4 
rendering men happy or miſerable by this rule, cer- Non 
tainly falls in, much more falls in, with our na- 
"tural apprehenſions and ſenſe of things, than doing WI: 
ſo by any other rule whatever : ſince rewarding pr 
and puniſhing actions by any other rule, would ap- Ye 
pear much harder to be accounted for, by minds MW... 
formed as he has formed ours. Be the evidence of 
religion then more or leſs clear, the expectation WM, c 
which it raiſes in us, that the righteous ſhall, upon * 
the whole, be happy, and the wicked miſerable, can- un. 
not however poſlibly be conſidered as abſurd or chi- f 
merical ; becauſe it is no more than an expectation, Ml... 
that a method of government already begun, ſhall Hor 
be carried on, the method of rewarding and punith-W,. 
ing actions; and thall he carried on by a particular n 
rule, which unavoidably appears to us at firſt fight fü 


more 
* Ch. ii. 
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more natural than any other, the rule which we call 
diſtributive juſtice. Nor, 

It, Ought it to be entirely paſſed over, that 
tranquillity, ſatistaction, and external advantages, 
being the natural conſequences of prudent manage- 
ment of ourſelves, and our affairs; and rathnefs, 
profligate negligence, and willtul folly, bringing 
after them many inconveniences and ſufferings z 
theſe afford inſtances of a right conſtitution of na- 
ture: as the correction of children, for their own 
ſakes, and by way of example, when they run in- 
to danger or hurt themſelves, is a part of right e- 
ducation. And thus, that God governs the world 
by general fixt laws, that he has endued us with ca- 
pacities of reflection upon this conſtitution of things, 
and foreſeeing the good and bad conſequences of 
our behaviour; plainly implies ſome fort of Moral 
Government; ſince from ſuch a conſtitution of 
things it cannot but follow, that prudence and im- 
prudence, which are of the nature of virtue and 
vice, * muſt be, as they are, reſpectively rewarded 
and puhiſhed. | 

III. From the natural courſe of things, vitious 
actions are, to a great degree, actually puniſhed as 
miſchievous to ſociety : and beſides puniſhment ac- 
tually inflicted upon this account, there is alſo the 
fear and apprehenſion of it in thoſe perſons whoſe 
crimes have rendered them obnoxious to it, in caſe 
of a diſcovery this ſtate of fear being itſelf often a 
rery conſiderable puniſhment. The natural fear 
nd apprehenſion of it too, which reſtrains from 
ſuch crimes, is a declaration of nature againſt hon 

It 
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It is neceſſary to the very being of fociety, that 
vices deſtructive of it ſhould be puniſhed as being 
fo; the vices of falſhood, injuſtice, cruelty : which 
puniſhment therefore is as natural as ſociety z and 
fo is an inſtance of a kind of moral Government, 
naturally eſtablithed and actually taking place. And, 
fince the certain natural courſe of things is the 
conduct of Providence or the Government of God, 
though carried on by the inftrumentality of men; 
the obſervation here made amounts to this, that 
mankind find themſelves placed by him in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, as that they are unavoidably account- 
able for their behaviour, and are often puniſhed, 
and ſometimes rewarded under his Government, in 


the view of their being miſchievous, or eminently a4 
beneficial to ſociety. 2 
Ir it be objected that good actions, and ſuch as a 


are beneficial to ſociety, are often puniſhed, as in 
the caſe of perſecution and in other caſes ; and that 
jill and miſchievous actions are often rewarded : it 
may be anſwered diſtinctly; firſt, that this is in nc 
ſort neceflary, and conſequently not natural, in the 
ſenſe in which it is neceffary, and therefore natural 
that ill or miſchievous actions ſhould be puniſhed 
and in the next place, that good actions are nev 
puniſhed, conſidered as beneficial to ſociety, nor 1 
actions rewarded, under the view of their being 
hurtful to it. So that it ſtands good, without an 
thing on the ſide of vice to be over-againſt it, tha 
the Author of nature has as truly directed, that vi 
tious actions conſidered as miſchievous to ſociet) 
ſhould be puniſhed, and put mankind under a ng 
cefſity of thus puniſhing them; as he has directe 


and neceſſitated us to preſerve our lives by _ 
IV. 
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IV. In the natural courſe of things, virtue as 
ſuch is aftually rewarded, and vice as fach puniſh- 
« : which ſecms to afford an inſtance or example, 
not only of government, but of moral govern— 
ment, begun and ettabliſhed ; moral in the ſtricteit 
ſenſes though not in that perfection of degree, 
which religion teaches us to expect. ln order to ſee 
this more clearly, we mult diſtinguiſh between ac- 
tons themiclves, and that quality aſcribed to them, 
which we call virtuous or vitious. The gratiſication 
tſclf of every natural paſſion mult be attended 
wich delight: and acquilitions of fortune, how- 
ever made, are acquiſitions of the means, or mate- 
nals, of enjoyment. An action then, by which a— 
ny natural paſſion is gratified or fortune acquired, 
brocures delight or advantage; abſtracted from all 
conſideration of the morality of ſuch action. Conſe- 
quently the pleaſure or advantage in this caſe, is 


unnd by the action itſelf, not by the morality, 
mne virtuouſneſs or vitiouſneſs of it; though it be, 
"Wocrhaps, virtuous or vitious. Thus, to ſay ſuch 
v n action or courſe of behaviour, procured ſuch 


plaature or advantage, or brought on ſuch incon- 

Knience and pain, is quite a different thing from 
0 aying, that ſuch good or bad effect was owing to 
lie virtue or vice of tuch action or behaviour. In 
ane caſe, an action, abſtracted from all moral con- 
-ration, produced its effect; in the other caſe, 
br it will appear that there are ſuch caſes, the mo- 
ality of the action, the action under a moral con- 
ideration, i e. the virtuouſneſs or vitiouſneſs of it, 
roduced the effect. Now I ſay virtue as ſuch, 
uturally procures conſiderable advantages to the 
[ULuous, and vice as fuch, naturally occalions great 
I incon- 
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inconvenience and even miſery to the vitious, in 
very many inſtances. The effects of virtue and 
vice upon the mind and temper, are to be mention- 
ed as inſtances of it. Vice as ſuch is naturally at- 
tended with ſome ſort of uneaſineſs, and, not uncom- 
monly, with great diſturbance and apprehenſion. 
That inward feeling, which, reſpecting lefler mat- 
ters, and in familiar ſpeech, we call being vexed 
with oneſelf, and, in matters of importance and 
in more ſerious language, remorſe; is an uneali- 
neſs naturally ariſing from an action of a man's 
own, reflected upon by himſelf as wrong, unrea- 
ſonable, faulty, z. e. vitious in greater or leſs de- 
grees : and this manifeſtly is a different feeling from 
that uneaſineſs, which ariſcs from a ſenſe of mere 
loſs or harm. What is more common, than to 
hear a man lamenting an accident or event, and 
adding but however he has the ſatisfaction that 
he cannot blame himſelf for it; or on the contra- 
ry, that he has the uneaſineſs of being ſenſible it 
was his own doing? Thus alſo the diſturbance ar 
fear, which often follow upon a man's having done 
an injury, ariſe from a ſenſe of his being blame 
worthy; otherwiſe there would, in many cafes, be nc 
ground of diſturbance, nor any reaſon to fear reſent 
ment or ſhame. On the other hand, inward ſecuri 
and peace, and a mind open to the ſeveral gratifica 
tions of life, are the natural attendants of innocenc 
and virtue. To which muſt be added the compla 
ecncy, ſatisfaction, and even joy of heart, whicl 
accompany the exerciſe, the real exerciſe, of grati 
tude, friendſhip, benevolence. 

And here, I think, ought to be mentioned, thWWor 
fears of future puniſhuicat, and peacctul hope n 
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of a better life, in thoſe who fully believe, or have 
lay ſerious apprehenſion of religion; becauſe theſe 
. Whopes and fears are preſent uneaſineſs and ſatisfac- 
ton to the mind; and cannot be got rid of by great 
- Wpart of the world, even by men who have thought 
. Wnoſt thoroghly upon that ſubject of religion; and 
- Woo one can ſay, how conſiderable this uneafineſs 
d Wand ſatisfaction my be, or what upon the whole 
d Wit may amonat to. | 
-W In the next place comes in the conſideration, that 
al honeſt and good men are diſpoſed to befriend 
honeſt good men as ſuch, and to diſcountenanee the 
vicious as fuch, and do ſo in ſome degree; indeed 
in a conſiderable degree: from which favour and 
liſcouragement cannot but ariſe conſiderable ad van- 
tage and inconvenience. And though the generality 
of the world have little regard. to the morality of 
their own actions, and may be fapoſed to have leſs 
to that of others, when they themſelves are not 
oncerned ; yet let any one be known to be a man 
of virtue, ſome how or-other, he will be favoured, 
and good offices will ye done him, ſome regard to 
iis character without remote views, occaſionally, 
and in ſome low degree, 1 think, by the generality 
of the world, as it happens to come in their Way. 
Public honours too and advantages are the natural 
onſequences, are ſometimes at leaſt the conſequen- 
ts in fact, of virtuous actions; of eminent juſtice, 
idelity, charity, love to our country, conſidered 
| the view of being virtuous. And ſometimes e- 
en death itſelf, often infamy, and external incon- 
eniences, are the public conſequences of vice as vice 
tu or inſtance, the ſenſe which mankind have of ty- 
openny, injuſtice, oppreſſion, additional to the mere 
| > Ld feeling 


/ 
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feeling or fear of miſery, has doubtleſs been inſtru- 
mental in bringing about revolutions, which make 
a figure even in the hiſtory ot the world. For it 
is plain men reſent injuries as implying faultineſs, 
and retaliate, nor merely under the notion of hay. 
ing received harm, but having received wrong; 

and they have this reſentment in behalf of others, as 


well as of themſelves. 80 likewiſe even the gene- 


rality are, in ſome degree, grateful and diſpoſed to 
return good offices, not merely becauſe ſuch an one 
has been the occaſion of good to them, but under 
the view, that ſuch good offices implied kind inten- 
tion and good deſert in the doer. To all this may 
be added two or three particular things, which, ma- 
ny perſons will think frivolous ; but to me nothing 
appears fo, which at all comes in towards deter- 
mining a queſtion of ſuch importance, as, whether 
there be, or be not, a moral inſtitution of govern- 
ment, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe moral, vi/ib y eſtabliſh- 
ed and begun in nature. The particular things 
are theſe; that in domeſtic government, which is 
doubtleſs natural, children and others alſo are very 
generally puniſhed, for falſhood, and injuſtice, and 
ill behaviour, as ſuch, and rewneded for the con- 
trary 3 which are inſtances where veracity, and Ju- 
ſtice, and right behaviour as ſuch, are naturally en- 
forced by rewards and puniſhments, whether more 
or leſs confiderable in degree : that, though civil 
government be ſuppoſed to take cognizance of acti 
ons in no other view than as prejudicial to ſociety, 
without reſpect to the immorality of them; yet s 
ſuch actions are immoral, fo the ſenſe which me 
have of the 'immorality of them, very greatly con 
tributes, in different e to bring offenders 1. 
ice; 
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- W fiice : and that intire abſence of all crime and guilt 
e in the moral ſenſe, when plainly appearing, will al- 
t moſt of courſe procure, and circumſtances of ag- 
„ eravated guilt prevent, a remiſſion of the penalties 
- WT annexed to civil crimes, in many caſes, though by 
no means at all. 
18 Upon the whole then, beſides the good and bad 
e- ectccts of virtue and vice upon men's own minds, 
0 Wl the courſe of the world does, in ſome meaſure, turn 
e ¶ upon the approbation and diſapprobation of them as 
er WM fuch, in others. The ſenſe of well and ill doing, 
-e preſages of conſcience, the love of good charac- 
ay ters and diſlike of bad ones, honour, thame, reſent- 
a- ment, gratitude; all theſe, contidered in themſelves, 
no and in their effects, do afford manifeſt real inſtances 
r- WJ 0! virtue as ſuch naturally favoured, and of vice as 
zer Wl ſuch diſcountenanced, more or leſs, in the daily 
'n- WJ courſe of human life; in every age, in every rela- 
n- on, in every general circumſtance of it. That God 
"gs WH has given us a moral nature“, may moſt juſtly be 
1 5 WM urged as a proof of our being under his moral go- 
ery ernment: but that he has placed us in a condition, 
nd Wl hich gives this nature, as one may ſpeak, ſcope to 
0n-W operate, and in which it does unavoidably operate; 
ju- i. . influence mankind to act, ſo as thus to favour 
en- ind reward virtue, and diſcountenance and punith 
ore vice; this is not the ſame, but a further, additional 
civil proof of his moral government: for it is an inſtance 
Ct of it. The firſt is a proof, that he will finally fa- 
vour and ſupport virtue effectually; the ſecond is 
an example of his favouring and ſupporting it at 
preſent, in ſome degree, e 


If- 


* See Diſſertation Il, 


etfect of virtuous practice; an effect ariſing imme- 
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If a more diſtinct inquiry be made, whence it a- 
riſcs that virtue as ſuch is often rewarded, and vice 
as ſuch is puniſhed, and this rule never inverted : 
it will be found to proceed, in part immediately 
from the moral nature itſelf, which God has given 
us; and alio in part, from his having given us, to- 
gether with this nature, fo great a power over each 
others happineſs and miſery. For fi /, it is cer- 
tain, that peace and delight, in ſome degree, and 
upon ſome occafions, is the neceſſary and preſent 


diately from that conſtitution of our nature. We 
are ſo made, that well doing as ſuch gives us ſatis- 
faction, at leaſt, in ſome inſtauces: ill-doing as 
ſuch, in none. And /econaly, from our moral 
nature, joined with God's having put our happineſs 
and mijery in many reſpects in each other's power, Wo 
it cannot but be, that vice, as ſuch, ſome kinds and b 
in ſt ances of it at leaſt, will be infamous, and men Wl a 
will be diſpoſed to puniſh it as in itfelf deteſtable ; Wb 

d 

d 
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and the villain will by no means be able always to 
avoid feeling that infamy, any more than he will be 
able to eſc ape this further puniſhment, which man- 
kind will be diſpoſed to inflict upon him, under the 
notion of his deſerving it. But there can be no- Wot 
thing on the fide of vice, to anſwer this: becauſe Wl th 
there is nothing in the human mind contradictory, 
as the Logicians ſpeak, to virtue. For virtue con- 
ſiſts in a regard to what is right and reaſonable, as 
being ſo; in a regard to veracity, juſtice, charity, 
in themſelves: and there is ſurely no ſuch thing, as 
a like natural regard to falſhood, injuſtice, cruelty. 
If it be thought, that there are inſtances of an ap- 


probation of vice, as ſuch, in itſelf, and for its oy 
e, 
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ſake, (though it does not appear to me that there 
is any ſuch thing at all; but ſuppoſing there vas 
it is evidently monſtrous : as much fo, as the mol 

acknowledged perverſion ot any paſſion whatever. 
duch inſtances of perverſion then being left out, as 
merely imaginary, or, however, unnatural; it muſt 
follow, from the frame of our nature, and from 
our condition, in the reſpetts now deſcribed, that 
vice cannot at all be, and virtue cannot but be, fa- 
roured as ſuch by others, upon ſome occaſions; 
and happy in itſelf, in ſome degree, But that they 
muſt by thus diſtinguiſhed in ſome degree, is in a 
manner neceſſary : it is matter of fact of daily ex- 
perience, even in the greateſt confuſion of human 
affairs. : 


de diſtributed 
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It is not pretended, but that in the natural courſe 


of things, happineſs and miſery appear to be diſtri- 
duted by other rules than only the perſonal merit 
and demerit of characters. They may ſometimes 
by way of mere diſcipline. There may 
de the wiſeſt and beſt reaſons, why the world ſhould 


de governed by general laws, from whence ſuch pro- 
niſcuous diſtribution perhaps muſt follow; and alſo 
why our happineſs and miſery ſhould be put in each 


other's power, in the degree which they are. 


And 


theſe things, as in general they contribute to the 
rewarding virtue and puniſhing vice, as ſuch : ſo 
they often contribute alſo, not to the invertion of 
this, which is impoſſible ; but to the rendering per- 
lons proſperous, though wicked; afflicted, though 
richteous 3 and which is worſe, to the rewarding 
ſme actions, though vicious; and puniſhing other 


«1151s, though virtuous. But all this cannot drown 
ie voice of nature in the conduct of providence, 
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plainly declaring itſelf for virtue, by way of diſtinc. . 


tion from vice, and preference to it. For, our be- 
ing ſo conſtituted, as that virtue and vice are thus Ms: 
naturally favoured and diſcountenanced, rewarded Wi: 
and puniſhed reſpectively as ſuch, is an intuitive Mo! 
proof of the intent of Nature, that it ſhould be ſo: . 
otherwiſe the conſtitution of our mind, from which WW 
it thus immediately and directly proceeds, would be. 
abſurd. But it cannot be ſaid, becauſe virtuous ac-WM"i 
tions are ſometimes puniſhed, and vitious actions WM! 
rewarded, that Nature intended it. For, though WM 
this great diſorder is brought about, as all actions Mo 
are done, by means of ſome natural paſhon ; yet 
this may be, as it undoubtedly is, brought about by. 
the perverſion of ſuch paffion, implanted in us for 
other, and thoſe very good purpoſes. And indeed 
theſe other and good purpoles, even of every path 
on, may be clearly ſeen. ic 
We have then a declaration, in ſome degree offi" 
preſent effect, from him who is ſupreme in Naturen 
which fide he is of, or what part he takes: a declaW#" 


ration for virtue, and againſt vice. So far there" 


fore as a man is true to virtue, to veracity and ju 
ſtice, to equity and charity, and the right of tha) 
caſe, in whatever he is concerned; ſo far he is o 
the ſide of the Divine adminiſtration, and co-opeeM!* 
rates with it: and from hence, to ſuch a man, a": 
riſes naturally a ſecret ſatisfaction, and ſenſe of i*W'" 
curity, and implicit hope of ſomewhat further. And 
V. This hope is} confirmed by the neceſſary ten 
dencies of virtue, which, though not of preſent ct 
fect, yet are at preſent diſcernable in nature; and i 
afford an inſtance of ſomewhat moral in the eſſenti 
conſtitution of it. There is, in the nature of things 
a tendency in virtue and vice to produce the good 
an 
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and bad effects now mentioned, in a greater degree 
than they do in fact produce them. For inſtance; 
good and bad men would be much more rewarded 
nd puniſhed as ſuch, were it not, that juſtice is 


known, and many, who would thus favour virtue 
md diſcourage vice, are hindered from doing ſo by 
xccidental cauſes. Theſe tendencies of virtue and 
vice are obvious with regard to nd. vi ſualt. But 
t may require more particularly to be conſidered, 
that power in a /o-1e?y, by being under the di ecti- 
on of virtue, naturally increates, and has a neceſſa- 
ry tendency to prevail over oppotite power, not 


by inder the direction of it; in like manner as power, 
ory being under the direction of reaſon, increaſes, 
ed nd has a tendency to prevail over brute force. 
tMThcre are ſeveral brute creatures of equal, and ſe- 


eral of ſuperior ſtrength, to that of men; and 
polibly the ſum or the whole ſtrength of brutes, 
ny be greater than that of mankind ; but reaſon 
gives us the advantage and ſuperiority over them; 
and thus man is the acknowleged governing animal 
won the earth. Nor is this tuperiority conſidered 
by any as accidental; but as what reaſon has a ten- 
lency, in the nature of the thing, to obtain. And 
jet perhaps difficulties may be raiſed about the 


a ncaning, as well as the truth, of the aſſertion, that 
ſe.irtue has the like rendency. : 
nd To obviate theſe difficulties, let us ſee more di- 


liactly, how the caſe ſtands with regard to reaſon 
which is ſo readily acknowleged to have this advan- 
ugeous tendency. Suppoſe then two or three men, 
if the beſt and moſt improved underſtanding, in a 
&lclate open plain, attacked by ten times the num- 

n K | ber 


often artificially eluded, that characters are not 
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ber of beaſts of prey: would their reaſon ſecure 
them the victory in this unequal combat? Power Ml 
then, though joined with reaſon, and under its di- 
rection, cannot be ſuppoſed to prevail over oppoſite M 
power, though merely brutal, unleſs the one bears MF 
ſome proportion to the other. Again: put the - 
maginary caſe, that rational and irrational creature 
were of like external ſhape and manner: it is cer-WM' 
tain, before there were opportunities for the firſt to 
diſtinguiſh each other, to ſeparate from their adver- 
ſaries, and to form an union among themſelves, M* 
they might be upon a level, or in ſeveral reſpects? 
upon great diſadvantage ; though united they mightM! 
be vaſtly ſuperior : ſince union is of ſuch efficacy" 
that ten men united, might be able to accompliſhM* 
what ten thouſand of the ſame natural ſtrength anꝗ 
underſtanding wholly ununited, could not. Ia thi 

caſe then, brute 8 more than maintai 

its ground. againſt reaſon, for want of union among 

the rational creatures. Or ſuppoſe a number 0 

men to land upon an iſland inhabited only by will 

beaſts; a number of men, who, by the regulation 

of civil government, the inventions of art, and th 

experience of ſome years, could they be preſerve 

ſo long, would be really ſufficient, to ſubdue th 

wild beaſts, and to preſerve themſelves in ſecuri 

from them: yet a conjuncture of accidents migh 

give ſuch advantage to the irrational animals, 
that they might at once overpower, and even ex 
tirpate, the whole ſpecies of rational ones. Leng 
of time then, proper ſcope and opportunities, fe 
reaſon to exert itſelf, may be abſolutely neceſſaryt 
its prevailing over brute force. Further ſtill : the 
arc many inſtances of brutes ſucceeding in * 
| whic 
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which they could not have undertaken, had not their 
irrational nature rendered them incapable of foreſee- 
ing the danger of ſuch attempts, or the fury of 
piſton hindered their attending to it; and there are 
nitances of reaſon and real prudence prevening 
men's undertaking what, it hath appeared after- 
wards, they might have ſucceeded in by a eld 
rſhneſs. And in certain conjunctures, ignorance 
and folly, weakneſs and diſcord, may have their 
advantages. So that rational animals have not ne- 
celſarily the ſuperiority over irrational ones: but, 


A how improbable ſocver it may be, it is evidently 
MM poflible that, in ſome globes, the latter may be 
7 ſuperior. And were the former wholly at variance 


md. diſunited, by falſe ſelf intereſt and envy, by 
treachery and injuſtice, and conſequent rage and 
malice againſt each other, whilſt the latter were 
firmly united amongſt themſelves by inſtinét; this 
night greatly contribute to the introducing ſuch an 
nverted order of things. For every one would 
conſider it as inverted : ſince reaſon has, in the na- 
ure of it, a tendency to prevail over. brute force; 
dotwithſtanding the poſſibility it may not prevail, 
nd the neceſſity, which there is, of many concur- 


reel. _. | Mt 2 
ring circumſtances to render it prevalent. 

4. Now I lays virtue in a ſociety has like tendency 
gh” procure uperiority and addirional power: whether 


is power be conſidered as the means of ſecurity 
tom oppoſite power, or of obtaining other advan- 
es. And it has this tendency, by rendering pub- 
ic good, an Object and end to every member of 
e ſociety 3, by putting every one upon conlidera- 
on and diligence, recollection and ſelf-government, 
ob in order to ſce what is the moſt cttcAual me- 
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thod, and alſo in order to perform their prope 
part, for maintaing and preſerving it; by uniting MW 
iociety within itſelf, and ſo encreaſing its ſtrength; hi 
and, which is particularly to be mentioned, unitingic; 
it by means of veracity and juſtice. For as thek 
laſt are principle bonds of union, ſo benevolence o 
public ſpirit, undirected, unreſtrained by them, i 
no body knows what. 34% 

And ſuppoſe the inviſible world, and the inviſib! 
diſpenſations of providence, to be, in any ſort, an 
logous to what appears ;' or that both together ma 
up one uniform ſcheme, the two parts of which, U 
part which we ſee, and that which is beyond o 
obſervaton, are analogous to each other: thet 
there muſt be a like natural tendency in the derive 


N 


power, throughout the univerſe, under the dir: MF! 
tion of virtue, to prevail in general over that, whig:: 
is not under its direction; as there is in reaſ»WMin 
derived reaſon in the univerſe, to prevail over bruWut 
force. But then, in order to the prevalence of ai 
tue, or that it may actualy. produce, what it hu 
a tendency to produce; the like concurrences anc 
neceſſary, as are, to the prevalence of reaſon. There 
muſt be ſome proportion, between the natural poi pet 
er or force which is, and that which is not, ur be. 
the direction of virtue: there muſt be ſufficiq an 


length of time; for the compleat ſucceſs of virti ic! 
as of reaſon, cannot from the nature of the thi le 
be otherwiſe than gradual : there muſt be, as q de 
may ſpeak, a fair field of trial, a ſtage large and pre 
tenſive enough, proper occaſions aad opportun'WM vu 
for the virtuous to join together, to exert themſei¶ not 
againſt lawleſs force, and to reap the fruit of Heer 
pnited labours, Now indeed it is to be hoped, irt 
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ere diſproportion between the good and bad, even 
erc on earth, is not fo great, but that the former 
une natural power ſufficient to their prevailing to a 
ng conſiderable degree, if circumſtances would permit 
eis power to be united. For, much leſs, very much 

ls, power under the direction of virtue would pre- 

fall over mu ch greater not under the direction of it. 

However, good men over the face of the earth can- 
bot unite; as for other reaſons, ſo becauſe they 
cannot be ſufficiently aſcertained of cach others cha- 
tacters. And the known courſe of human things, 


— 


me ſhortneſs of life, denies to virtue its full ſcope 
n ſeveral other reſpects. The natural tendency, 
viich we have been conſidering, though real, is 
hindered, from beiag carried into effect in the pre- 
ſent ſtate: but theſe hinderances may be removed 
In a future one. Virtue, to borrow the Chriſtian al- 
lulion, is militant here; and various untoward ac- 
adents contribute to its being often overborne: 
but it 'may combat with great advantage hereafter, 
and prevail. completely, and enjoy its conſequent 
rewards, in ſome future ſtates. Neglected as it is, 
perhaps unknown, perhaps deſpiſed and oppreiſed, 
here; there may be ſcenes in eternity, laſting enough, 
and in every other way adapted, to afford it a ſuffi. 
cient ſphere of action; and a ſufficient ſphere for 
the natuaal conſequences of it to follow in fact. If 
tne ſoul be naturally immortal, and this ſtate be a 
progreſs towards a future one, as childhood is to- 
virds mature age; good men may naturally unite, 
not only amongſt themſelves but alſo with other or- 
ders of virtuous creatures, in that future ſtate. For 
lirtue, from the very nature of it, is a principle and 
| bond 


the ſcene we are now paſſing through, particularly 


% 
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bond of union, in ſome degree, amongſt all who 
are endued with it, and known to each other; fo ay 
that by it, a good man cannot but recommend him 
ſelf to the tavour and protection of all virtuous be 
ings, throughout the whole univerſe, who can be 
, acquainted with his character, and can any way 
interpoſe in his behalf in any part of his duration, 

1 And one might add, that ſuppoſe all this advantage 
It ous tendency of virtue to become effect, amonyſt 
one or more orders of creatures, in any diſtant ſceac 
and periods, and to be ſeen by any orders of vici 
| ous creatures, throughout the univerſal Kingdor 
f of God; this happy effect of virtue would have. 
tendency, by way of example, and poſlibly in othe 
ways, to amend thoſe of them, who are capible of 
amendment, and being recovered to a juſt ſenſe of 
| virtue. It our notions of the plan of providence 
q were enlarged, in any ſort proportionable to what 
| late diſcoveries have enlarged our views with re 
* ſpect to the material world; repreſentations of this 
i kind would not appear abſurd or extravagant. How 
WM ever they are not to be taken, as intended for a li 
| teral delineation of what is in fact the particulat 

4 {ſcheme of the univerſe, which cannot be know 
W: without revelation: for ſuppoſitions are not to be 
f looked upon as true, becauie not incredible: bu 
| they are menti ned to ſhew, that our finding vir 
' tue to be hindered from procuriag to itſelf ſuch fu 
; periority and advantage, is no objection againſt i 


> 


having, in the eſſential nature of the thing, a ten 
dency to procure them. And the, ſuppolitions no! 
mentioned do, plainly ſhew this: for they ſhew 
that theſe hinderances are ſo far from being neceſſa 
ry, that we ourlclves can caſily conceive, how the 
X 2 
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'ho may be removed in future ſtates, and full ſcope be 
granted to virtue. And all theſe advantageous ten- 
mo lencics of it are to be conſidered as declarations of 
God in its favour. This however is taking a pret- 
bei large compaſs : though it is certain, that, as the 
material world appears to be, in a manner, bound- 
ones and immenſe; there muſt be /me ſcheme of 
SM providence, vaſt in proportion to it. 
5 But let us return to the earth our habitation; 
ind we ſhall ſee this happy tendency of virtue, by 
magining an inſtance not ſo vaſt and remote: by 


ſuppoſing a Kingdom or ſocicty of men upon it, 
"© WM bperfectly virtuous, for a ſucceffion of many ages z 
hen to which, if you pleaſe, may be given a fituation 
e of 


| idvantageous for univerſal monarchy. In fach a 
doi tate there would be no ſuch thing as faction: but 
Iren of the greateſt capacity would of courſe, all 
dong, have the chief direction of affairs willingly 
fielded to them; and they would ſhare it amon 


wü nemſelves without envy. Each of theſe would 
0 Wave the part afligned him, to which his genius 
ns peculiarly adapted: and others, who had not 
ulay any diſtinguithed genius, would be ſafe, and think 
Wg themſelves very happy, by being under the protec- 
* ton and guidance of thofe who had. Public de- 

"Wticrminations would really be the reſult of the unit- 
* ed wiſdom of the community: and they would 


* fuüth fully be executed, by the united ſtrength of it. 
owe would in a higher way contribute, but all 


I ould in ſome way contribute, to the public pro- 
nbi; and in it, each would enjoy the fruits of 
ws lis own virtue. And as injuſtice, whether by fraud 


or force, would be unknown among themfelves ; 
bthcy would be ſufficiently ſecured from it in their 
neigh- 


\ 

i 

: 
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another tenſe than any mortal has yet been; and 
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neighbours. For cunning and falſe ſclt-intereſt, 
confederacies in injuſtice, ever ſlight, and accom- 
panied with faction and inteſtine treachery z theſe 
on one hand would be found mere childiſh folly 
and weakneſs when ſet in oppoſition againſt wil. 
dom, public ſpirit, union inviolable, and fidelity on 
the other: allowing both a ſufficient length of years 
to try their force. Add the general influence, 
which ſuch a kingdom would have over the face of 
the earth, by way of example particularly, and the 
reverence which would be paid it. It would plain- 
Iv be ſuperior to all others, and the world muſt 
E come under its empire: not by means of 
awlels violence; but partly by what muſt be allow- 
ed to be juſt conqueſt ; and partly by other king- 
doms ſubmitting themſelves voluntarily to it, 
throughout a courſe of ages, and claiming its pro- 
tection, one after another, in ſucceflive exigencics. 
The head of it would be an univerſal monarch, in 


the eaſtern ſtile would be litcrally applicable to him, 
that all people, nation, and languages ſhould jorve 
him. And though indeed our knowlege of human 
nature, and the whole hiſtory of mankind {hew 
the impoſſibility, without ſome miraculous interpo- 
ſition, that a number of men, here on earth, ſhould 
unite in one ſociety or government, in the fear of 
God and univerſal practice of virtue: and that ſuch 
a government ſhould continue ſo united for a ſuc 
ceſſion of ages: yet admitting or ſuppoſing this, the 
effect would be as not drawn out. And thus, fo 
inſtance, the wonderrul power and proſperity pro 


miſed the Jewiſh nation in the ſcripture, would be 


in a great meaſure, the conſequence of what is pre 
| |  * » dicted 
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dicted of them; that the people ſhould be all righte- 


ws and tnherit the land for ever“; were we to 
underſtand the latter phraſe of a long continuance 
only, lufficient to give things time to work. The 
predictions of this kind, for there are many of them, 
cannot come to pals, in the preſent known courſe 
of nature; but ſuppoſe them come to pals, and 
then, the dominion and pre eminence promiſed 
muſt naturally follow, to a very conſiderable de- 
ce. 

Conſider now, the general ſyſtem of religion: 
that the government ot the world is uniform, and 
one, and moral; that virtue and right ſhall finally 
have the advantage, and prevail over fraud and law- 
lis force, over the deccits as well as the violence 
of wickedneſs, under the conduct of one ſupreme 
Governor; and from the obſervations above made, 
t will appear, that God has, by our reaſon, given 
us to ſee a peculiar connection in the ſeveral parts 
of this ſcheme, and a tendency towards the com- 
plction of it ariting out of the very nature of virtue; 
which tendency is to be confidered as ſomewhat 
noral in the eſſential conſtitution of this. If any 
one ſhould think all this tobe of little importance 
deſire him to conſider, what he would think, if vice 
had, effentially and in its nature, theſe advantage- 
dus tendencies; or if virtue had eſſentially the di- 
rect contrary ones. 

Bur, it may be objected. that, notwithſtanding 
ll theſe natural effects and theſe natural tendencies 
if virtue; yet things may be now going on through- 
but the univerſe, and may go on hereafter, in the 

| . ſame 
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ſame mixt way as here at preſent upon earth : vir. 
tue ſometimes proſperous, ſometimes deprefled ; 
vice ſometimes punithed, ſometimes ſucceſstul. The 
anſwer to which is, that it is not the purpoſe of 
this chapter, nor of this treatiſe, properly to prove 
God's perfect moral government over the world, 
or the truth of religion; but to obſerve what there 
is in the conſtitution and courſe of nature, to con 
firm the proper proof of it, ſuppoſed to be known: 
and that the weight of the foregoing obſervations tc 
this purpoſe, may be thus diſtinttly proved. Plea 
ſure and pain are indeed to a certain degree, nay to: 
very high degree, diſtributed amongſt us without any 
apparent regard tothe meritor demeritof characters 
And were there nothing elſe, concerning this matter 
diſcernible in the conſtitution and courſe of nature 
there would be no ground from the conſtitution and 
courſe of nature, to hope or to fear, that men would 
be rewarded or punifhed hereafter according to thei 
demerits : which however, it is to be remarked, im 
plies, that even then there would be no ground fron 
appearances tothink, that vice upon the whole woul 
have the advantage, rather than that virtue would 
And thus the proof of a future ſtate of retribution 
would reft upon the uſual known arguments for it 
which are think plainly unanſwerable; and woult 
be fo, though there were no additional confirmati 
on of them from the the things above inſiſted o 
But theſe things are a very ſtrong confirmation e 

them. For, by 
Firſt, They ſhew, that the author of nature 
not indifferer t to virtue and vice. They amount t 
a declaration from him, determinate and not to! 
evaded, in favour of one, and againſt the —_ 
uc 
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l, 
ach a declaration, as there is nothing to be ſet o- 
by rcr-againſt or aniwer on the part of vice. So that 


were a man, laying aſide the proper proof of reli- 
jon, to determine from the courſe ot nature only, 
whether it were moſt probable, that the righteous 
or the wicked, would have the advantage in a furure 
life ; there can be no doubt, but that he would de- 
termine the probability to be, that the former would. 
The courſe of nature then, in the view of it now 
ven, furniſhes us with a real practical proof of 
he Obligations of religion. 

Secondly, When, conformably to what religion 
aches us, God ſuall reward and puniſh virtue and 
rice as ſuch, ſo as that every one ſhall, upon the 
whole, have his deſerts ; this diſtributive juſtice 
vill not be a thing different in ind, but only in 
dg ce, from what we experience in his preſent go- 
rernment. It will be that in efe&, toward which 
we now ſee a tendency. It will be no more than 
the completion of that moral government, the prin- 
ples and beginning of which, have been thewn, 
beyond all diſpute, diſcernible in the preſent con- 
ttution and courſe of nature. And from hence 
t follows, | 


= Thirdly, That. as under the natural government 
51 of God, our experience of thoſe kinds and degrees 


ot happineſs and miſery, which we do expericnce at 
reſent, gives juſt ground to hope for and to fear, 
lizher degrees, and other kinds of both in a fu- 
ure ſrate, ſuppoſing a future ſtate admitted: ſo 


tue and vice are, in the manners above-mention- 
4, actually rewarded and puniſhed at preſent, in 
certain degree, gives juſt ground to hope and to 

WT L 2 fcar, 


nder his moral government, our experience, that 
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fear, that they may be rewarded and -punithed in 
an higher degree hereafter. It is acknowleged in- 
"deed, that this alone is not 1uſficient ground to 
think, that they aftually will be rewarded and pu- 
niſhed in a higher degree, rather than in a lower; 
but then, 

> Laſtly, There is ſufficient ground to think ſo, 
from the good and bad tendencies of virtue and vice, 
For theſe rendencies are eſfential, and founded in 
the nature of things; whereas the hinderances tg 
their becoming effect, are, in numberleſs caſcs, not 
neceſſary, but artificial only. Now it may be much 
more ſtrongly argued, that theſe tendencies, as well 
as the actual rewards and punithments, of virtue 
and vice, which ariſe directly out of the nature of 
things, will remain hereafter, than that the acciden 
tal hinderances of them wiil. And if theſe hinderan 
ces do not remain; thoſe rewards and punithment 
cannot but be carried on much further towards the 
perfection of moral government: i. e. the tenden 
cies of virtue and vice will become effect: bu 
when, or where, or in what particular way, canno 
bc known at all, but by revelation. 

Upon the whole: There is a kind.of moral go 
verninent implied in God's natural government 
* virtue and vice are naturally rewarded and pu 
pithed as beneficial and miſchievous to ſocicty 
+ and rewarded and punithed directly as virtue an( 
vice. 1 The notion then of a moral ſcheme of g 


vernment, is not fictitious; but natural; for it! 


ſuggeſted to our thoughts by the conſtirution an 
courſe of nature: and the execution of this {chei 
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in is actually begun, in the inſtances here mentioned. 
n- And cheſe things are to be confidered, as a declara- 
toon of the Author of Nature, for virtue, and againſt 

pu- vice: they give a credibility to the ſuppoſition of 
cr: their being rewarded and punithed hereafter 3 and 
alio ground to hope and to fear, that they may be 

{Ml rewarded and punithed in higher degrees than they 
ice are here. And as all this is confirmed, fo the argue 
din ment for religion, from the conſtitution and courſe 
sto of nature, is carried on farther, by obſerving, that 
not there are natural tendencies, and, in innumerable 

cl calcs, only artificial hinderances, to this moral 
el {cheme's being carried on much farther towards per- 
ru tection than it is at preſent *. "Che notion then of 
rc ol a moral ſcheme of government, much more perfect 
den than what is ſeen, is not a fictitious, but a natural 
ra notion : for it is ſuggeſted to our thoughts, by the 
nen cflential tendencies of virtue and vice. And theſe 
s thi tendencies are to be conſidered as intimations, as im- 
den plicit promiſes and threatenings, from the Author 
bull of Nature, of much greater rewards and puniſh- 
mne ments to follow virtue and vice, than do at preſent. 
And indeed, every natural tendency, which is to 
go continue, but which is hindered from becoming ef- 
nent t<<t by only accidental cauſes, affords a preſumpti- 
d pu on, that ſuch tendency will, ſome time or other, 
icty Wl become effect: a preſumption in degree proporti- 
c ang 0nably to the length of duration, through which 
tf g ſuch tendency will continue. And from theſe things 
r it WF together, ariſes a real preſumption, that the moral 
n ao !cheme of government eſtabliſhed in nature, ſhall be 
hey carried on much farther towards perfectionhereafter; 
2 75 and, 
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and, I think, a preſumption that it will be abſolute. 
ly compleated. But from theſe things, joined with 
the moral nature which God has given us, con. 
ſidered as given us by him, ariſes a practical proof: 
that it will be compleated : a proof from fact; and 
therefore a diſtinct one from that, which is deduced 
from the eternal and unalterable relations, the fit. 
ucis and unfitncls of actions. F 


HAF. . 0 


Of a State of Probation, as implying Trial, 
Difficulties and Danger. 


HF general doctrine of religion, that our 
preſent life is a ſtate of probation for a future 
one, comprehends under it ſeveral particular things, Wn: 
diſtinct from each other. But the firſt, and moſt 
common meaning of it, ſeems to be, that our future 
intereſt is now depending, and depending upon 
ourſelves; that we have ſcope and opportunities 
here, tor that good and bad behaviour, which God 
will reward and puniſh hereafter ; together will 
temptations to one, as well as inducements of rea 
ſon to the other. And this is, in great meaſure 
the ſame with ſaying that we are under the mora 
government of God, and to give an account of ou 
actions to him. For the notion of a future ac 
count and general righteous judgment, implie 
ſome ſort of temptations to what is wrong: othe 
wiſe there would bc no moral poſſibility of doing 
Wrong 

gee this proof drawn out briefly, Ch. yi. 
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wrong, nor ground for judgment, or diſcrimina- 
tion. But there is this difference, that the word 
probation is more diſtinctly and particularly expreſ- 
five of allurements to wrong, or difficultics in ad- 
F bcring uniformly to what is right, and of the dan- 
| ger of miſcarrying by fuch temptations, than the 
Lords moral government. A {tate of probation 
then, as thus particularly implying in it trial, diffi- 
culties and danger, may require to be conſidered 
diſtinctly by itſelf. 
And as the moral government of God, which re- 
lgion teaches us, implies, that we are in a ſtate of 
ain vich regard to a future world: ſo alſo this na- 
tural government over us, implies, that we are in 
a ſtate of trial, in the like ſenſe, with regard to the 
preſent wortd. Natural government by rewards 
and puniſhments, as much implies natural trial, as 
moral government does moral trial. The natural 
government of God here means“, conſiſts, in his 
nnexing pleaſure to ſome actions, and pain to o- 
wers, which are in our power to do or forbear, 
nd in giving us notice of ſuch appointment before- 
hand. This neceſſarily implies, that he has made 
dur happineſs and miſery, or our intereſt, to de- 
dend in part upon ourſelves. And fo far as men 
bave temptations to any courſe of action, which 
vill probably occaſion them greater temporal incon- 
enience and uneaſineſs, than ſatis faction; ſo far 
heir temporal intereſt is in danger from themſelves, 
Ir they are in a ſtate of trial with reſpect to it. Now 
tople often blame others, and even themſelves, 
or their miſconduct in their temporal concerns. 
| Aud 


Mt 
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And we find many are greatly wanting to them. 
ſelves, and miſs of that natural happineſs, which they 
might have obtained in the preſent life: perhaps e- 
very one does in ſome degree, But many run 
themſelves into great inconvenience, and into ex- 
treme diſtreſs and miſery : not through incapacity of 
knowing better, and doing better for themſelves, 
which would be nothing to the preſent purpoſe; 
but through their own fault. And theſe things 
neceſſarily imply temptation, and danger of mil: 
carrying, in a greater or leſs degree, with reſpect 
to our worldly intereſt or happineſs. Every ons 
too, without having religion in his thoughts, ſpeak: 
of the hazards which young people run, upon theit 
ſetting out in the world: hazards from other cauſcs 
than merely their ignorance, and unavoidable acci 
dents. And ſome courſcs of vice, at leaſt, being 
- contrary to men's vorldly intereſt or good; tem 
tations to theſe muſt at the ſame time be temptat 
ons to forego our preſent, and our future interel 
Thus in our natural or temporal capacity, we a 
in a ſtate of trial, 7. e of difficulty and danget 
analogous, or like to our moral and religious tria 
This will more diſtinctly appear to any one, v 
thinks it worth while, more diſtinctly, to conſide 
what it is which conſtitutes our trial in both c 
pacities, and to obſerve, how mankind behave und( 
It. , | 
And that which conſtitutes this our trial, in bot 
theſe capacities, muſt be ſomewhat either in 0 
external circumſtances, or in our nature. For, « 
the one hand, perſons may be betrayed into wro 
behaviour upon ſurprize, or overcome upon 4 
other very ſingular and extraordinary FINDS 0 
caſio 


* 
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afons; who would, otherwiſe, have preſerved their 
Wch:racter of prudence and virtue: in which caſes, 
ay one, in ſpeaking of the wrong behaviour of 
ace perſons, would impute it to ſüch particular 
-Wcxicroal circuniſtances. And on the other hand, 
nc who have contracted habits of vice and folly 
Wo! any kind, or have ſome particular paſſions in ex- 
, will eck opportunities, and, as it were, go out of 
2 way, to gratify themſelves in thete reſpects, 
a the expence of their wiſdom and their virtue 
Md to it, as every one would ſay, not by external 
ne ecmptations, but by ſuch habits and paſſions. And 
the account of this laſt caſe is, that particular pafli- 
ous are no more coincident with prudence, or that 
reaſonable 1elt-love, the end of which is our world- 
y) intereſt, than they are with the principle of vir- 
te and religion; but often draw contrary. ways to 
one, as well as to the other: and ſo ſuch particular 
paſſions are as much temptations, to act imprudent- 
ly with regard to our worldly intereſt, as to act. 
itioufſly *®, However, as when we ſay, men are 
niſled by external circumſtences of temptation ;. it 
cannot but be underſtood, that there is ſomewhat 
fithin themſelves, to render thoſe circumſtances 
emptations, or to render them ſuſceptible of im- 
preſſions from them: ſo when we ſay, they are 
miſled by paſſions; it is always ſuppoſed, that 
here are occations, circumſtances, and objects, ex- 
ting theſe paſſions, and affording means for grati- 
hing them. And therefore, - temptations from 
tin, and from without, coincide, and mutually 
| Wy por imply 

* See ſermons preached at the Rolls, 1726. ad. Ed. p. 206. 
k. ref p. 25, ttc Serm. p. 21; ete. | 
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imply each other. Now the ſeveral external objech F 
of the appetites, paſſſons, and affections, being pre... 
ſent to the ſenſes, or offering themſelves to the io 
mind, and ſo exciting emotions ſuitable to their na-M;: 
ture: not only in caſes where they can be gratified ap) 
conſiſtently with innocence and prudence, but al io. 
in caſes where they cannot, and yet can be gratified iO. 
imprudently and vitiouſly : this as really puts them car 
in danger of voluntary foregoing their preſent in Mur 
tereſt or good, as their future; and as really ren bett 
ders ſelf denial neceſſary to ſecure one, as the ot 
ther: i. e. we are in a like ſtate of trial with ren 
ſpect to both, by the very fame paſſions, excite e 
by the very ſame means. Thus mankind having r 
temporal intereſt depending upon themſelves, ang. 
a prudent courſe of behaviour being neceſſary to {Wit 
cure it; paſſions inordinately excited, whether Hen 
means of example, or by any other external ci fu. 
cumſtance, towards ſuch objects, at ſuch times, or Who: 
ſuch degrees, as that they cannot be gratified conlilont; 
ently with worldly prudence ; are temptations, «a (: 
gt rous, and too often ſucceſsful temptations, to foriiWelpc 
go a greater temporal good for a leſs ; i. e. to for Hupe 
go what is, upon the whole, our temporal intereſ Th 
for the ſake of a preſent gratification, This is Nou 
deſcription of our ſtate of trial in our tempoyroce 
capacity. Subſtitute now the word /uture for te ect 
prral, and virtue for prudence and it will be Mios, 
as Proper a 80 of our ſtate of trial in our It u 
ligious capacity: ſo analogous are they to each oth: « 
If, from conſideration of this our like ſtate e gr 


trial in both capacities, we go on to obſerve farth ua; 
how mankind behave under it; we ſhall find th ev 


are ſome, who have ſo little ſenſe of it, 9 
ca 


2 
1 


* 
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{circe look beyond the paſling day: they are ſo 
tuken up with preſent gratifications, as to have, in 
manner, no feeling of conſequences, no regard 
to their future caſe or fortune in this life; any 
more than to their happineſs in another. Some 
appear to be blinded and deceived by inordinate paſ- 
on, in their worldly concerns, as much as in religion. 
Ochers are, not deceived, but, as it were, forcib! 
cart ĩied away by the like paſſions, againſt their bet- 
tr judgment, and feeble reſolutions too of acting 
better. And there are men, and truly there are 
dot a few, who ſhameleſly avow, not their intereſt, 
but their mere will and pleaſure, to be their law of 
lie: and, who, in open defiance of every thing that 
 rcaſonable, will go on in a courſe of vitious extra- 
azance, foreſccing, with no remorſe, and little fear, 
nat it will be their temporal ruin; and ſome of 
em, under the apprehenſion of the conſequences 
wickedneſs in another ſtate. And to ſpeak in the 
volt moderate way, human creatures are not onl 


ntinually liable to go wrong voluntarily, but 


c ſee likewiſe that they often actually do ſo, with 
{pet to their temporal intereſts, as well as with 
tpect to religion. 

Thus our difficulties and dangers, or our trials, 
our temporal and our religious capacity, as they 


reed from the ſame cauſes, and have the fame 


ret upon men's behaviour, arc evidently analo- 
bus, and of the ſame kind. 

t may be added, that as the difficulties and dan- 
tis of miſcarrying in our religious ſtate of trial, 

greatly increaſed, and one is ready to think, in a 
unncr wholly made, by the ill behaviour of others : | 
Ja wrong education, wrong in a moral ſenſe, 


2 ſome- 
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ſometimes poſitively vitious; by general bad exam. 
ple; by the_diſhoneſt artifices, which are got into 
buſin« {les of all kinds; and, in very many parts of 
the world, by religion's being corrupted into ſuper. 
ſtitions, which indulge men in their vices: to in 
like manner, the difficultics of conducting ourſelves 


N« 
prudently in reſpect to our preſent intcreſt, and ourMn 
danger of being laid aſide from purſuing it, are great. a. 
ly cncreaſed, by a foolith education; and, after welra 
come to mature age, by the extravagance and care ea 
lefIneſs of others, whom we have intercourſe with Won 
and by miſtaken notions, very generally prevalent do 
and taken up for common opinion, concernipg tem 
poral happineſs, and wherein itconſiſts. And perionMp:: 
by their own negligence and folly in their tempo. 
affairs, no leſs than by a courſe of vice, bring themen 
ſelves into new difficulties ; and, by habits of ind; 
gence, become leſs qualified to go through then i, 
and one irregularity after another, cmbarratles thin not 
to ſuch a degree, that they know not where abo och 
they are; and often makes the path of conduct WI | 
intricate and perplexed, that it is difficult to trace ef: 
out; difficult even to determine what is the prude (er 
or the moral part. hus, for inſtance, wrong ot 
haviour in one ſtage of life, youth; wrong, I mcagtow 
contidering ourſelves only in our temporal capie 
without taking in religion; this, in ſeveral way 
increaſes the difficulties of right behaviour in matu on! 
age; . e. puts us into a more difadvantageous ita: 


of trial in our temporal capacity. vith 
We are an interior part of the creation of Gin 
There are natural appcarances of our being in a He 
ot degradation . And we certainly are in à con ol 
| . . 


2 Part II. Ch. V, 
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on, which does not ſcem, by any means, the moſt 
antagcous we could imagine or deſire, either in 
or natural or moral capacity, for ſecuring either 

our preſent or future intereſt. However, this con- 
on, low and careful and uncertain as it is, docs 
Moo: afford any juſt ground of complaint. For as 
een may manage their temporal affairs with pru- 
ace, and fo pals their days here on earth in tole— 
table cate and ſatisfaction, by a moderate degree of 
Wear: fo likewiſe with regard to religion, there is 
oo more required than what they are well able to 
Mo, and what they muit be greatly wanting to them=- 


cs, if they negiect. And for perſons to have that 


bt upon them, which they are well able to go 
rough, and no more, we naturally conſider as an 
nWeuicable thing; ſuppoſing it done by proper autho— 
viWrity. Nor have we any more reaſon to complain of 
m, with regard to the Author of Nature, than of his 
ae not having given us other advantages, belonging to 
oWother orders of creatures. - 

But the thing here inſiſted upon is, that the tate 
Wot trial which religion teaches us we are in, is ren— 
dered credible, by its being throughout uniform and 
of 4 piece with the general conduct of providence 
towards us, in all other reſpects within the compais 
ot our knowlege. Indeed if mankind, conlidered 
n their natural capacity, as inhabitants of this world 
only, found themſelves, froin their birth to their 
death, in a ſettled ſtate of ſecurity and happineis, 
vihout any ſollicitude or thought of their own : or 
they were in no danger of being brought into 
nconventencies and diitreſs, by careletineis or the 
olly of paſſion, through bad example, the treachery 
of others, or the deceitful appearances of things“: 
were 


— 
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were this our natural condition; then it might 
ſcem ſtrange, and be ſome preſumption againſt the Ml tt 
truth of religion, that it repreſents our future andi: 
more general intereſt, as not ſccure of courſe, but Ml 
as depending upon our behaviour, and requiring re-. 
collection and ſelf government to obtain it. For it WM"! 
might be alledged, What you ſay is our conditiun Ml 4 
« in one reſpect, is not in any ways of a ſort b. 
«& with what we find, by experience, our condition” 
© is in another. Our whole preſent intereſt is ſe- 
& cured to our hands, without any ſolicitude of MW ** 
& ours; and why ſhould not our future intercit, be 
if we have any ſuch, be ſo too?” But ſince, ou 
the contrary, thought and conſideration, the volun- ''2 
tary denying ourſelves many things which we de- 
fire, and a courſe of behaviour, far from being al- 
ways agreeable to us; are abſolutely neceſſary tc 
our acting even a common decent, and- common 
prudent part, ſo as to paſs with any ſatisfactiog 
through the preſent world, and be received upon any 
tolerable good terms in it : fince this is the caſe, a 
preſumption againſt ſelf-denial and attention be 
ing neceſſary to ſecure our higher intereſt, is re 
moved. Had we not experience, it might, perhap 
ſpeciouſly, be urged, that it is improbable any thing 
of hazard and danger ſhould be put upon us by a 
Infinite Being; when every thing which is hazard an 
danger in our manner of conception, and will en 
in error, confuſion, and miſery, is now already cer 
tain in his fore-knowlege. And indeed, why an 
thing of hazard and danger ſhould be put upon fuck 
frail creatures as we are, may well be thought 
difficulty in ſpeculation; and cannot but be ſo, ti 
we know the whole, or, however, much more C 


t 
* 
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the caſe. But ſtill the conſtitution of nature is as 
it is. Our hapineſs and mifery are truſted to our 
conduct, and made to depend upon it. Somewhat, 
and, in many circumſtances, a great deal too, is-put 
pon vs, either to do, or to ſuffer, as we chuſe, 
And all the various miſerics of life, which people 
bring upon. themſelves by negligence and folly, and 
night have avoided by proper care, are inſtances of 
die: which miſeries are beforchand, juſt as contin- 
ent and undetermined as their conduct, and left to 
de determined by it. 
1 Theſe obſervations are an anſwer to the objec- 
tons againſt the credibility of a ſtate of trial, as 
© inplying temptations, and real danger of miſcar- 
Hing with regard to our general intereft, under tire 
of moral government of God: and they thew, that, 
nf i! we are at all to be confidered in ſuch à capacity, 
and as having ſuch an intereſt ; the general anato- 
g of providence muſt lead us to apprehend'onr- 
klves in danger of miſcarrying, in different degrees, 
5 to this intereſt, by our neglecting to act the pro- 
pr part belonging to us in that capacity. For we 
have a preſent intereſt, under the' Government of 
God which we experience here upon earth. Ant 
is intereſt, as it is not forced upon us, fo neither 
Lit offered to our acc eptante, but to our acquiſi- 
ton; in fuch ſort, as that we are in danger of 
niffing it, by means of temptations to 'neglett, or 
xt contrary to it; and without attention and ſelf- 
lenial, muſt and do miſs of it. It is then perfect- 
| credible, that this may be our caſe, with reſpect 
v that cliief and final, good, which religion propo- 


ks to us. 
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Of a State of Probation, as intended for moral 
| Diſcipline and Improvement. 


ROM the conſideration of onr being in a pro- 
F bation- ſtate, of ſo much difficulty and hazard, 
naturally ariſes the queſtion, how we came to he 
placed init. But ſuch a general inquiry as this, 
would be found involved in inſuper able difficylrics, 
For, though ſome of theſe difficultics would be leſ- 
ſened by oblerving, that all wickedneſs is voluntary, 
as is implied in its very notion; and that many of 
the miſcrics of life have apparent good effects: yet 
when we conſider other circumſtances belonging t 
both, and what muſt be the conſequence of the 
former in a life to come ; it cannot but be acknow 
leged plain folly and preſumption, to pretend t( 
ive an account of the whole reaſons of this matter 
the whole reaſons of our being alloted a condition 
out of which ſo much wickedneſs and miſery, i 
circumſtanced, would in fat ariſe. Whether it b 
not beyond our faculties, not only to find our, bu 
even to underſtand, the whole account of this; 0 
though we ſhould be ſuppoſed capable ofunderſtand 
ing it, yet, whether it would be of ſervice or preju 
dice to us to be informed of it; is impoſſible to fa 
Hut as our preſent condition can in no wiſe be ſhe 
inconfiſtent with the perfect moral government « 
God: fo religion teaches us we were placed in | 
that we might qualify ourſelves, by the practice ( 
virtue. for another ſtate which is to follow it. 1 
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this, though but a partial anſwer, a very partial one 
indeed, to the enquiry now mentioned; yet, is a 
more ſatis factory aatwer to another, which is o 
rell, and of the utmoſt importance to us to have 
anlwered: the inquiry, what is our buſineſs here? 
The known end then, why we are placed in a ſtate 
of ſo much atllictiva, hazard, and dithculty, is, 
our improvement in virtue and piety, as the requi- 
te qualification for a future ſtate of ſecurity and 
happineſs. | 

Now the beginning of life, conſidered as an e- 
ducation for mature age in the preſent world, ap- 
peirs plainly, at firſt tight, analagous to this our 
rial for a future one: the former being in our 
temporal capaci'y, what the latter is in our religi- 
ous capacity. But ſome obſervatioris common to 
both ot them, and a more diſtinct conſideration of 
tach, will more diſtinctly thew the extent and force 
of the analogy between them; and the credibility, 
which ariſes from hence, as well as from the nature 
of the thing, that the preſent life was intended to 
be a ſtate of diſcipline for a future one. | 

I. Every ſpecies of creatures is, wee ſee, deſign- 
ed for a particular way of life z to which, the na- 
ure, the capacities temper, and qualifications, of 
ach ſpecies, are as neceſſary, as their external cir- 
wnſtunces. Both come into the notion of ſuch 
late, or particular way of. life, and conſtituent 
parts of it. Change a man's capacities or character 
the degree, in which it is conceivable they may 
* changed; and he would be altogether incapable 
a human courſe of life, and human happineſs : 
& incapable, as if, his nature continuing unchang- 
fd, he were placed in a world, where he had no 


ſphere 


— 
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ſphere of aQion, nor any objects to anſwer his ap. MW 
petites, paſſions, and affections of any fort. One 
thing is ſet over-againit another, as an antient writ. Mc 
er expreſſes it. Our nature correſponds to our M« 
external condition, Without this correſpondence, n 
there would be no poſſibility of any ſuch thing 8s 
human life and human happineſs - which life ande 
happineſs are, therefore, a r-/ul/t from our nature 
and condition jointly : meaning by human life, not 
living in the literal ſenſe, but the whole comple 
notion commonly underſtood by thoſe words. 8 
that, without determining what will be the employ 
ment and happineſs, the particular life of good me 
hereafter; there mutt be ſome determinate capacities 
ſome neceflary character and qualifications, withou 
which perſons cannot but be utterly uncapable of it 
in like manner, as there muſt be ſome, withou 
which men would be incapable of their preſent ſtat 
of life. Now, 

II. The conſtitution of human creatures, an 
indeed of all creatures which come under our no 
tice, is ſuch, as that they are capable of naturally be 
coming qualified for ſtates of life, for which th 
were once wholly unqualified. In imagination v 
may indeed conceive of creatures, as incapable ( 
having any of their faculties naturally enlarged, « 
as being unable naturally to acquire any new qual 
fications : but the faculties of every ſpecies no- 
to us, are made for enlargement; for acquireme 
of experience and' habits. We find ourſelves 
particular indued with capacities, not only of pe 
ceiving ideas, and of knowlege or perceiving tru 
but alſo of ſtoring up our ideas and knowlege Wi ex 
memory. We are capable, not only of acting, «Wn; 
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of having different momentary impreſſions made 
upon us; but of getting a new facility in any kind 
of action, and of ſettled alterations in our temper 
or character. The power of the two laſt is the pow- 
er of habits. But neither the perception of ideas, 
nor knowlege of any ſort, are habits; though ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to the forming of them. How- 
ever, apprehenſion, reaſon, memory, which are 
the capacitics of acquiring knowlege, are great 
improved by exerciſe. Whether the word habit 4s 
applicable to all theſe improvements, and in parti- 
cular how far the powers of memory and of habits 
may be powers of the fame nature, | thall not in- 
quire. But that perceptions come into our minds 
readily and of courſe, by means of their having 
been there before, ſcems a thing of the ſame ſort, as 
readincls in any particular kind of action, proceed- 
ng from being accuitomed to it. And aptneſs to 
collect practical obſervations of ſervice in our con- 
duct, is plainly habit in many caſes. There are ha- 
bis of perception, and habits of action. An inſtance 
ff the ol wy is our conſtant, and even involuata- 
i readineſs, in correcting the impreſſions of our 
iht concerning magnitudes and diſtances, ſo as to 
lubſtitute, judgment in the room of ſenſation imper- 
cptibly to ourſelves. And it ſeems as if all other 
Wociations of ideas not naturally connected, might 
de called paſſi ve habits; as properly as our readineſs 
n underſtanding languages, upon fight or hearing 
ords. And our readineſs in ſpeaking and writing 
bem is an inſtance of the latter, of active habits. 
or diſtinctneſs, we may conſider hahits, as belon - 
iz to the body, or the mind: and the latter will 
explained by the former. Under the former are 
wprehended all bodily acuvities or motions whe- 
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ther graceful or becoming, which are owing t 
uſe + under the latter, general habits of life and con. 
duct; ſuch as thoſe of obedience and tubmiffion tg 
authority, ar to any particular perſon ; thoſe of vera. 
city, juſtice, and charity; thoſe of attention, induſ. 
| try, ſelt- government, envy, revenge. And habjrs 
of this latter kind ſeem produced by repeated acts, 
as well as the former. And in like manner as habits 
belonging to the body are produced by external at; 
ſo habits of the mind are produced by the exertion 
of inward practical principles, i. e. by carryin; t em 
into act, or acting upon them; the principl-z o o- 
bedience, of veracity, juſtice, and charity. Nor 
can thoſe habits be e by any external courſe 
of action, otherwiſe than as it proceeds from thefe 
principles: becauſe it is only theſe inward princip!es 
exerted, which are ſtrictly acts of obedience, of 
veracity, of juſtice, and of charity. So likewiſe ha- 
bits of attention, induſtry, ſelf-government, are in 
the ſame manner acquired by exerciſe ; and hab!s 
of -nvy and revenge by indulgence, whether in out- 
ward act, or in thought and intention, i. e. inward 
act: for ſuch intention is an act. Reſolutions allo to 
do well, are properly acts. And endeavouriy 
to enforce upon our own minds a practical ſenfc 
of it, which a man really has himfelf, is a virtuous 
act. All iheſe, therefore, may and will contribute 
towards forming good habits. But going over th 
theory of virtue in one's thoughts talking well, ane 
drawing fine pictures, of it; this is ſo far from ne 
ceſiarily or certainly conducing to form an habit ot 
it, in him who thus employs himſelf; that it mi 
arden the mind in a contrary courſe, and rend! 
it gradually more inſenſible, 7: e form an habit 0 
inſenſibility, to all moral conſiderations. For, fro 
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our very faculty of habits, paſſive impreſſions, by 
being repeated, grow weaker. Thoughts, by often 
paſſing through the mind, are felt leſs ſenſibly: be- 
ing accuſto:ned to danger, begets intrepidity, 7. e. 
ellens fear; to diſtreſs, loſſens the paſſion of pity 
to inſtances of others mortality, leflens the ſenſible 
apprehenſions of our own. und from theſe two 


ed and ſtrengthened by repeated acts, and that paſſive 
impreſſions grow weaker by being repeated upon 
us; it muſt follow that active habits may be gra- 
duilly forming and ſtrengthening, by a courſc of 
acting upon ſuch and ſuch motives and excitements, 
whit theſe morives and excitcments themſelves are, 
by preportionable degrees, growing leſs ſenſible, i. e. 
are continually lefs and leſs ſenſihly felt, even as the 
a(iive habirs itrengthen. And experience confirms 
this: for active principles. at the very time that they 
are leſs lively in preception than they were, are found 
to be, ſome how, wrought more thoroughly into the 
ti mper and character, and become more effectual. in 


tioned may afford inſtances of it. Perception of 
inge danger, is a natural excitement of prſſive fear, and 
active caution: and by being inured to danger, 


ſame time that the former gradually leifens. Per- 
ccotion of diſtre's in others, is a natural excitement, 
pailively to pity, and actively to relieve it: but 
let a man ſet himſclF to attend to, inquire out, and 
relicve dittrefled perfons, and he cannot but grow 
I's and leſs ſenfibly affected with the various miſe- 
rics of lite, with which he mult become acquainted ; 
when yet, at the ſame time, benevolence, conſider- 
ed not as a paſſion, but as a practical principle of 


oblervations together; that practical habits are form- 


i fluencing our practice. The three things juſt men- 


havits of the latter are gradually wrought, at the, 
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acton, will ſtrengthea : and whilſt he paſſively 
compaſſionates the diſtreſſed leſs, he will require a. 
greater aptitude actively to aflit and befriend then, Wt 
do allo at the ſame time that the daily inſtances of 
mens dying around us, give us daily a leſs ſenſible 
2 feeling or apprehenſion of our own morta— 
ity, ſuch inſtances greatly contribute to the ſtrength- 
ening a practical regard to it in ſerious men; 1. e, 
to forming an habit of acting with a conſtant view 
to it. And this ſeems again further to ſhew, that 
paſſive expreſſions made upon our minds by admo- 
Nition, experience, example, though they may 
have a remote efficacy, and a very great one, to- 
wards forming active habits, yet, can have this eff- 
cacy no otherwiſe than by inducing us to ſucha 
courſe of action: and that it is, not being affected 
1o and fo, but acting, which forms thoſe habits; 
only it muſt be always remembered, that real en 
deavours to enforce good impreſſions upon our 
ſelves, are a ſpecics of -virtuous action. Nor dc 
ave know how far it is poſſible, in the nature at 
things, that effects ſhould be wrought in us at once 
equivalent to habits, i. e. what is wrought by ug 
and exerciſe. However, the thing infiſted ups 
is, not what may be poſſible, but what is in fad 
the appointment of nature: which is, that active 
habits are to be formed by <xerciſe. Their pro 
greſs may be ſo gradual, as to be imperceptible ol 
its ſteps : it may be hard to explain the faculty, h) 
which we are capable of habits, throughout its ſe 
veral parts; and to trace it up to its original, ſe 
as to diſtinguith it from all others in our mind 
and it ſeeras as if contrary effects were to be al 
cribed to it. But the thing in general, that our na 
| run 
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ure is formed to yield, in ſome ſuch manner as 
this, to uſe and exerciſe; is matter of certain ex- 
perieuce. 4 

Thus, by accuſtoming ourſelves to any courſe 


of ation, we get an aptneſs to go on, a facility, 


readineſs, and often pleaſure, in it. 'Fhe inclina- 
tons which rendered us averſe to it, grow weaker * 
the di ffic ulties in it, not only the imaginary but the 
real ones, leſſen: the reaſons for it, offer them- 
cles of courſe to our thoughts upon all. occaſions: 
and the leaſt glimpſe of them is ſufficient to make 
vs go ON, in a courſe of action, to which we have 
deen accuſtomed, And practical principles appear 
o grow ſtronger, abſolutely in themſelves, by exer- 
tic; as well as relatively, with regard to contrary 
principles; which, by being accuſtomed to ſubmit, 
do ſo habitually, and of courſe. And thus a new 
character, in ſeveral reſpects, may be formed; and 
many habitudes of life, not given by nature, but 
Fhich nature directs us to acquire. CATER 
III. Indeed we may be affured, that we ſhould 
erer have had theſe capacities of improving by expe- 
rence, acquired knowlege, and habirs, had they not 
deen neceſſary, and intended to be made uſe of. 
And accordingly we find them ſo neceffary, and 
hb much intended, that without them we ſhould 
te uiterly incapable of that, which was the end for 
Thich we were made, confidered in our temporal 
apaciy only: the employments and ſatisfactions 
of our mature ſtate of life. ; | 
Nature does in no wiſe qualify us wholly, much 
ks at once, for this mature ſtate of life. Even 
miturity of underſtanding and bodily ſtrength, 
vc not only arrived to gradually, but are alſo very 


much 
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much owing to the continued exerciſe of our 
powers of body and mind, from infancy. But if 
we ſuppoſe a perſon brought into the world with 
both theſe in maturity, as far as this is conceivable; 
he would plainly at firſt be as vnqualitied for the 
humaa life of mature age, as an idiot. He would 
be in a manner diſtracted, with aſtoniſhment, and 
apprehenſion and curioſity, and ſuſpenſe : nor can 
one guets, how long it would be. before he would 
be familiarized to himſelf and the objects about 
him enough, even to ſet himſelf to any thing. It 
may be queſtioned too whether the natural infor. 
mation of his ſight and hearing, would be of any 
manner of uſe at all to him in acting, before ex- 
perience. And it ſcems, that men would be ſtrange- 
ly headſtrong and ſelf-willed, and diſpoſed to exert 
themſelves with an impetuoſity, which would ren- 
der ſociety unſupportable, and the living in it im- 
practicable z were it not for ſome acquired mode- 
ration and ſelf government, ſome aptitude and readi- 
neſs in reſtraining themſelves, and concealing their 
ſenſe of things. Want of every thing of this kind 
which is learnt, would render a man as uncapable 
of ſociety, as want.of language would : or as his 
natural ignorance of any of the particular employ- 
ments of life, would render him uncapable of pro- 
viding himſelf with the common conveniences, 0r 
ſupplying the - neceſſary want of it. In theſe re- 
ſpects, and probably in many more, of which ve 
have no particular notion, mankind is left, by nature, 
an unformed, unfiniſhed creature; utterly deficient 
and unqualified, before the acquirments of know 


lege, experience, habits, for that mature ſtate s 
| like 
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life, which was the end of his creation, conſidering 
him as related only to this world. 

But then, as nature has endued us with a power 
of ſupplying thoſe deficiencies, by acquired know- 
lege, experience, and habits: ſo likewiſe we are 
placed in a condition, in infancy, childhood, and 
youth, fitted for it; fitted for our acquiring thoſe 
qualifications of all ſorts, which we ſtand in need 
of in mature age. Hence, children, from their very 
birth, are daily growing acquainted, with the ob- 
jects about them, with the ſcene in which they are 
priced, and to have a future part; and learning 
lomewhat or other, necefſary to the performance 
of it. The ſubordinations, to which they are ac- 
cuſtomed in domeſtic life, teach them ſelf govern- 
ment in common behaviour abroad, and prepare 
them for ſubjection and obedience to civil authori- 
ty. What paſſes before their eyes, and daily happens 
to them, gives them experience, caution againſt trea- 
chery and deceit, together with numberleſs little rules 
of action and conduct, which we could not live with- 
out ; and which are learnt ſo inſenſibly and ſo per- 
ſectly as to be miſtaken perhaps for inſtin&: though 
they are the effect of long experience and exerciſe; as 
much fo as language, or knowledge, in particular bu- 
hne(s or the qualifications and behaviour belonging 
o the ſeveral ranks and profeſſions. Thus the begin- 
ting of our days is adapted to be, and is, a ſtate of 
tucation in the theory and practice of mature life. 
We are much aſſiſted in it by example, inſtructi- 
on, and the care of others; but a great deal is left 
o ourſelves to do. And of this, as part is done 
ally and of courſe ; ſo part requires diligence and 
are, the yolumary foregoing many things which 

| we 
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we defire, and ſetting ourſelves to what we ſhould 
have no inclination to, but for the neceſſity or ex- 
pedience of it. For, That labour and induſtry, 
which the ſtation of ſo many abſolutely requires, 
they would be greatly unqualified for, in maturity; 
as thoſe in other ſtations would be, for any other 
ſorts of application; if both were not accuſtomed 
to them in their youth. And according as perſons 
behave themſelves, in the general education which 
all go through, and in the particular ones adapted to 
particular employments; their character is formed, 
and made appear: they recommend themſeli: 
more or leſs; and are capable of, and placed in, 
different ſtations in the ſociety of mankind; 

'The former part of life then, is to be conſidered 
as an important opportunity, which nature puts in- 
to our hands; and which, when loſt, is not to be 
recovered. And our being placed in a ſtate of diſ- 
cipline throughout this life, for another world, is 
a providential diſpoſition of things, exactly of the 
fame kind, as our being placed in a Mate of diſci- 
pline during childhood, for mature age. Our con- 
dition in both reſpects is uniform and of a piece, 
and comprehended under one and the ſame general 
law of nature. | 

And if we were not able at all to diſcern, how or Rl 
in what way the preſent life could be our prepara- 
tion for another; this would be no objection againſt 
the credibility of its being ſo. For we do not dil- 
cern, how food and fleep contribute to the growti 
of the body: nor could have any thought that they 
would before we had experience. Nor do children 
at all think, on the one hand, that the ſports and 


excrciſcs, to which they are ſo much addicted, con- 
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tribute to their health and growth; nor on the other, 
of the neceſſity which there is for their being re- 
WH rained in them; nor are they capable of under- 
WH {1:ding the uſe of many parts of diſcipline, which 


nevertheleſs they muſt be made to go through, 
in order to qualify thern for the buſineſs of mature 
age. Were we not able then to diſcover, in what 
reſpects the preſent life could form us for a future 
one: yet nothing would be more ſuppoſeable than 
that it might, in ſome reſpects or other, from the 
general analogy of providence. And this, for aught 
I ſce, might reaſonably be faid, even though we 
ſhould not take in the conſideration of God's moral 
overnment over the world. But, | 


d IV. Take in this conſideration, and conſequent= 
I ly, that the character of virtue and piety is a neceſ- 
( fary qualification for the future ſtate; and then we 


may diſtinctly ſee, how, and in what reſpects the 
preſent life may be a preparation for it: ſince we 
want, and are capable of, improvement in that cha- 
rafter, by meral and religious habits; and the preſent 
life is fit to be a flate of diſcipline for ſuch improve- 
nent, in like manner as we have already obſerved, 
how, and in what reſpects, infancy, childhood, and 
youth, are a neceſſary preparation, and a natural 
ate of diſcipline, for mature age. 

Nothing which we at preſent ſee, would lead us 
to the thought of a ſolitary unactive ſtate here- 
after: but, if we judge at all from the analogy of 
nature, we muſt ſuppoſe, according to the ſcripture 


Ne g : 
- account of it, that it will be a community. And 
and ther eis no ſhadow of any thing unreaſonable in con- 
on- king, though there be no analogy for it, that this 


eommunity will be, as the ſcripture repreſents it, 
2 under 
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under the more immediate, or, if ſuch an expreſſion 
may be uſed, the more ſenſible government of God, 
Nor is our ignorance, what will be the employments 
of this happy community, nor our conſequent ig 
norance, what particular.icope or occation there will 
be for the exerciſe of verity, juſtice and charity 
amongſt the members of it with regard to each other 
any proof, that there will be no ſphere of excrcilt 
for thoſe virtues. Much lets, if that were poſlible 
is our ignorance any proof, that there will he n 
occaſion for that frame of mind, or character whid 
is formed by the daily practice of thoſe particulaf 
virtues here, and which is a reſult from it. This a 
leaſt muſt be owned in general, that, as the govein 
ment eſtabliſhed in the univeric 1s moral, the cha 
racter of virtue and piety muſt, in fome way 
other, be the condition of our happinets, or tl 
qualiſicaticns for it. 

Now from what is above obſerved concernin 
our natural power of habits, it is caty to fee, thi 
we are «apable ot moral improvement by diſcipliug 
And how greatly we wart it, need not be prove lie 
any one who is acquainted with the great wickedneit 
of mankind ; or even with thote imperfection 
which the beſt are conicjovs of. But it is not plc 
Pups diftin&ly attended to by every one, that 1; 
occalion which human creatures have for diſcipiv 
to improve in them this character of virtue and pic: 
is to be traced up higher than to exceſs in the page 
ons, by indulgence and habits of vice, Manking 
and perhaps all finite creatures, from the very col 
fticurion of their nature, before babits of virtu 
are deficient, ard in danver of deviating from wh 
is right: and therefore ſtand in need of mou 
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habits, for a ſecurity againſt this danger. For, to- 
ether with the general principle of moral under- 
ſanding, we have in our inward frame various af- 
fctions towards particular external objects. Theſe 
zitions are naturally, and of right, ſubject to the 
government of the moral principle, as to the occa- 
ons upon which they may be graiined ; as to the 
me, degrees, and manner, in which the objects of 
hem may be purſued : but then the principle of 
jirtuc can neither excite them, nor prevent their 
being excited. On the contrary, they are naturally 
Eu, when the objects of them are preſent to the 
mind, not- only before all conſideration, whether 
they can be obtained by lawful means, but after it 
ks found they cannot. For the natural objects of 
Nection continue ſo; the neceffaries, conveniences, 
and pleaſures of life, remain naturally defirable z 
though they cannot poſſibly be obtained ar all. And 
when the objects of any atfection whatever cannot 
be obtained without unlawful means; but may be 
obtained by them: ſuch affection, though its being 
excited, and its continuing ſome time in the mind, 
de as innocent as it is natural and neceſſary; yet 
annot but be conceived to have a tendency to in- 
tne perſons to venture upon ſuch unlawtul means : 
ind therefore muſt be conceived as putting them in 
ſme danger of it. Now what is the general ſecurity 
ainſt this danger, againſt their actually deviating 
rom right? àAs the danger is, fo alſo muit the ſecu- 
ity be, from within: from the practical principle 
ot virtue x. And the ſtrengthening or improving this 
| | principle, 

* It may be thought, that ſenſe of intereſt would as effec» 
ily reſtrain creatures from deing wrong, But if by a /e1ſe 
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principle, conſidered as practical, or as a principle 
of action, will leſſen the danger, or encreale the 
ſecurity againſt it. And this moral principle is capa. 
ble of improvement, by proper diſcipline andexercil:; 
by recollecting the practical impreflions which exam. 
ple and experience have made upon us : and, inſtead 
of following humour and mere inclination, by con. 
tinually attending to the equity and right of the caſe, 
in whatever we are engaged, be it in greater or leſs 
matters; and accuſtoming ourſelves always to at 
upon it; as being itſelf the juſt and natural motive 
of action : and as this moral courſe of behaviour, 
muſt neceſſarily, under Divine government, be our 
final intereſt. Thus the principle of virtue, in. 
proved into an habit, of which improvement we art 
thus capable, will plainly be, in proportion t the 
ftirength of it, a ſecurity againſt the danger which 
finite creetures are in, from the very nature of pr- 
penſion, or particular affecting. This way of put- 

| "uf 


of intereſt is meant a ſpeculative conviction or belief, that ſuch 
and ſuch indulgence would occaſion them greater uneaſincfs 
upon the whole, than ſatisfaction; it is contrary to preſent er- 
perience to ſay, that this ſenſe of intereſt is ſufficient to reſtrain 
them from thus indulging themſelves. And if by ſenſe of i 
tereſt is meant, a practical regard te what is upon the whole 
our happineſs: this is not only coincident with the princyle 
of virtue or moral rectitude, but is a part of the idea itſel. 
And it is evident this reaſonable ſelf love wants to be improved 
as really as any principle in our nature. For we daily (et 
overmaiched, not only by the more boiſtetous paſſions, but iy 
curioſity, ſhame, love of imitati n, by any thing, even indolene! 
eſpecially if the intereſt, the temporal intereſt, ſuppoſe, which 
is the end of ſuch ſelf love, be at a diſtance, 80 greatly ut 
profligate men miſtaken, when they affirm they are wholly go 
verned by intcreſtedneſs and ſelf love. And ſo little cauſe 
there tor moraliſts to diſclaim this principle. See p. 81, 82. 
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ing the matter, ſuppoſes particular affections to re- 
main in a future ſtate; which it is ſcarce poſſible to 
avoid ſuppoſing. And if they do; we clearly ſee, 
that acquired habits of virtue and ſelf. government 
ay be neceſſary for the regulation of them. How- 
ver, though we were not diſtinctly to take in this 
uppoſition, but to ſpeak only in general: the thing 
really comes to -the fame. For habits of virtue, 
hus acquired by diſcipline, are improvement in vir- 
ue: and improvement in virtue, muſt be advance- 
ment in' happineſs, if the government of the uni- 

erſe be moral. | 
From theſe things we may obſerve, and it will 
farther ſhew this our natural and original need of 
being improved by diſcipline, how it comes to pals, 
that creatures made upright fall; and that thoſe 
ho preſerve their uprightneſs, by fo doing, raiſe 
hemſclves to a more ſecure ſtate of virtue. To 
ay that the former is accounted for by the na- 
ure of liberty, is to ſay no more, than that an e- 
ent's actually happening is accounted for by a mere 
poſſibility of. its happening. But it ſeems diſtinctly 
onceivable from the very nature of particular af- 
fections or propenſions. For, ſuppoſe creatures 
ntended for ſuch a particular ſtate of life, for which 
uch propenſions were neceflary : ſuppoſe them en- 
ved with ſuch propenſions, together with moral un- 
lerſtanding, as well including a practical ſenſe of vir- 
ue, as a ſpeculative perceptionof it; and that all theſe 
cveral principles, both natural and moral, forming 
an inward conſtitution of mind, were in the moſt 
ract proportion poſſible; i. e. in a proportion the 
noſt exactly adapted to their intended ſtate of life: 
uch creatures would be made upright, or finitely 
perfect. 
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perfect. Now particular propenſions, from their 
very nature, muſt be felt, the objects of them being 
preſent ; though they cannot be gratified at all, or 
not with the allowance of the moral principle. But 
if they can be gratified without its allowance, or by 
contradicting it; then they muſt be conceived to 
have ſome tendency, in how low a degree ſocver, 
yet ſome teridency, to induce perſons to ſuch for- 
bidden pratification. This tendency, in ſome one 
particular propenſion, may be encreaſed, by the 
greater frequency of occaſions naturally exciting it, 
than of occaſions exciting others. The leaſt volun- 
tary indulgence in forbidden circumſtances, though 
but in thought, will encreaſe this wrong tcndency 
and may encreaſe it further, till, peculiar conjuncs 
tures perhaps conſpiring, it becomes effect; and 
danger of deviating from right, ends in actual devi- 
ation from it: a danger neceſſarily ariſing from the 
very nature of propenſion; and which therefore 
could not have been prevented, though it might have 
been eſcaped, or got innocently through. The caſe 
would be, as if we were toſuppoſe a ſtrait path mark- 
ed out for a perſon, in which ſuch a degree of atten- 
tion would keep him ſteady: but if he would not 
attend in this degree, any one of a thouſand objects, 
catching his eye, might lead him out of it. Now it is 
impoſſible to ſay, how much, even the firſt full o- 
vert act of irregularity, might diſorder the inward 
conſtitution; unſettle the adjuſtments, and alter 
the proportions, which formed it, and in which the 
- uprightneſs of its make conſiſted: but repetition of 
abs; ee would produce habits. And thus the 
conſtitution would be ſpoiled ; and creatures made 


upright, become corrupt, and deprived in their 
tle 
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tied character, -proportionably to their repeated ir- 
regularities in occatonal acts. But on the contrary, 
thele creatures might have improved and raiſed 
themſelves, to an higher and more ſccure ſtate of 
virtue, by the contrary behaviour : by ſteadily fol- 
lowing the moral priaciple, ſuppoſed to be one part 
ol their nature; and thus witaſtanding that una- 
voidable danger of detcction, which neceflarily a- 
role from propealion, the other part of it. For, 
by thus preſerving their integrity for ſome time, 
their danger would leften ; ſince propenſions by be- 
ing inured to fubmit, would do it more caſily and 
ot courle : and their ſecurity againſt this leflening 
dinger would encrcale; ſince the moral priaciple 
would gain additional ſtreagth by exerciſe: both 
| which things are implied in the notion of virtuous 
habits, Thus then vitious indulgence, is not only 
criminal in itſelf, but alio depraves the inward con- 
ſtitution and character. And virtuous ſelf-goveru- 
ment, is nt only right in itſelf, but allo improves 
the inward counſtitution or character: and may im- 
prove it to fuch a degree, that though we thould 
ſuppoſe it impoſſible, for particular affections to be 
abſolutely coincident with the moral principle; and 
conſequently thould allow, that ſuch creatures as 
have been above ſuppoſed, would for ever remain 
deteCtible z yet their danger of actually deviating 
from right, may be almoſt infiaitely leſſened, and 
they fully fortified againſt the remains of it; if 
hat may be called danger, againſt which, there is 
n adequate effectual ſecurity. But till, this their 
lipher perfection may continue to conſiſt in habits 
ot virtue formed in a ſtate of diſcipline, and this 
licir more c cat ſecurity remain to proceed from 
P : them 
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them. And thus it is plainly conceivable, that crea. 
tures without blemiſh, as they came out of the 
hands of God, may be in danger of going wrong; 
and ſo may ſtand in need of the ſecurity of virtu- 
ous habits, additional to the moral principle wrought 
into their natures by him. That which is the 
ground of their danger, or their want of ſecurity, 
may be confidered as a deficiency in them, to which 
virtuous habits are the natural ſupply. nd as they 
are naturally capable of being raiſed and improved 
by diſcipline, ic may be a thing fit and requiſite, 
that they ſhanld be placed in circumſtances with 
an eye to it: in circumſtances peculiarly fitted to 
be, to them, a ſtate of diſcipline for their improve 

ment in virtue. 3 
But how much more ſtrongly muſt this hold wit 
rt ſpect to thoſe, who have corrupted their natures, 
are fallen from their original rectitude, and whoſe 
paſſions are become exceſſive by repeated violations 
of their inward conſtitution ? Upright creature 
may want to be improved : depraved creatures want 
to be renewed. Education and diſcipline, whict 
may be in all degrees and ſorts of gentleneſs and o 
ſeverity, is expedient for thoſe : but muſt be abſc 
lately neceflary for theſe. For theſe, diſcipline © 
the ſeverer ſort too, and in the higher degrees of! 
muſt be neceflary, in order to wear out viciou 
habits 3 to recover their primitive ſtrength of {elh 
government, which indulgence muſt have weake 
ed; to repair, as well as to raiſe into an habit, tl 
moral principle, in order to their arriving at a { 
cure ſtate of virtuous happineſs. 
Now whoever will confider the thing, may clear 
ſee, that the preſent world is peculiarly fit to : 
[a 
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ſtate of diſcipline for this purpoſe, to ſuch as will 
ſet themſelves to mend and improve. For, the va- 
rious temptations with which we are ſurrounded 3 
our experience of the deceits of wickedneſs ; having 
been in many inſtances led wrong ourſelves; the 
great viti Huſneſs of the world; the infinite diſorders 
conſequent upon it; our being made acquainted 
with pain and ſorrow, either from our own feeling 
of it, or from the ſight of it in others ; theſe things, 
though ſome of them may indeed produce wrong 
effects upon our minds, yet when duly reflected up- 
on, have, all of them, a direct tendency to bring 
us to a ſettled moderation and reaſonableneſs of tem- 
per: the contrary both to thoughtleſs levity, and 
alſo to that unreſtrained ſelf- will, and violent bent 
to follow preſent inclination, which may be obſerved 
in undiſciplined minds. Such experience, as the pre- 
ſent ſtate affords, of the frailty of our nature; of 
the boundleſs extravagance of ungoverned paſſion; 
of the power which an Infinite Being has over us by 
the various capacities of miſery which he has given 
us; in ſhort, that kind and degree of experience, 
vhich the preſent ſtate affords us, that the conſtitu- 
tion of nature is ſuch as to admit the poſſibility, the 
danger, and the actual event, of creatures loſing 
their innocence and happineſs, and becoming vitious 
nd wretched ; hath a tendency to give us a. practical 
ſenſe of things, very different from a mere ſpecula- 
ire knowlege, that we are liable to vice and capa- 
de of miſery. And who knows whether the ſecu- 
ty of creatures in the higheſt and moſt ſettled ſtate 
of perfection, may not in part ariſe, from their hav= 
ug had ſuch a ſenſe of things as this, formed, 
ad habitually fxt within them, in ſome ſtate of 

2 pro- 
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probation. And pafſing through the preſent world 
with that moral attention, which is neceffary to 
the acting a right part in it, may leave everlaſting 
impreſſions of this fort upon our minds. But tg 
be a little more diſtinct: allurements to what is 
wrong; difficulties in the diſcharge of our duty; 
our not being able to act an uniform right par 
without ſome thought and care; and the opportu- 
nities which we have, or imagine we have, of + 
voiding what we diſlike, or obtaining what we de- 
ſire, by unlawful means, when we either cannot 
do it at all, or at leaſt not ſo eaſily, by lawful 
ones; thele things, i. e. the ſnares and temprati- 
ons of vice, are what render the preſent world pe 
culiarly fit to be a ſtate of difcipline, to thoſe who 
will preſerve their integrity: becauſe they render 
being upon our guard, reſolution, and the denial of 
our paſſions, neceſſary in order to that end. And 
the exerciſe of ſuch particular recolle&tion, inten 
tion of mind, and ſelf-government, in the practice 
of virtue, has, from the make of our nature 
a peculiar tendency to form habits of virtue 
as implying, not only a real, but alſo a mort 
continued, and a more intenſe exerciſe of the 
virtuous principle; or a more conſtant and 

ſtronger effort of virtue exerted into act. Thus ſy 
poſe a perſon to know himſelf to be in a particula 
danger, for ſome time, of doing any thing wrong 
which yet he reſolves fully not to do; continil 
cd recollection, and keeping upon his guard, 
order to make good his refolution, is a contend 
exerting of that act of virtue in a hh degre 

which nced have been, and perhaps would ha 
been, only imfantancous and week, had thewſ 
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tation been ſo. It is indeed ridiculous to aſſert, 
that ſelf-denial is eſſential to virtue and piety : but 
it would have been nearer the truth, though not 
ſtrictly the truth itſelf, to have ſaid, that it is eſſen- 
tial to diſcipline and improvement. For though 
actions mate riaſly virtuous, which have no fort of 
difficulty, but are perfectly agreeable to our parti. 
cular inclinations, may poſſibly be done only from 
theſe particular inclinations, and fo may not be any 
exerciſe of the principle of virtue, i. e. not be vir- 
tous actions at all; yet on the contrary they 
may be an exerciſe of that principle : and when 
they are, they have a tendency to form and fix the 
habit of virtue. But when the exerciſe of the 
WM vinivous principle is more continued, oftener re- 
pcated, and more intenſe z as it muſt be in circum» 
ſtances of danger, temptation and difficulty, of any 
kind and in any degree; this tendency is increaſed 
proportionably, and a more confirmed habit is the 
ice conſequence, | | : 
re This undoubredly holds to a certain length; but 
how far it may hold, I know not. Neither our in- 
oF tellectual powers, nor our bodily ſtrength, can be 
improved beyond ſuch a degree; and both may be 
over-wrought. Pofſibly there may be ſomewhat 
analogous to this, with reſpect to the moral charac- 
ter; which is ſcarce worth confidering. And J 
bug mention it only; leſt it ſhould come into ſome per- 
bons thoughts, not as an exception to the foregoing 
obſervations, which perhaps it is; but as a confuta- 
auc don of them, which it is not. And there may be 
ro [e113] other exceptions. Obſervations of this kind 
canot be ſuppoſed to hold minutely, and in every 
cm calc. It is enough that they hold in general. And 
aue 6 theſe 
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theſe plainly hold ſo far, as that from them may 
be ſeen diſtin&tly, which is all that is intended by 
them, that the preſent world is peculiarly fit to be 
a tate of diſcipline, for our improvement in virtue 
and piety : inthe ſame ſenſe as ſome ſciences, by re- 
quiring and engaging the attention, not to be ſure 
of ſuch perſons as will not, but of ſuch as will, ſet 
themſelves to them; are fit to form the mind to 
habits of attention. | 
Indeed the preſent ſtate is ſo far from proving, 
in event, a diſcipline of virtue to the generality of 
men, that, on the contrary, they ſeem to make it a 
diſcipline of vice. And the vitiouſneſs of the 
world is, in difterent ways, the great temptation, 
which renders it a ſtate of virtuous diſcipline, in 
the degree it is to good men. The whole end, 
and the whole occaſion, of mankind's being placed, 
in ſuch a ſtate as the preſent, is not pretended to 
be accounted for. That which appears amidſt the 
general corruption, is, that there are ſome perſons, 
who, having within them the principle of amend- 
ment and recovery, attend to and follow the no- 
tices of virtue and religion, be they more clear or 
more obſcure, which are afforded them; and that 
the preſent world is, not only an exerciſe of vir- 
tue in theſe perſons, but an exerciſe of it in ways 
and degrees, peculiarly apt to improve it: apt to 
improve it, in ſome reſpects, even beyond what 
would be, by the exerciſe of it required in a per- 
fectly virtuous ſociety, or in a ſociety of equally 
imperfect virtue with themſelves. But that the 
preſent world does not actually become a ſtate of 
moral diſcipline to many, even to the generality, 


i. e. that they do not improve or grow better in 
- in 
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it, cannot be urged as a proof, that it was not in- 
tended for moral diſcipline, by any who ar all ob- 
ſerve the analogy of nature. For, of the nume- 
rous ſeeds of vegetables and bodics of animals, 
which are adapted and put in the way, to improve 
to ſuch a point or ſtate of natural maturity and 
rfection, we do not ſee perhaps that one in a 
million actually does. Far the greateſt part of 
them decay before they are improved in it; and 
appear to be abfolutely deſtroyed. Vet no one, 
who. does not deny all final cauſes, will deny, that 
thyuſe ſeeds and bodies, which do attain to that 
point of maturity and perfection, anſwer the end 
for which they were really deſigned by nature: and 
therefore that nature deligned them for ſuch per- 
fection. And I cannot forbear adding, though ir 
3s not to the preſent purpoſe, that the appearance 
of ſuch an amazing wafte in nature with reſpect 
to thefe ſeeds and bodies, by foreign cauſes, is to 
us as unaccountable, as, what is much more terrible; 
the preſent and future ruin of ſo many moral agents 
by themſelves, i. e. vice. TOTES 
Againſt this whole notion of moral diſcipline, 
it may be objected, in another way; that fo far as 
acourſe of behaviour, materially virtuous, proceeds 
from hope, and fear, ſo far it is only a diſcipline 
and (trengthening of ſelf- love. But doing what God 
commands, becauſe he commands it, is obedience, 
though it proceeds from hope or fear. And a courſe 
of ſuch obedience will form habits of it. And a 
conſtant regard to veracity, juſtice and charity, 
may form diſtinct habits of theſe particular virtues; 
and will certainly form habits of ſelf-government, 
and of denying our inclinations, whenever veracity, 


juſtice, 
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juſtice, or charity requires it. Nor is there an 
foundation for this great nicety, with which ſome 
affect to diſtinguith in this caſe, in order to depreci- 
ate all religion proceeding from hope or fear. For, 
veracity, juſtice, and charity, regard to God's au- 
thority, and to our own chief intereſt, are not only 
all three coincident : but each of them is, in itſelt, 
a juſt and natural motive or principle of action. 
And he who begins a good life from any one of them, 
and perſeveres in it, as he is already in ſome de- 
gree, ſo he cannot fail of becoming more and 
more, of that character, which is correſpondent to 
the conſtitution of nature as moral ; and to the re- 
lation, which God ſtands in to us as moral Go- 
vernor of it: nor conſequently can he fail of ob- 
taining that happineſs, which this conſtitution and 
relation neceflarily ſuppoſe connected with that cha- 

racter. | 
"Theſe ſeveral obſervations, concerning the ative 
principle of virtue and obedience to God's command, 
are applicable to paſſive ſubmiſſion or reſignation to 
his will : which is another effential part of a right 
character, connected with the former, and very 
much in our power to form ourſelves to. It may 
be imagined, that nothing but afflictions can give 
occaſion for, or require this virtue; that it can 
have no reſpect to, nor be any way neceſſary to qua- 
lify for, a ſtate of perfect happineſs: but it is no 
experience which can make us think thus. Proſperi- 
ty itſelf, whilſt any thing ſuppoſed deſirable is oo 
ours, begets extravagant and unbounded thoughts 
Imagination is altogether as much a ſource of dil 
content, as any thing in our external condition. It ig 
indeed true, that there can be no ſcope MI 
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when ſorrow ſhall be no more: hut there may be 
need for 4 temper of mind, whach {hl} have been 
formed by patience. For, though felf-love, con- 
dered merely as an active principle leading us to 
purtuc Our chief intereſt, cannot but be uniformly 
coincident with the principle of obedience to God's 
commands, our interett being rightly underſtood ; 
becauſe this obedience, and the purſuit of our own 
chick intereſt, muſt be in every caſe one and the 
{unc ching: yet it may be queſtioned, whether ſelf- 
love, contidered merely as the defire of our own 
intereſt or happineſs, can, from its nature, be thus 
abſolutely and uniformly coincident with the will of 
Gol; any more than particular affections can “: 
coincident in ſuch fort, as not to be liable to be 
excited upon occaſions and in degrees, impoſſible to 
be gratified conſiſtently with the conſtitution of 
things, or the Divine appointments. So that habits 
of relignation may, upon this account be requiſite 


s formed by uſe. However, in general, its ob- 
vions, that both ſelf-love and particular affections 
in human creatures conſidered only as paſſive feel- 
gs, diſtort and rend the mind; and therefore ſtand 
in need of diſcipline. Now denial of thoſe particus 
lr atfeCtionsg in a courſe of active virtue and obe- 
dience to God's will, has a tendency to moderate 
them; and ſeems alſo to have a tendency to habituate 
the mind, to be caſy and ſatisfied with that degree 
of happineſs which is allotted us, i. e, to moderate 
{lf-love. But the proper diſcipline for reſignation, 
6 allliction. For a right behaviour under that trial; 
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recollecting ourſelves ſo as to conſider it in the view, 
in which religion teaches us to conſider it, as from 
the hand of God ; receiving it as what he appoints, 
or thinks proper to permit, in his world and under 
his government; this will habitnate the mind to a 
dutiful ſubmiſſion. And ſuch ſubmiſſion, together 
with the active principle of obedience, make up the 
temper and character in us, which anſwers to his 
ſovereignty; and which abſolutely belongs to the 
condition of our being, as dependant creatures, 
Nor can it be ſaid, that this is only breaking the mind 
to a ſubmiſſion to mere power; for mere power 
may be accidental, and precarious, and uſurped : 
but it is forming within ourſelves the* temper of re- 
ſignation to his rightful authority, who is, by na- 
ture, ſupreme over all, 

Upon the whole: ſuch a character, and ſuch 
qualifications, are neceſſary for a mature ſtate of 
life in the preſent world, as nature alone does in 
Do wiſe beſtow ; but has put it upon us, in great 
part, to acquire, in our progreſs from one ſtage of 
life to another, from childhood to mature age: put 
it upon us to acquire them, by giving us capacities 
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of doing it, and by placing us, in the beginning of an 
life, in a condition fit for it. And this is a general Wl 
analogy to our condition in the prefent world, as in W ©! 
a ſtate of moral diſcipline for another. It is in vain e 
then to object againſt the credibility of the preſent ¶ © 
life's being intended for this purpoſe, that all the =. 
trouble and the danger, unavoidably accompanying WI 
ſuch diſcipline, might have been ſaved us, by our Wi 
being made at once the creatures and the characters, WM "' 
which we are to be. For we experience, that what WW" 
we were to be, was to be the effect of what we wird Wu 


do: 
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d; : and that the general conduct of nature is, not 
to ſave us trouble or danger, but to make us capable 
of going through them, and to put it upon us to 
do io. Acquirements of our own, experience and 
habits, are the natura / ſupply to our deficiencies, - 
and ſecurity againſt our dangers: ſince it is as plain- 
ly natural to ſet ourſelves to acquire the qualifica- 
tions, as the external things, which we ſtand in need 
of, In particular, it is as plainly a general law of na- 
ture, that we ſhould, with regard to our temporal 
intereft, form and cultivate practical principles 
within us, by attention, uſe and diſcipline, as any 
thing whatever is a natural law; chiefly in the be- 
giuning of lite, but alſo throughout the whole courſe 
of it. And the alternative is left to our choice: 
either to improve ourſelves, and better our condi- 
tion: or, in the default of ſuch improvement, to re- 
main deficient and wretched. It is therefore per- 
fectly credible, from the analogy of nature, that. 
the ſame may be our cafe, with reſpect to the hap- 
pineſs of a future ſtate, and the qualifications ne- 
cellary for it. 

There is a third thing, which may ſeem implied 
in the preſent world's being a ſtate of probation ; 
that it is a theatre of action for the manifeſtation 


in of perſons characters, with reſpect to a future one: 1 
in not to be ſure to an All-known Being, but to his 

nt creation or. part of it. This may, perhaps, be only my 
he Ui > conſequence of our being in a ſtate of probati- ) 0 
og on in the other ſenſes. However, it is not impoſ- 

ur ble, that mens ſhewing and making manifeſt, 


EE — 


1s, hat is in their heart, what their real character is, 
at ay have reſpect to a future life, in ways and 
0 uners which we are not acquainted with: par- 
: 7 Q 2 | ticularly 
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ticularly it may be a means, for the Author of 
Nature does not appear to do any thing without 
means, of their being diſpoſed of ſuitably to cher 
characters; and of its being known to the creation, 
by way of example, that thcy are thus diſpoſed of. 
Put not to enter upon any conjectural account of this: 
one may juſt mention, that themaniteſiation of perſons 
characters contributes very much, in various ways, 
to the carrying on a great part of that general 
courſe of nature, reſpecting mankind, which come 
under our obſervation at preſent. 1 thall only add, 
that probation, in both theſe ſenſes, as well as in 
that treated of in the foregoing chapter, is implicd 


in moral government: fince by perſons bchaviour WW” 
under it, their characters cannot but be maniclicd, b. 
and if they behave well, improved. 
| | 18 
CHAP. VI. E 
| r 
Of the Opinion of Neceſſity, corfidered as ir 
AHuencing practice. tl 
| | all 
9 ROUGH OUT che foregoing treatiſe di. 
appears that the condition of mankind, con. 
ſidered as inhabitants of this world only, and unde 
the government of God which we experience; in 
greatly analogous to our condition, as deſigned fo to. 
another world, or under that farther government th: 
which religion teaches us. If therefore any atlcr_W ine 
as a fataliſt muſt, that the opinion of univerſal ne | 
ccflity is reconcileable with the former; there mM co! 
mediately ariles a queſtion in the way of analoge 
as 


whether he mult not alſo own it to be reconcilca | 


wil 


* 
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vich the latter, i. e. wich the ſyſtem of religion it- 
ſelt, and the proof of it. The reader then will 
obſerve, that the queſtion now before us is not 
abſolute, Whether the opinion of tate be recon- 
cilcable with religion; but hypothetical, whether, 
upon ſuppoſition of its being reconcileable with 
the conſtitution of nature, it be not reconcileable with 
religion alſo: or, what pretence a fataliit, not o- 
| Wthcr perſons, but a fataliſt, has to conclude from 
i opinions, that there can be no ſuch thing as re- 
livion. And as the puzzle and obſcurity, which 
ust unavoidably ariſe from arguing upon ſo ab- 

ſurd a ſuppoſition as that of univerſal neceſſity, 
i Will; I fear, eaſily be ſeen ; it will, I hope, as eaſily 
WT bc cxculed. 

But fince it has been all along taken for granted, 
as a thing proved, that there is an intelligent Au- 
thor of Nature, or natural governor of the world; 
and ſince an objection may be made againſt the 
proof of this, from the opinion of univerſal neceſ- 

i, as it may be ſuppoſed, that ſuch neceſſity will 
itſelf account for the origin and preſervation of 
all" things: it is requiſite, that this objection be 

i diſtinctly anſwered 3 or that it be ſhewn, that a 

04M fatality, ſuppoſed conſiſtent with what we certain- 
ey experience, does not deſtroy the proof of an 
inchigent Author and Governor of Nature; be. 

{oo tore we proceed to conſider, whether it deitroys 

oF proof of a moral governor of it, or of our be- 
erging in a ſtate of religion. 

nol Now, when it is ſaid by a fataliſt, that the whole 
conſtitution of nature, and the actions of men, that 

"vo every thing and every mode and circumſtance of 

gay thing, is neceſſary, and could not poſſihly 

vi. : | have 
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have been otherwiſe; it is to be obſerved, that this My 
neceſſity does not exclude deliberation, choice, pre- Wife 
ference, and acting from certain principles, and o 
certain ends: becauſe all this is matter of undouhr. 
ed experience, acknowleged by all, and what every 
man may, every moment, be contcious of. yg 
from hence it follows, that neccflity, alone and of 
itſelf, is in no fort an account of the conſtituion 
of nature, and how things came fo be and to continue 
as they are; but only an account of this circum. 
ftance, relating to their origin and continuance, 
that they could not have been otherwiſe, than they 
are and have been. The aſſertion that every thing 
is by neceſſity of nature, is not an anſwer to the 
queition z whether the world came into being as it 
is, by an intelligent Agent forming it thus, or not; 
but to quite another queſtion; whether it came in 
to being as it is, in that way and manner which 
we call necef/:rily, or in that way and man 
which we call freely. For ſuppole farther, tha 
one who was a fataliſt, and one who kept to hi 
natural ſenſe of things, and believed himſelf a fret 
agent, were diſputing together, and vindicating 
their reſpective opinions; and they ſhould happe 
to inſtance in a houſe; they would agree, that 
was built by an archite&t. Their difference concer1 
ing neceflity and freedom, would occaſion no dit 
ference of judgment concerning this; but on 
concerning another matter; whether the archited 
built it neceſſarily or freely. Suppoſe then the 
ſhould procecd to enquire concerning the conſtitu 
tion of nature; in a lax way of ſpeaking, one 
them might ſay, Ir was by neceſſity; and the othe 
by ixecdom : but af they had any meaning to - 

: Words 
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words, as the latter muſt mean a free agent, ſo the 
former muſt at length be reduced to mean an agent, 
whether he would fay one or more, acting by ne- 
ceſlity: for abſtract notions can do nothing. In- 
deed we atcribe to God a neceſſary exiſtence, un- 
cauſed by an agent . For we find within ourſelves 
he idea of infinity, i. e. immenſity and eternity, 
impoſſible, even in imagination, to be removed 
put of being. We ſeem to diſcern intuitively, 
that there muſt and cannot but be ſomewhat, ex- 
ernal to ourſelves, anſwering this idea, or the ar- 
hetype of it. And from hence (for This ab/ftra#?, 
s much as any other, implies a concrete) we con- 
lude, that there is and cannot but be, an infinite, 
n immenſe eternal Being exitting, prior to all de- 
ſen contributing to his exiſtence, and exclafive of 
t And from the ſcantineſs of language, a man- 
er of ſpeaking has been introduced ; that neceſſity 
5 the foundation, the reaſon, the account of the 
aiſtence of God. But it is not alledged, nor can 
be at all intended, that every thing exiſts as it 
ves, by this kind of neceflity ; a neceſſity antece- 
lent in nature to deſign: ic cannot, I fay, be 
neant that every thing exiſts as it does, by this 
nd of neceſſity, upon ſeveral accounts; and par- 
cularly becauſe it is admitted, that deſign, in the 
lions of men, contributes to many alterations in 
ature. For if any deny this, I thall not pretend 

reaſon with them. 
Irom theſe things it follows; Firſt, that wlien 
Hataliſt aſſerts, that every thing is by by neceſſity, he 
uſt mean, by an agent acting neceſſarily ; he muſt 
ay mean this, for I am very ſenſible, he would 
it chuſe to mean it: and Secondly, That the ne- 
ceſſity, 
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ceſſity, by which ſuch an agent is ſuppoſed to act, 


does not exclude intelligence and deſign. So that, 
were the ſyſtem of fatality admitted z it would juſt 
as much account for the formation of the world, 
as for the ſiructure of an houſe, and no more, 
Neceſſity as much requires and ſuppoſes a necetlary 
agent, as freedom requires and {uppoſes a free 4. 
gent, to be the former of the world. And the 
apperance of deſign aud of final cauſe; in the 
conſtitution of nature, as really prove this acting 
agent, to be an intelligent deſigner, to act from 
choice; upon the ſcheme of neceſſity, ſuppolcd 
poſſible, as upon that of freedom. | 

It appearing thus, that the notion of neceſſity 
does not deſtroy the proof that there is an intelli- 
gent Author and natural Governor of the world; 
the preſent queſtion, which the analogy before men- 
tioned * ſuggeſts, and which, 1 think it will anſwer, 
is this: whether the opinion of neceſſity, ſup- 
poſed conſiſtent with poſſibility, with the conſtitu- 
tion of the world, and the natural government 
- which we experience exerciſed over it; deſtroys 
all reſonable ground of belief, that we are in 
ſtate of religion : or whether that opinion be re- 
concileable with religion; with the ſyſtem, and the 
proof of it. 

Suppoſe then a fataliſt to educate any one, fro 
his youth up, in his own principles; that the 
child ſhould reaſon upon them, and conclude, thi 
ſince he cannot poſſible behave otherwiſe than he 
does, he is not a ſubject of blame or commendati 


on, nor can deſerve to be rewarded or puniſhed 
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imagine him to eradicate the very perceptions of 
blame and commendation out of his mind, by 
means of this ſyſtem; to form his temper, and 
character, and behaviour to it; and form it to judge 
of the treatment he was to expect, ſay, from rea- 
ſonable men, upon his coming abroad into the 
world: as the fataliſt judges from this ſyſtem, 
what he is to expect from the Author of nature, 
and with regard to a future ſtate. I cannot for- 
bear ſlopping here to aik, whether any one of com- 
mon ſenſe would think tit, that a child ſhould ba 
put upon theſe ſpeculations, and be left to apply 
them 10 practice, And a man has little pretence 
to rcalon, who is not ſeuſible, that we are all child- 
ren in ſpeculations of jthis kind. However, the 
child would doubtleſs be highly delighted to find 
himſelf freed f om the reſtraiats of fear and ſhame, 
with which his play-fellows were fettered and em- 
barraſſed 3 and highly conceited in his ſuperior 


and vanity would be the leaſt bad part of the influe 


reaſoned and acted upon, during the courſe of his 
education. He muſt either be allowed to go on 
aud be the plague of all about him, and himſelf too, 
even to his own deſtruction : or elſe correction muſt 
be continually made uſe of, to ſupplythe want of 
toſe natural perceptions of blame and commenda- 
tion, which we have ſuppoſed to be removed; and 
to give him a practical impreſſion, of what he had 
ralvaed himſelf out of the belief of, that he was 


wing what he was forbid. It is therefore in reality 
mpo:hble, but that the correction which he muſt 
5, F met 


knowlege, ſo far beyond his years. But conceit. 


ence, which theſe principles muſt have, when thus 


in fact an accountable child, and to be puniſhed for 


we a 2 
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meet with, in the courſe of his education, muſt 

convince him, that if the ſcheme he was inſtructed 

in were not falſe; yet that he reaſoned inconcluſive. WM 
ly upon it, and ſome how or other miſapplied it to 
practice and common life: as what the fataliſt ex. Wl 
periences of the conduct of providence at preſent, Ml 1 
ought in all reaſon to convince him, that this ſcheme i 
is miſapplied, when applied to the ſubject of religi- Wl « 
on *. But ſuppoſing the child's temper could remain Ne 
ſtill formed to the ſyſtem, and his expectation of 
the treatment he was to have in the world be regu. . 
lared by it; fo as to expect that no reaſonable man r 
would blame or puniſh him, for any thing which 
he ſhould do, becauſe he could not help doing it: n 
upon this ſuppoſition, it is manifeſt he would, upon WI © 
his coming abroad into the world, be infupportable 
to ſociety, and the treatment which he would re- 
ceive from it. would render it ſo to him; and he 
could not fail of doing ſomewhat, very ſoon, for 
which he would be delivered over into the hands of 
civil juſtice. And thus, in the end, he would be 
convinced of the obligations he was under to his 
wiſe inſtructor. Or ſuppoſe this ſcheme of fatality, 
in any other way, applied to practice, ſuch practi 
cal application of it, will be found equally abſurd; 
equally fallacious, in a practical ſenſe: for inſtance 
that if a man be deſtined to live ſuch a time, he 
ſhall live to it, though he take no care of his ow! 
preſervation ; or if he be deſtined to die before tha 
time, no care can prevent it: therefore all cart 
about preſerving one's life is to be neglected : whicl 
is the fallacy inſtanced in by the antients. But no 
on the contrary, none of theſe practical abſurditic 


can be drawn, from reaſoning upon the ſuppokitiy 
1 
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on, that we are free; but all ſuch reaſoning wit 

regard to the common affairs of life, is juſtified by 
experience. And therefore, though it were admit- 
ted that this opinion of neceſſity were ſpeculative- 
ly true; yet, with regard to practice, it is as if it 
were falſe, ſo far as our experience reaches; that 
is, to the whole of our preſent life. For, the 
conſtitution of the preſent world, and the conditi- 
on in which we are aCtuaily placed, is, as if we 
were free. And it may perhaps juſtly be concluded, 
that ſince the whole proceſs of action, through eve- 
ry ſtep of it, ſuſpence, deliberation, inclining one 
way, determining, and at laſt doing as we deter- 
mine, is as if we were free, therefore we are ſo. But 
the thing here inſiſted upon is, that under the pre- 
ſent natural government of the world, we find we 
are treated and dealt with, as if we were free, prior 
to all conſideration whether we are or not. Were 
this opinion therefore of neceſſity admitted to be 


ever ſo true; yet ſuch is in fact our condition and 


the natural courſe of things, that whenever we 
apply to life and practice, this application of it, 
always miſleads us, and cannot but miſlead us, in 
a moſt dreadful manner, with regard to our preſent 
intereſt. And how can people think themſelves ſo 
rery ſecure then, that the ſame application of the 
{lame opinion may not miſlead them alſo, in ſome 
analogous manner, with reſpect to a future, a more 
general and more important-intereſt ? For, religion 
deing a practical ſubje&t ; and the analogy of na- 
ture ſhewing us, that we have not faculties to apply 
this opinion, were it a true one, to practical ſub- 
ts; whenever we do apply it to the ſubject of re- 
igion, and thence conclude, that we are free from 
| 8 R 2 | irs 
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its obligations, it is plain this concluſion cannot he 
depended upon. There will {till remain jult reaſoa 
to think, whatever appearances are, that we deceive 
ourſelves; in ſomewhat of a like manner, as when 
people fancy they can draw contradictory concluli. 
ons from the idea of infinity. 

From theſe things together, the attentive reader 
will ſec it follows, that if upon ſuppoſition of Freedom 
the evidence of religion be concluſive, it remains 
ſo, upon ſuppoſition of neceflity z becauſe the noti- 
on of neceſſity is not applicable to practical ſubjects: 
i. e. with reſpect to them, is as if it were not true, 
Nor does this contain any reflection upon reaſon: 
but only upon what is unreaſonable. - For to pre- 
tend to act upon reaſon, in oppoſition to practical 
principles, which the Author of our nature gave us 
to act upon; and to pretend to apply our reaſon to 
ſubjects, with regard to which, our own ſhort views, 
and even our experience, will ſhew us, it cannot be de- 
pended upon; and ſuch at beſt, the ſubjectof neceſlity 
muſt be; this is vanity, conceit, and unreaſonableneſs 

But this is not all. For we find within ourſclves 
g ill, and are conſcious of a character. Now it 
this, in us, be reconcileable with fate, it is recon- 
cileable with it, in the :\uthor of Nature. And be- 
fi«l-s, natural government and final cauſes, imply a 
ch racter, and a will in the governor and defigner*; 
g will concerning the creatures whom he governs. 
The Author of Nature then being certainly by ſome 
character or other, notwithſtanding neceflity ; it 's 

585 evident 

» By will and cherafer Is meant that, which, in ſpeakivg d 
men. we ſhoula expreſs, not only by theſe words, but alt by th 
words. Ter per, taſte, diſpoſitions. practical principles, that ut 
frame of miud, from wheneg we alt in one manugr ratber Inn auer 
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evident this neceſſity is as reconcileable with the par- 
ticular character of benevolence, veracity, and ju- 
{lice in him, which attributes are the foundation of 
religion, as with any other character: ſince we find 
this neceflity no more hinders Men from being be- 
nevolent, than cruel; true, than faithlefs ; juſt, 
than unjuſt 3 or if the fataliſt 18 what we call 
unjuſt. For it is ſaid indeed, that what, upon 
W {ppoſition of freedom, would be juſt puniſhment; 
upon ſuppoſition of neceflity, becomes manifeſt] 
unjuit ; becauſe it is puniſhment inflicted for doin 
that, which perſons could not avoid doing. Asif the 
neeeflity, which is ſuppoled to deſtroy the injuſtice 
of murder, for inſtance, would not alſo deſtroy the 
injuſtice of puniſhing it. However, as little to the 
purpoſe as this objection is in itfelf, it is very much 
to the purpoſe to obſerve from it, how the notions 
ot juſtice and injuſtice remain, even whilit we en» 
deavour to ſuppoſe them removed ; how they force. 
themſelves upon the mind, even whilſt we are mak- 
ing ſuppoſitions deſtructive of them: tor there is 
not, perhaps, a man in the world, but would be 
ready to make this objection at firſt thought. 

But though. it is moſt evident, that univerſal ne- 
ceſſity, if it be reconcileable with any thing, is re- 
concileable with that character in the 1 of Na- 
ture, which is the foundation of religion; * yet 
docs it not plainly deſtroy the proof, that he 1s 
* of that character, and conſequently the proof of 
* religion ?” By no means. For we find, that hap- 
pinels and miſery are not our fate, in any ſuch ſenſe, 
i not to be the conſequences of our behaviour; 
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but that they are the conſequences of it“. We find 
God exerciſes the ſame king of government over us, 
with that, which a father exerciſes over his children, 
and a civil magiſtrate over his ſubjects. Now, what. 
ever becomes of abſtract queſtions concerning liberty 
and neceſſi y, it evid-ntly appears to vs, that vera. 
city and juſtice muſt be the natural rule and mea- 
ſure of exerciſing this authority or government, tg 
a being, who can have no competitions, or interfer. 
ug of intereſts, with his creatures and his ſubjects, 
But as the doctrine of . liberty, though we ex- 
perience its truth, may be perplexcd with difficul- 
tics, which run up into the moſt obſtruſe of all 
ſpeculations; and as the opinion of neceſſity ſeems 
to be the very baſis, upon which infidelity grounds 
itſelf : it may be of ſome uſe to offer a more parti- 
cular proof of the obligations of religion, which 
may diſtinctly be ſhewn not to be deſtroyed by this 
opinion. _ | 5 5 5 
The proof from ſinal cauſes of an intelligent 
Author of Nature, is not affected by the opinion 


of neceſſity: ſuppoſing neceſſity a thing poſſible in 


itlelf, and reconcileable with the conſtitution of 
things T. And it is a matter of fact, independent 
on this or any other ſpeculation, that he governs 
the world by the method of rewards and puniſh- 
ments : and alſo that he hath giv@n us a moral 
faculty, by which we diſtinguiſh between actions, 
and approve ſome as virtuous and of good-delert, 
and diſapprove others as vicious and of ill deſert $, 
Now this moral diſcernment implies, in the noti- 
on of it, a rule of action, and a rule of a very 
- _ TE — Decuu 
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culiar kind; for it carries in it authority and a 
right of direction; authority in ſuch a ſenſe, as that 
we cannot depart from it without being ſelf- con- 
demned *. And that the dictates of this moral fa- 
culty, which are by nature a rule to ns, are more- 
over the laws of God, laws in a ſenſe includin 
ſanctions 3 may be thus proved. Conſcioufnefs of 
a rule or guide of action, in creatures who are ca- 
pable of conſidering it as given them by their Mak- 
er, not only raiſes A a ſenſe of duty, 
but alſo a fenfe of ſecurity in following it; and of 
danger in deviating from it. A direction of the Au- 
thor of nature, given to creatures capable of looking 
upon it as fuch, is plainly a command from him: 
and a command from him neceſſarily includes in it 
at leaſt, an implicit promiſe in cafe of obedience, of 
threatening in cafe of diſobedience. But then the 
ſenſe or preception of good and ill defert +, which 
js contained in the moral diſcernment, renders the 
ſanction explicit, and makes it appear, as one ma 


nr, expreſſed. For ſince his method of govern- 
in ment is to reward and puniſh actions, his havi 

of Wl annexed to ſome actions an inſeparable ſenſe of 
nt 


good deſert, and to others of ill, this ſurely amounts 
0 declaring, upon whom his puniſhments thall be 
nlitted, and his rewards be beſtowed. For he muſt 
ral Wi have given us this diſcernment and ſenſe of things, 
ns, i + a a pre- ſentiment of what is to be hereafter : that 
ert, s, by way of information beforchand, what we 
t (WY re finally to expect in this world. There is then 
ot-W molt evident ground to think, that the government 
erf get God, upon the whole, will be found to corre» 

| ſpond 
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ſpond to the nature which he has given us: and 
that in the upſhot and iſſue of things, happincſs 
and miſery ſhall, in fact and event, be made to follow 
virtue and vice reſpectively; as he has already, in 
ſo peculiar a manner, aſſociated the ideas of them, 
in our minds. And from hence might eaſily be de- 
duced the obligations of religious worſhip, were it 
only to be conſidered as a means, of preſerving up- 
on our minds a ſenſe of this moral government of 
God, and ſecuring our obedience to it: which yet 
is an extremely imperfect view. of that moſt im- 
portant duty. | 
Now I ſay, no objection from neceſſity can lie M , 
againſt this general proof of religion. None a- 
gainſt the propoſition reaſoned upon, that we have Wl ; 
ſuch a moral faculty and diſcernment ; becauſe 
this is a mere matter of fact, a thing of experience, u 
that human kind is thus conſtituted : none againſt d- 
the concluſion ; becauſe it is immediate arid wholly b. 
from this fact. For the concluſion, that God vill |; 
finally reward the righteous and puniſh the wicked, 


It not here drawn, from its appeariag to us fit“, 
that 


* However, I am far from intending to deny, that the 
will of G-d is determined, by what is fit, by the right ane 
reaſon of the caſe ; though one chuſes to decline matters of 
ſuch abſtract ſpeculation, and to ſpeak with caution when one 
does ſpeak ef them. But if it be intelligible to ſay, that it 
fit and reaſonable for every one to conſult his 'own' hyppineſs, then 
fitneſs of action, or the right and reaſon of the caſe, is an intel 
gible manner of ſpeaking. And it ſeems as inconceiveble, . 
ſuppoſe God to approve one courſe of action, or one end, pre 
ferably to another, which yet his acting at all from deſign i 
plies that he does, without ſuppoſing ſomewhat prior in th 
end, to be the gronnd of the preference; as to ſuppoſe him 
diſcern an abſtract propoſition to be true, withovt ſuppoſing ſon 
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that He /bould 5 but from its appearing that he has 
told us, He wil And this he hath certainly told 
us, in the promiſe and threatening, which it hath 
been obſerved the notion of a command implics, 
and the ſenſe of good and ill deſert which he has 
given us, more diſtinétly expreſſes. And this rea- 
ſoning from fact is confirmed, and in ſome degree 
even verified, by other facts: by the natural ten- 
dencies of virtue and vice “; and by this, that 
God, in the natural courſe of his providence, pu- 
nithes vicious actions as miſchievous to fociety 3 and 
allo vicious actions as ſuch in the ſtricteſt ſenile +. So 
that the general proof of religion is unanſwerably 
eee, even upon the wild fuppotition which we are 
arguing upon. | 

It mult likewiſe be obſerved farther, that na- 


WT tural religion hath, beſides this, an external evi- 
it Wl dence; which the doctrine of neceſſity, if it could 
y be true, would not atfect. For ſuppoſe a perſon, 
il | 


any other, convinced of the truth ef religion; 
that there is a God, who made the world, who is 
the moral governor and judge of mankind, and 
vill upon the whole deal with every one according 
to his works: I lay, ſuppoſe a perſon convinced of 
mis by reaſon; but to know nothing at all of anti- 
tquity, or the preſent ſtate of mankind. It would be 
natural for ſuch an one to be inquiſitive, what was 
1 8 | the 
what prior in it, to be the ground of the diſcernment It doth 
dot therefore appear, that moral right is any more relative to 
perception. thay abſliach truth is: or that it is auy more im- 
proper, to ſpeak of the fitneſs and rightneſs of actions and 
ends. as founded in the nature of things, than to ſpeak of ab- 
lract truth, as thus founded. | | 


Pag. 64, <tc, + Pag. 55, <tc, 


by the obſervations and ' reaſoning above, or by | 
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the hiſtory of this ſyſtem of doctrine; at what time, 


and in what manner, it came firſt into the world; 
and whether it were belived by any conſiderabe 
part of it. And were we upon enquiry to find, 
that a particular perſon, in a late age, firſt of al 
propoſed it, as a deduction of reaſon, and that 
mankind were before wholly ignorant of it: then, 
though its evidence from reaſon would remiin, 
there would be no additional probability of its 
truth, from the account of its diſcovery. But in- 
ſtead of this being the fact of the cafe, on the con- 
trary, he would find, what could not but afford him 
a very ſtrong confirmation of its truth: 7, 
That ſomewhat of this ſyſtem, with more or fey. 
er additions and alterations, hath been profeſſcd in 
all ages and countries, of which we have any ca- 
_ tain information relating to this matter. Seccond'y, 
That it is certain hiſtorical fact, ſo far as we ca 
trace things up, that this whole ſyſtem of belief, 
that there is one God, the Creator and moral G0 
vernor of the world, and that mankind is in: 
ſtate of religion, was received in the firſt ages 
And Thirdly, That as there is no hint or intimatio 
in hiſtory, that this fyſtem was firſt reaſoned out 
o there is no expreſs hiſtorical or traditional evi 
dence, as antient as hiſtory, that it was taught fir 
by revelation. Now theſe things muſt be allowe 
to be of great weight. The firſt of them, gener: 
conſent, ſhews this ſyſtem to be conformable te 
the common ſenſe of mankind. The ſecond, name 
ly, that religion was believed in the firſt ages c 
the world, eſpecially as it does not appear th: 
there were then any ſuperſtitious or falſe additio! 
to it, cannot but be a farther confirmation of i 

tru 
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truth. For it is a proof of this alternative: either 
thit it came into the world by revelation ; or that 
it is natural, obvious, and forces itſelf upon the 
mind. The tormer of theſe is the concluſion of 
learned men. And whoever will conſider, how un- 
apt for ſpeculation rude and uncultivated minds are, 
will, perhaps. from hence alone, be ſtrongly inclin- 
ed to believe it the truth. And as it is ſhewn in the 
Second Part * of this treatiſe, that there is not hing 
of tuch peculiar preſumption againſt a revelation in 
the beginning of the world, as there is ſuppoſed 
to be againſt ſubſequent ones: a ſceptic could not, 
Ichink give any account, which would appear more 
probable even to himſelf, of the early pretences to 
rcvclation 3 than by ſuppoſing ſome rreal original 
one, from whence they were copicd. And the third 
thing above mentioned, that there is expreſs hiſtori- 
cal or traditional evidence as ancient as hiſtory, of 
the ſyſtem of religion being taught mankind by re- 
relation 3 this muſt be admitted as ſome degree of 
real proof, that it was fo taught. For why thould 
dot the moſt ancient tradition be admitted, as ſome . 
additional proof of a fact, againſt which there is no 4 
preſumption? And this proof is mentioned here, (| 
becauſe it has its weight to ſhew that religion came | Fi 
to the world by revelation, prior to all conſider- 
tion of the proper authority of any book ſuppoſed 
o contain it: and even prior to all conſideration, 
whether the revelation itſelf be uacorruptly hand- 


need down and related, or mixed and darkened with 
es 0'ibles. Thus the hiſtorical account, which we N 
rave, of che origin of religion, taking in all circum- 1 
tio! 12 ſtauces, 


Chap. ii. 
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ſtances, is a real confirmation of its truth, no way 
affected by the opinion of neceflity. And the ex. 
ternal evidence, even of natural religion, js by ng 
means incoſiderable. 

But it is caretully to be obſerved, and ought to 
be recollected after all proois of virtue and re/igi. 
on, which are only general; that as ſpeculative 
reaion may be negleGied, prejudiced and deceived: 
| ſo allo may our moral underitanding be impaired 
« and perverted, and the dictates of it not imparti- 
1 ally attended to. IJ his indeed proves nothing @ 
| gainſt the reality of our ſpeculative or prafical fa- 

cultics of perception; againfi their being intended 
by nature, to inform us in the theory of thingy, 
and inſtruct us how we are to bchave, and wha 
we are to cxpect in conſequence of our behaviour, 
Yet our liablenels, in the degrees we are liable to 
prejudice and perverſion, is a n oft fericus ad men- 
tion to vs ro be upon our guard, with reſpect to 
what is of ſuch coricquence, as our determinati- 
ons concerning virtue and religion: and pariicu— 
larly not to take cuſtom, and faſhion, and flight 
notions of honour, or imaginations of 'prelent 
eaſe, uſe and convenience to mankind, for the on- 
ly moral rule *, 
| he toregoing obſcrvations, drawn from the 
nature of the thipg, and the hiſtory of religion, 
amount, when taken together, ro a real practical 
proof of it, not to he confuted: ſuch a prov 
as. conſidering the infinite in portance of the thingy 
1 apprehend, would be admitted fully ſuflicient, 

In reaion, to influence the actions of men, wha 

ack 
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act upon thought and reffection; if it were ad- 
mitted, that there is no proof of the contrary. 
But it may be faid : “ There are many probabilis 
„ties, which cannot indeed be contuted, i. e. 
« ſhewn to be no probabilities, and yet may be o- 
« verbalanced, by greater probabilitics on the other. 
* fide 3 much more by demonſtration. And there 
is no occation to object againtt particular argu- 
« ments alledged for an opinion, when the opinion 
« itſelf may be clearly ſhewn to be falſe, without 
„ meddling with ſuch arguments at all, but leaving 
« them juſt as they are. Now the method of g0- 
« vernment by rewards and puniſhments, and el; 
« cially rewarding and puniſhing good and ill detert 
as ſuch reſpectively, muſt go upon ſuppoſition, 
« that we are free and not neceſſary agents. And 
© it is incredible, that the Aothor of Nature ſhould 
« govern us upon a ſupponition as true, which he 
* knows to be falſe: and therefore abturd to think, 
„he will reward or punith us for our actions here- 
«* after z eſpecially that he will do it under the 
* notion, that they are of good or ill defert.” 
Here then the matter is brought to a point. And 
the an{wer to all this is full, and not to be evaded: 
that the whole conſtitution and courſe of things, 
the whole analogy of providence, thews beyond 
poſſibility of doubt, that the concluſion from this 
ratoning is falſe 3 wherever the falacy lics. The 
loctrine of freedom indeed cleary ſhows where: 
in ſuppoſing ourtcives neceflary, when in truth we 
we free agents. But upon the ſuppoſition of Ne- 
telity, the fallacy lies in taking for granted, that 
it 


— 
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it is incredible neceſſary agents ſhould be reward. 
ed and puniſhed, But that, ſome how or other, 
the concluſion now mentioned is falle, is moſt cer. 
tain. For.it is fact, that God docs govern even 
brute creatures by the method of rewards: and py. 
niſhments, in the natural courſe of thinys. And 
men are rewarded and punithed for their actions, 
puniſhed for actions miſchievous to ſociety as being 
ſo, puniſhed for vicious actions as ſuch ; by the 
natural inſtrumentality of each other, under the 
preſent conduct of providence. Nay even the at. 
fection of gratitude, and the paſſion ot reſentment, 
and the rewards and puniſhments following from 
them, which in general are to be conſidered as na- 
tural, i. e. from the Author of nature; theſe re— 
wards and puniſhments being naturally“ annexcd 
to actions conlidered as implying good intention 
and good deſert, ill intention and ill deſert; theſe 
natural rewards and puniſhments, I ſay, are as 
much a contradiction to the concluſion above, and 
ſhew its falſhood, as a more exact and compleat 
rewarding and puniſhing of good and ill deſert as 
ſuch. So that if it be incredible, that neceſſary agents 
ſhould be thus rewarded and puniſhed z then, men 
are not neceflary but free: ſince it is matter of fact, 
that they are thus rewarded and puniſhed ; but 
if, on the contrary. which is the ſuppoſition we 
have been arguing upon, it be inſiſted that men 
are neceſſary agents; then, there is nothing incre- 
dible in the farther ſuppofition of neceflary agents 
being thus rewarded and punithed: ſince we our- 
ſelves arc thus dealt with. | 

| | From 
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From the whole therefore it muſt-follow, that a 
nece ſſity ſuppoſed - poſſible; and reconcileable with 
the conſtitution of things, docs in no ſort prove 
that- the Anthor of Nature will not, nor dettroy 
the proof that he will, finally and upon the whole, 
in his eternal government, render his creatures 
hippy or miterable, by ſome means or other, as 
they behave well or ill. Or, to expreſs this con- 
clulion in words conformable to the title of the 
chapter, the analogy of nature fhews us, that 
the opinion of neceſſity, conſidered as practical, 
is falſe. And if neceflity, upon the ſuppoſition 
abovementioned, doth not deſtroy the proof of 
n:tural religion, it evidently makes no alteration 
in the pi oof of revealed. 

From theſe things likewife we may learn, in what 
ſenſe to underſtand that general aſſertion, that the 
opinion of neceſſity is eſſentially deſtructive of all 
religion. Firſt in a practical ſenſe; that this 
notion, atheiſtical men pretend to ſatisfy and en- 
courage themſelves in vice, and. juſtify to others 
their diſregard to all religion. And ſecondly, in 
the ſtricteſt. ſenſe; that it is a contradiction to the 
whole conſtitution of nature, and to what we may 

every moment experience in ourſelves, and fo o- 
verturns every thing. But by no means is this aſ- 
ſertion to be underſtood, as if neceflity, ſuppoſing 
it could poflibly be reconciled with the conſtitution 
of things and with what we experience, were not 
alſo reconcileable with religion : for upon this ſup- 
poſition, it demonſtrably is fo. - 
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Of the Government of God, conſidered as 4 
Scheme or Conſtitution, imperfectly compre- 
hended. 


HOUGH it be, as it cannot but be, acknow- 

leged, that the analogy of nature gives 2 
ſtrong credibility, to the general doctrine of religi- 
on, and to the ſeveral particular things contained 
in it, conſidered as ſo many matters of fact; and 
likewiſe that it ſhews this credibility not to be de— 
ſtroyed by any notions of neceſſity: yet till, ob- 
zeEtions may be inſiſted upon, againſt the wiſdom, 
equity, and goodneſs of the Divine Government 
implied in the notion of religion, and, againſt the 


method by which this goverament is conducted; 


to which objections analogy can be no direct anſwer. 
For the credibility, or the certain truth, of a mat- 
ter of fact, does not immediately prove any thing 
concerning the wiſdom and goodneſs of it and a- 
nalogy can do no more, immediately or directly, 
than ſhew ſuch and ſuch things to be trueor credible, 
conſidered only as matters of fact. But (till, if, upon 


ſuppoſition of a moral conſtitution of nature and a , 


moral government over it, analogy ſuggeſts and 
makes it credible, that this government mult be 4 
ſcheme, ſyſtem or conſtitution of government, as 
diſtinguiſhed from a number of ſingle unconnected 
acts of diſtributive juſtice and goodneſs ; and like- 
wiſe, that it muſt be a ſcheme, ſo imperfectly com- 


prehended, and of ſuch a fort in other reſpects, as 
to 
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to atord a direct general anſwer to all objections. 
againſt the juſtice and goodneſs of it: then analogy 
is, remotely, of great ſervice in anſwering thoie 
objections z both by ſuggeſting the anſwer, aud 
ſhewing it to be a credible one. 2 

Now this, upon inquiry, will be found to be the 
caſe, For, Fit, Upon ſuppotition that God ex- 
erciſes a moral government over the world, the 
analogy of this natural government ſuggeſts and 
makes it credible, that his moral government muſt 
be a ſcheme, quite beyond our comprehenſion: and 
this aFords a general anſwer to all objections againſt 
the juſtice and goodneſs of it. And, Seco: dly, A 
more diſtinct obſervation of ſome particular things 
contained in God's ſcheme of natural government, 
the like things being ſuppoſed by analogy, to be 
contained in his moral government, will farther 
ſhew, how little weight is to oe laid upon theſe 
objections: 


|. Upon ſuppoſition that God exerciſes a moral 


government over the world, the analogy of his na- 
tural government ſuggeſts and makes it credible, 
that his moral government mutt be a ſcheme, quite 
beyond our comprehenſion; and this affords a ge- 
neral anſwer to all objections againſt the juſtice and 
goodneſs of it. Itis moſt obvious, analogy renders 
It highly credible, that upon ſuppoſition of a moral 
government, it muſt be a ſcheme; for the world 
and the whole natural government of it, appears to 
be ſo: to be a ſcheme, ſyſtem or conſtitution, whoſe 


parts correſpond to each other, and to a whole; 


as really as any work of art, or as any particular 
model of a civil conſtitution and government. In 
bis great ſcheme of the natural world, individuals 

| | T have 
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not any action or natural event, which we are ac. 


to have a reſpect to ſome other actions and events: 
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have various peculiar relations to other individuals 
of their own ſpecies. And whole ſpecies are, ue 
find, vatiouſly related to other ſpecies, upon this 
earth. Nor do we know, how much farther theſe 
kinds of relations may extend. And, as there iz 


quainted with, ſo ſingle and unconnected, as not 


ſo poſſibly each of them, when it has not an im- 
mediate, may yet have a remote, natural reſpe& 
to other actions and events, much beyond the com- 
paſs of this preſent world. This ſeems indecd 
nothing, from whence we can ſo much as make a 
conjecture, whether all creatures, actions and e- 
vents, throughout the whole of nature, have re- 
lations to each other. But, as it is obvious, that 
all evenis have future unknown conſequences fo, 
If we trace any, as far as we can go, into what is 
connected with it; we ſhall find, that if ſuch event 
were not connected with ſomewhat farther in na- 
ture unknown to us, ſomewhat both paſt and preſent, 
fuch event could not poſſibly have been at all. Nor 
can we give the whole account of any one thing 
whatever: of all its cauſes, ends, and neceſſary 
adjuncts ; thoſe adjuncts, I mean, without which 
it could not have been. By this moſt aſtoniſhing 
connexion, theſe reciprocal correſpondencies and 
mutual relations, every thing which we ſee in the 
courſe of nature is actually brought about. And 
things ſeemingly the moſt infignificant imaginable,] 
are perpetually obſerved to be neceſſary conditions 
to other things of the greateſt importance : ſo that 
any one thing whatever, may, for aught we know 
to the contrary, be a neceſlary condition to - 
other 
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other. The natural world then, and natural gq- 
vernment of it, being ſuch an incomprehenſible 
ſ-heme 3 fo incomprehenſible, that a man muſt, 
really in the literal ſenſe, know nothing at all, who 
is not ſenſible of his ignorance in it: this immedi- 
ately ſuggeſts, and ſtrongly ſhews the credibility, 
that the moral world and government of it may be 
ſo too. Indeed the natural and moral conſtirution 
and government of the world are ſo connected, as 
to make up together but one ſcheme: and it is high- 
ly probable, that the firſt is formed and carried on 
merely in ſubſerviency to the latter; as the vege- 
table world is for the animal, and organized bodies 
for minds. Burt the thing intended here, is, with- 
out enquiring how far the adminiſtration of the 
natural world is ſubordinate to that of the mo- 
ra, only to obſerve the credibility, that one ſhould 
be analogous or fimilar to the other; that tliere- 
fore every act of divine juſtice and goodneſs, may 
be BR to look much beyond itſelf, and its 
immedirte object; may have ſome reference to o- 
ther parts of God's moral adminiſtration, and to 
a general moral plan: and that every circumſtance 
of this his moral government, may be adjuſted 
beforehand with a view to the whole of it. [bus 
for example, the determined length of time, and 
the degrees and ways, in which virtue is to remain 
in a ſtate of warfare and diſcipline, and in which 
vickedneſs is permitted to have its progreſs; the 
mes appointed for the execution of juſtice ; th 
appointed inſtruments of it; the kinds of re vards 
ad puniſhments, and the manners of their diſtri- 
bution z all particular inſtances of Divine juſtice 
ud goodneſs, and every Circumſtance of them, 
ä may 


pPracticable, that a /cheme of government is itſelf 
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may have ſuch reſpects to each other, as to make 
up altogether a whole, connected and related in all 
its parts: a ſcheme or ſyſtem, which is 4s proper. . 
ly one as the natural world is, and of the like 
kind. And ſuppoſing this to be the caſe; it is 
moſt evident, that we are not competent judges of 
this ſcheme, from the ſmall parts of it, which come 
within our view in the preſent life : and therefore 
no objections againſt any of theſe parts, can be in- 
fiited upon by reaſonable men. 

This our ignorance, and the conſequence here 
drawn from it, are univerſally acknowleged, up. 
on other occaſions; and, though ſcarce denicd, 
yet are univerſally forgot, when perſons come to 
argue againſt religion. nd it is not perhaps eaſy, 
even for the moſt reaſonable men, always to bear 
in mind the degree of our ignorance, and make 
due allowances for it. Upon theſe accounts, it 
may not be uſeleſs to go on a little farther, in or- 
der to ſhew more diſtinctly, how juſt an anſwer 
our ignorance is, to objections againſt the ſcheme 
of providence, Suppoſe then a perſon boldly to 
aſſert, that the things complained of, the origin 
and continuance of evil, might eaſily have been pre- 
vented by repeated interpoſitions ; interpoſitions (0 

tarded and circumſtanced, as would prelude all 
miſchief ariſing from them: or, if this were im- 


an imperfection : ſince more good might have been 
produced, without any ſcheme, ſyſtem, or conſti- 
tution at all, by continual fingle unrelated acts of 
diſtributive juſtice and goodnels; becauſe thele 
FE | | > | would 
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would have occaſioned no irregularities. And far- 
ther than this, it is preſumed, the objections will 
not be carried. Yet the anſwer is obvious: that 
were theſe aſſertions true, ſtill the obſervations a- 
bove, concerning our ignorance in the ſcheme of 
Divine government, and the conſequence drawn 
from it, would hold, in great meaſure ; enough to 
vindicate religion, againſt all objections from the 
diſorders of the preſent ſtate. Were theſe afler- 
tions true, yet the government of the world might 
be juſt and good notwithſtanding ;z for, at the moſt, 
they would infer nothing more than that it might 
have been better. But indeed they are mere arbi- 
wary aflertions : no man being ſufficiently acquaint- 
« with the poſſibilities of things to bring any 
proof of them, to the loweſt degree of probability. 
For however ꝓoſſible, what is aſſerted may ſeem 
yer many inſtances may be alledged, in things much 
leis out of our reach, of ſuppoſitions abſolutely. 
impoſſible, and reducible to the moſt palpable ſelf- 
contradictions, which, not every one by any means 
would perceive to be'ſuch, nor perhaps any one at 
firit ſight ſuſpett. From theſe things, it is eaſy to 
ſce dittinctly, how our ignorance, as it is the com- 

mon, is really a ſatisfactory anſwer to all objecti- 
ons againſt the juſtice and goodneſs of providence 
If a man, contemplating any one providential diſ- 
penfation, which had no relation to any others, 
ſhould object, that he diſcerned in it a diſregard to 
juitice, or a deficiency of goodneſs; nothing 
would be leſs an anſwer to ſuch objection, than 
our ignorance in other parts of providence, or in 
the poſſibilities of things, no way related to what 
be was contemplating. - But when we know not, 


but 
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but the parts qbjected againſt may be relative to o- 
ther parts unknown to us; and when we are un- 
acquainted with what is, in the nature of the thing, 
practicable in the caſe before us; then our igno- 
rance is a ſatis factory anſwer: becauſe, ſome un- 
known relation, or ſome unknown impoſſibility, 
may render what is objected againſt, juſt and good; 
nay good in the higheſt practicable degree. | 
II. And how little weight is to be laid upon 
ſuch objectiens, will farther appear, by a more 
dittinct obſervation of ſome particular things con- 
tained in the natural government of Cod, the like 
to which may be ſuppoſed, from analogy, to be 

containcd in this moral government. | 
Fir, As in the ſcheme of the natural world, 
no ends appear to be accoinpliſhed without means: 
ſo we ſind that means very undeſirable, o'ten con- 
duce to bring about ends in ſuch a meaſure defire- 
able, as greatly to overbalance the difagreeableneſs 
of the means And in cafes where ſuch mcans are 
conducive to ſuch ends, it js not reaſon, but experi- 
ence, which ſhews us, that they are thus conduciig, 
Experience alſo ſhews many means to be conducive 
and neceſlary to accompliſh ends, which means, be- 
fore experience, we ſhould have thought, would 
have had even a contrary tendency. Now from 
theſe obſcrvations relating to the natural ſcheme of 
the world, the moral being ſuppoſed analogous to 
it, ariſes a great credibility, that the putting our 
miſery in cach other's power to the degree it 15 
and making men liable to vice to the degree we are; 
and in general, that thoſe things, which are object- 
ed againſt the woral ſcheme of providence, may 
be, upon the whole, friendly and aſſiſtant to n 
| and 
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and productive of an overbalance of happineſs: 
ic the things obje&ed againſt, may be means, 
by which an overbalanice of good will, in the end, 
be found produced. And from the ſame obſetrva- 
tions, it appears to be no r againſt this, 
that we do not, if indeed we do not, fee thoſe 
means to have any ſuch tendency; or that they ſcem 
to us to have a contrary one. Thus thoſe things, 
which we call irregularities, may not he fo at all: 
becauſe they be means of accomplithing wiſe and 
good ends more confiderable, And it may be add- 
ed, as above “, that they may alſo be the only 
means, by which theſe wiſe and good ends are ca- 
pible of being accompliſhed. 

After thefe obſervitions it may be proper to add, 
in order to obviate an abſurd and wicked concluſion 


JN» from any of the m, that though the conſtitution of 
< dur nature from whence we are capable of vice and 


niſery, may, as it undoubtedly does, contribute to 
the perfection and happineſs of the world; and 
though the actual permiſſion of evil may be benefi- 
tal to it: (i. e. it would have been more miſchiev- 
dus, not that a wicked perſon had himſelf abſtained 
from his own wickedneſs, but that any one had 
focibly prevented it, than that it was permitted :) 
t notwithſtanding, it might have been much better 


u the world, if this very evil had never been done. 
gh Nay, it is moſt clearly conceivable, that the very 


tommiſſion of wickedneſs may be beneficial to the 
world, and yet, that it would be infinitely more be- 


wy kficial for men to refrain from it. For thus, in 
— be wife and good conſtitution of the natural world, 


irtue TE | there 
and Page tat. 
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there are diſorders which bring their own cures; 
diſeaſes, which are themſelves remedies. Many a 
man would have died, had it not been for the gout 
or a fever; yet it would be thought madneſs to if. 
ſert, that ſickneſs is a better or more perfect ſtate 
than health; though the like, with regard to the 
moral world, has been aſſerted. But, 

Secondly, The natural government of the world, 
is carried on by general laws. For this there ma 
be wiſe and good reaſons: the wiſeſt and beſt, for 
aught we know to the contrary, And that there are 
ſuch reaſons, is ſuggeſted to our thoughts, by the 
analogy of nature; by our. being made to experi- 
ence good ends to be accomplithed, as indecd all 
the good which we enjoy is accompliſhed, by this 
means, that the laws, by which the world is govern- 
ed, are general. For we have ſcarce any kind of 
enjoyments, but what we are, in ſome way or other, 
inſtrumental in procuring ourſelves, by acting in a 
manner which we foreſee likely to procure them: 
now this foreſight could not be at all, were not the 
government of the world carried on by, general 
| a And though, for aug].t we know to the 
contrary, every ſingle caſe may be, at length, found 
to have been provided for even by theſe ; yet tt 
prevent all irregularities, or remedy them as they 
ariſe, by the wiſeſt and beſt general laws, may l 
impoſſible in the nature of things; as we ſce it 
abſolutely impofſible in civil government. But thet 
we are ready to think, that, the conſtitution of na 
ture remaining as it is, and the courſe of thing 
being permitted to go on, in other. reſpects, 3s 
does, there might be interpoſitions to prevent irre 


gularities; though they could not have been pre 
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-ntcd or remedied by any general laws. And there 
ould indeed be reaſon to with, which, by the way, 
very different from a right to claim, that all irre- 
ularitics were prevented or remedied by preſent 
crpolitions, if theſe interpoſitions would have no 
ther effect than this. But it is plain they would 
ive ſome vilible and immediate bad effects: for 
tance, they would encourage idleneſs and negli- 
ence; and they would render doubtful the na- 
ral rule of lite, which is aſcertained by this 
ery thing, that the courſe of the world is car- 
ied on by general laws, And farther, it is cer- 
in they would have diſtinct effects, and very great 
nes too; by means of the wonderful connexi- 
ns be fore- mentioned *. Ho that we cannot ſo 
uch as gueſs, what would be the whole reſult 
f the interpoſitions defired. It may be ſaid, any 
| reſult might be prevented by farther interpoſiti- 
vs, whenever there was occation for them: but 
is again is talking quite at random, and in the 
uk +. Upon the whole then, we ſee wiſe reafons, 
ly the courſe of the world ſhould be carried on by 
neral laws, and good ends accompliſhed by this 
ens: and, for aught we know, there may be the 
leſt reaſons for it, and the beſt ends accompliſhed 
it. We have no ground to believe, that all ir- 
gularities could be remedied as they ariſe, or could 
we been precluded, by general laws. We find 
i interpotitions would produce evil, and prevent 

od: and, for aught we know, they would pro- 
ce greater evil than they would prevent; and 

tient greater good than they would produce. 

| And 
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And if this be the caſe, then the not interpoſing 
ſo far from being a ground of complaint, that 
is an inſtance of goodneſs. This is intelligible a 
fufficient : and going farther, ſeems beyond the u 
moſt reach of our faculties. 

But it may be ſaid, that © after all, theſe ſuppoſe 
ce jmpoſſibilities and relations are what we are ut 
« acquainted with; and we muſt judge of religio 
« as of other things by what we do know, a 
« look upon the reſt as nothing: or however, t 
* the anſwers here given to what is objected agai 
religion, may. equally be made uſe of to invalid 
s the proof of it; fince their ſtreſs lies ſo very m 
, upon our ignorance.” But, 


Firſt, Though total ignorance in any matt t| 
does indeed cqually deſtroy, or rather preclu u 
all proof concerning it, and objection againſt n. 
yet partial ignorance does not. For we may in if vc 
degree, be convinced, that a perſon. is of ſuc ob 
character, and conſequently will purſue ſuch en ri 
though we are greatly. ignorant, what is the pro ne 
way of acting, in order, the moſt effectually, vc 
obtain theſe ends: and in this caſe, objection An 
gainſt his manner of acting, as ſeemingly not ef 


ducive to obtain them, might be anſwered by 
ignorance ; though the proof that ſuch ends 
intended, might not at all be invalidated by 
Thus, the proof of religion is a proof of the m 
character of God, and conſequently that his 
vernment is moral, and that every one upon 
u hole ſhall receive according to his deſerts; ap 
that this is the deſigned end of his government. 
we are not competent judges, what is the pre 


way of acting, in order the moſt cffectually tq 
| conf 
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compliſh this end“ Therefore our ignorance is 
an anſwer to objections againſt the conduct of Pro- 
vidence, in permitting irregularities, as ſeeming con- 
tradictory to this end. Now, ſince it is obvious, 
that our ignorance may be a ſatisfactory anſwer to 
objections againſt a thing, and yet not affect the 
proof of it; till it can be ſhewn, it is frivolous to 
anert, that our ignorance invalidates the proof of 
religion, as it does the objections againſt it. 

Secondly, Suppoſe unknown impoſſibilities, and 
unknown relations, might juſtly be urged to in- 
validate the proof of religion, as well as to an- 
ſwcr objections againſt it: and that in conſequence 
of this, the proot of it were doubtful. Yet ſtill, let 
the aflertion be deſpiſed, or let it be ridiculed, it is 
undeniably true, that moral obligations would re- 
main certain, though it were not certain what 
vould, upon the whole, be the conſequences of 
obſerving or violating them. For, theſe obligations 
wiſe immediately and neceſſarily fi om the judg- 
ment of our own mind, unleſs perverted, which 
ve cannot violate without being felf condemned. 
And they would be certain too, from conſiderations 
of intereſt. For though it were doubtful, what 
vill be future conſequences of virtue and vice; 
et it is however, credible, that they may have thoſe 
tonſequences, which religion teaches us they will: 
nd this credibility is a certain + obligation in point 
f prudence, to abſtain from all wickedneſs, and to 
he in the conſcientious practice of all that is goed. 
ut, 
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Thirdly, Ihe antwers aF ove given to:the objccii- 
ons againſt religion, cannot equally be made ule of 
to invalidate the preor cf it, bor, upon ſuppo— 
ſ111o0n that God exerciſcs a moral government over 
the world, analogy dees moſt firongly lead us 19 
conclude, that this moral government muſt be 3 
{cheme, or conſtitution, beyond our comprchenſi- 
on. And a thouſand particular analogies ſhew us, 


ther parts, may conduice to accowplith ends, which 
we ſhould base thought, they had no tendency at 
all to accomplith: nay ends, which before experience, 
we ſhould have thought ſuch parts were contradic- 
tory to, and had a tendency to prevent. And there- 
fore all thejie analogies ſhew, that the way of aręu- 
ing made uſe oi in objecting againſt religion, is de- 
Iufive : becauſe they ſhew it is not all incredible, 
that, could we comprehend the whole, we ſhou'd 
fnd the pern iſſion of the diforders objected againſt, 
tc be conhiieni with juſtice and goodneſs; and even 
to be inſtances of them. No this is not applicable 
to the propt of religion, as it is to the objections 
avainſt it “; and tbereſore cannot invalidate that 
proof, as it docs theſe objections. 
i %%, Fium the obſervation now made, it is 
ealy to fee, hat the anſwers above-given to the ob- 
jections againſt Providence, though in a-gencral 
way of ſpeaking, hey may be ſaid to be taken from 
our ignorance 3 Vet 4re by no means taken men 'y 
from that, but ien ſomething which analogy t]+v3 
us concerning it, For analogy ſhews us poſitich; 
that our ignorance in the pcoſlibilitics of things, ” 
the 
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the various relations in nature, renders us incompe- 
tent judges, and leads us to falſe concluſions, in 
caſcs ſimilar to this, in which we pretend to judge 
and to Object. So that the things above infiited 
upon, are not mere ſuppoſitions of unknown im- 
poſtibilities and - relations: but they are ſuggeſted 
to our thoughts, and even forced upon the obſerva- 
ton of ſerious men, and rendered credible too, by 
the anal»gy of nature. And therefore, to take 
theſe things into the account, is to judge by expe- 
ricuce and what we do know: and it is not judg- 
ing ſo, to take no notice of them. 


CONCLUSION. 


HE obſervations of the laſt chapter, lead us 

to conſider this little ſcene of human life, in 
which we are ſo buſily engaged, as having a refer- 
ence, of ſome ſort or other, to a much larger plan 
of things. Whether we are, any way, related to 
the more diſtant. parts of the boundleſs univerſe, 
into which we are brought, is altogether uncertain. 
Lut it is evident, that the courſe of things, which 
comes within our view, is connected with ſomewhat 
paſt, preſent and future, beyond it *. So that we 
are placed, as one may ſpeak, in the middle of a 
ſcheme, not a fixt but a progreſſive one, every way. 
incomprehenſible ; incomprchenfible, in a manner, 
equally, with reſpect to what has been, what now 


is, 
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is, and what thall be hereafter. And this ſcheme 
cannot but contain in it ſomewhat, as wonderful, 
and as much beyond our thought and conception *, 
as any thing in that of religion. For, will any man 
in his ſenſcs fay, that it is leſs difficult to concche, 
how the world came to be and continue as it is, 
without, than with, an intelligent Author and Go- 
vernorof it? or, admitting an intelligent Governor 
of it, that there is ſome other rute of governs 
ment, more natural, and of eaſier conception, than 
that, which we call moral? Indeed, without an 
intelligent Author and Governor of nature, no 
account at all can be given, how this univerſe, or 
the *part of it particularly in which we are con- 
cerned, came to be, and the courſe of it to be 
carried on, as it is: nor any, of its general end 
and deſign, without a moral Governor of it. That 
there is an intelligent Author of nature, and na- 
tural Governor>of the world, is a principle gone 
upon in the foregoing treatiſe, as proved and ge- 
nerally known and confeſſed to be proved. And 
the very notion of an intelligent Author of nature 
proved by particular final cauſes, implies a will and 
a character +F Now, as our whole nature, the na- 
ture which he has given us, leads us to conclude 
his will and character to be moral, juſt, and good: 
ſo we can ſcarce in imagination conceive, what it 
can be otherwiſe. However, in conſequence of 
this his will and character, whatever it be, he form- 
ed the univerſe as it is, and carries on the courſe 
of it as he does, rather than in any other manner; 
and has afligned to us, and to all living creatures, 
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2 part and a lot in it. Irrational'*creatures-a& 
this their part, and enjoy and undergo. the: pleas 
ſures and the pains. allotted them, without any ne- 
ficction. But one would think it impoſble, that 
creatures enducd with reaſon could: avoid reflects 
ing ſometimes. upon all! this: reflecting, if not 
from whence we came, yet, at leaſt, whither we 
are going, and what the myſterious ſcheme, in the 
midſt of which we find ourſelves, will, at length, 
come to, and produce: a ſcheme in which it is 
certain we are highly intereſted, and in Which we 
may be intereſted; even beyond conception. For 
many things prove it palpably abſurd to conclude, 
that we ſhall ceaſe to be, at death. Particular ana- 
logies does moſt ſenſibly ſtew us, that there is no- 
thing to be thought ſtrange, in our being to exiſt 
in another ſtate. of life. And that we are now 
living beings, affords a ſtrong probability, that we 
ſhall continue ſoz unleſs there be. ſome. poſitive 
ground, and there is none from reafon or analogy, 
to think death will deſtroy us. Were a perſuati- 
on of this kind ever ſo welt grounded, there would, 
ſurcly, be little reaſon to take pleaſure in it. But 
indeed it can have no other ground, than ſome 
ſuch imagination, as that of our 'groſs bodies be- 
ing Ourſelves: which is contrary to experiences 
Experience too mult clearly ſhews. us the folly 
of concluding, from the body and the living a- 


gent affecting each other mutually, that the diſſo- 


lution. of the former is the deſtruction of the 
latter. And there. are remarkable inſtances of 
their not affecting each other, which tead us to 
a contrary concluſion. The ſuppoſition. then, 
which in all reaſon we are to go upon, is, chat 

our 
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dur living nature will co-tinve after death. And 
it is infinitely unreaſonable to form an inſtituti. 
on of life, or to act upon any other ſuppofi— 
tion. Now all expectation of immortalitv, whe. 
ther more or leis certain, opens an unbound. 
proſpect to our hopes and our tears : ſince we {ce 
the conſtitution of nature is ſuch, as to admit of 
miſery as well as to be productive. of happineſs, 
and experience ourſelves to partake of both in 
ſome degree; and ſince we cannot but know, 
what higher degrees of both we are capable of, 
And there is no preſumption againſt believing 
farther, that our future intereſt depends upon 
our preſent behaviour: for we fee our preſent 
intereſt doth; and that the happineſs and mile- 
ry, which are naturally annexed to our actions, 
very frequently do not follow, till long after the 
actions are done, to which they are rc{pecCtively an- 
nexed. Ho that were ſpeculation to leave us uncers 
tain, whether it were likely, that the Author of 
nature, in giving happineſs and miſery to his crea- 
tures, hath regard to their actions or not: yet, ſince 
we find by experience, that he hath ſuch regard, the 
whole ſenſe of things which he hath given us, plain- 
ly leads us at once, and without any elaborate en— 
quiries, to think, that it may, indeed muſt, be to 
good actions chiefly that he hath annexed happiness, 
and to bad actions miſery ; or that he will, upon 


the whole, regard thoſe who do well, and punith | 


thoſe who do.evil. To confirm this from the con- 
ſtitution of the world, it has been obſerved ; that 
ſome ſort of moral government is neceſſarily impli- 


ed in that natural government of God, which ve | 
experience ourſelves under: that good and bad acti- 


ous, 
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ens, at preſent, are naturally rewarded and puniſh- 
ed, not only as benelicial and miſchievous to ſocicty: 
but alto as virtuous and vitious: and that there is, 
in the very nature of the thing, a tendency to their 
being rewarded and punithed in a much higher de- 
gree, than they are at preſent. And though this 
hizher degree of diſtributive juſtice, which Nature 
thus points out and leads towards, is prevented for 
a time from taking place: it is by obſtacles, which 
the ſtate of this world unhappily throws in its way, 
and which therefore are in their nature temporary. 
Now, as theſe things in the natural conduct of Pro- 
vidence, are oblervable on the ſide of virtue; fo 
there is nothing to ſet againſt them on the ſide 
ot vice. A moral ſcheme of government then, is 
vitibly eſtabliſhed, and, in ſome degree, carried into 
execution: and this, together with the eſſential 
tendencies af virtue and vice duly conſidered, na- 
turally raiſe in us an apprehenſion, that it will be 
carried on farther towards perfection, in a future 
ſtate, and that every one ſhall there receive aecord- 
ing to his deſerts. And if this be ſo, then our fu- 
ture and general intereſt, under the moral govern- 
ment of God, is appointed to depend upon our 
behaviour; notwithſtanding the diiſiculty, which 
this may occaſion, of ſecuring it, and the danger 
of loſing it: juſt in the ſame manner as our tem- 
poral intereſt, under his natural goverament, is ap- 
pointed to depend upon our behaviour; notwith= 
ſtanding the like difficulty and danger. For, from 
0ur original conſtitution and that of the world which 
we inhabit, we are naturally truſted with ourſelves; 


from the ſame conititution of nature, eſpecially 
> _ Joune 


with our own conduct and our own intereſt. And 
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joining with that courſe of things which is owing te 
men, we have temptations to be unfaithful in this 
truſt ; to forfeit this intereſt, to neglect it, and run 
ourſelves into miſery and ruin From theſe temp- 
tations ariſe, the difficulties of behaving ſo as to 
ſecure our temporal intereſt, and the hazard of be- 
having ſo as to miſcarry in it. There is therefore 
nothing incredible in ſuppoſing there may be the 
like difficulty and hazard with regard to that 
chief and final good, which religion lays be- 
fore us. Indeed the whole account, how it came to 
paſs, that we were placed in ſuch a condition as 
this; muſt be beyond our comprehenſion. But it 
is in part accounted for by what religion teaches 
us, that ihe character of virtue and piety mult be 
a neceſſary qualification for a future ftate of ſecu- 
rity and happineſs, under the moral government of 
God; in like manner, as ſome certain qualifications 
or other are neceſſary for every particular condi» 
tion of life, under his natural government : and 
that the preſent ſtare was intended to be a ſchool 
of diſcipline, for improving in ourſelves that charac- 
ter. Now this intention of Nature is rendered high- 
ly credible by obſerving; that we are plainly made 
for improvement of all kinds; that it is a general 
appointment of providence, that we cultivate prac- 
tical principles, and form within ourſelves habits of 
action, in order to become fit for, what we were 
wholly unfit for before : that in particular, child- 
hood and yourh is naturally apppointed to be a ſtate 
of diſcipline for mature age: and that the preſent 
world is peculiarly fitted for a ſtate of moral diſ- 
cipline. And, whereas objections are urged againſt 
the whole notion of moral government and 2 pro- 
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bation- ſtate, from the opinion of neceſſity; it has 
been ſhewn, that God has given us the evidence, as 
it were, of experience, that all objections againſt re- 
ligion, on this head, are vain and deluſive. He has 
alſo, in his natural government ſuggeſted an anſwer 
to all our ſhort ſighted objections, againſt the equi- 
ty and goodneſs of his moral governmeut : and 
in general he has exemplified to us the latter by the 
former. 

Theſe things, which it is to be remembered, 


arc matters of fact, ought, in all common ſenle, 


to awaken mankind; to induce them to conſider 
in carneſt their condition, and what they have to 
do. It is abfurd, abſurd to the degree of being ri- 
diculous, if the ſubject were not of ſo ſerious a 
kind, for men to think themſelves ſecure. in a vi- 
cious life; or even in that immoral thoughtleſſneſs, 
which far the greateſt part of them are fallen into. 
And the credibility of 4 religion, ariſing from ex- 
perience and facts here conſidered, is fully ſuffici- 
ent, in reaſon, to engage chem to live in the ge- 
ncral practice of all virtue and piety; under the 
ſerious appi ehenſion, though it ſhould be mixed 
with ſome doubt *, of a righteous adminiſtration 
eſtabliſhed in nature, and a future judgment in con- 
ſequence of it: eſpecially when we conſider, how 
very queſtionable it is, whether any thing at all can 
be gained by vice 1; bow unqueſtionably little, as 
well as precarious, the pleaſures and profits of it 
are at the beſt'; and how ſoon they muſt be parted 
with at the longeſt. For, in the deliberations of 
rcaſon, concerning what we are to purſue, and 
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what to avoid, as temptations to any thing from 
mere paſſion, are ſuppoſed out of the caſe: fh 
inducements to vice, from cool expectations of 
pleaſure and intereſt ſo ſmail and uncertain and ſhort, 
are really ſo inſignificant, as, in the view of reaſon, 
to be almoſt nothing in themfclves : and in compa- 
riſon with the importance of religion, they quite 
diſappcar and are loſt. Mere paſſion indeed may 
be alledged, though not as a reaſon, yet as an excuſc, 
for a vicious courſe of life. And how ſorry an ex- 
cuſe it is, will be manifeſt by abſerving that we are 
placed in a condition, in which we are unavoidably 
inured to govern our paſſious, by being neceſſitated 
to govern them; and to lay ourſelves under the 
ſame kind of reſtraints, and as great ones too, from 
temporal regards, as virtue and piety, in the or- 
dinary courſe of things, require. The plea of un- 
governable paſſion then, on the ſide of vice, is the 
pooreſt of all things: for it is no reaſon, and but 
a poor excuſe. But the proper motives to religion, 
are the proper proofs of it, from our moral nature, 
from the preſages of conſcience, and our natural 
apprehenſion of God under the character of a righ- 
teous governor and judge; a nature and conſcience 
and apprehenſion given by him: and from the 
confirmation of the dictates of reaſon, by life and 
immortality brought to light by the goſpel; and the 
wrath of God revealed from heaven, againſt all 
ungodlinoſ, and unrighteonſneſs of men, | 
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R E 33 < ION 
T O THE 
Conſtitution and Courſe of NATURE, 
PART I 
Of REVEALED RELIGION. 


CHAP. I. 
Of the Importance of Chriſtianity. 


C Om perſons, upon pretence of the ſufficiency 
of the light of Name, avowedly reject all re- 
velation, as, in its very gt 3 incr edible, and what 
muſt be fictitious. And id it is certain, no reve- 
lation would have been Gov had the light of na- 
ture been ſufficient in fuch © {cnſe, as to render one 
not wanting and uſelefs. But no man, in ſeriouſneſs 
and limplicity of mind can poſſibly think it ſo who 
conſiders the ſtate of religion in the heathen world, 
before revclation, and its preſcut itate 1 in thoſe places 
which 
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which have borrowed no light from it : particularly, 
the doubttulneſs of ſome of the greateſt men, con. 
cerning things of the utmoſt importance, as well as 
the natural inattention and ignorance of mankind 
in general. It is impoſſible td ſay, who would have 
been able to have reaſoned out that whole ſyſtem 
which we call Natural Religion, in its genuine fin. 
plicity, clear of ſuperſtition : but there is certainly 
no ground to affirm, that the generality could. If 
they could, there is no ſort of probability, that they 
would. Admitting there were, they would high!y 
want a ſtanding admonition, to remind them of it, 
and inculcate it upon them. And farther ſtill, were 
they as much diſpoſed to attend to religion, as the 
better ſort of men are: yet even upon this ſuppoſi- 
tion, there would be various occaſions for ſuperna- 
tural inſtruction and affiſtance, and the greateſt ad- 
vantages might be afforded by them. So that to 
ſay, revelation is.a thing ſuperfluous, what there 
was no need of, and what can be of no ſervice; is, 
I think, to talk quite wildly and at random. Nor 
would it be more extravagant to affirm, that man- 
kind is ſo entirely at caſe in the preſent ſtate, and 
life fo compleatly happy; that it is a contradiction 
to ſuppofe our condition capable of being, in any 
reſpect, better. | 2 
There are other perſons, not to be ranked with 
theſe, who ſeem to be getting into a way of negleci- 
ing, and, as it were, overlooking revelation, as of 
ſmall importance, provided natural religion be kept 
to. With little regard, either to the evidence of the 
former, or to the obj«Ctions againſt it, and even 
upon ſuppoſition of its truth; © the only deſign 
w of it,” lay they, © muſt be, to citabliſh a be 
, ; , | « 01 
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« of the moral ſyſtem of nature, and to enforce 
« the practice of natural piety and virtue. The 
« belief and practice of theſe things were, per- 
© haps, much promoted by the firſt publication of 
« Chriſtianity : but whether they are believed and 
« practifed, upon the evidence and motives of nt 
« ture or of revelation, is no great matter *” The 
way of confidering revelation, though it is not the 
ſame with the former, yet borders nearly upon it, 
and very much, at length runs up mto it: and 
requires to be particularly conſidered, with regard 
to the perſons who ſeem to be getting into this 


ſhew the extravagance of the former opinton, and 
tie truth of the obſervations in anſwer to it, juſt 
mentioned. And an inquiry into the importance 
of Chriſtianity, cannot be an improper introduction 
to a treatiſe concerning the credibility of it. 


and commanded thoſe things, which are command- 
ed in Chriſtianity ; it is evident, at firſt ſight, that 
it cannot in any wiſe be an indifferent matter, whe- 
ther we obey or diſobey thoſe commands: unleſs 
we are certainly aſſured, that we know all the rea- 
ſons for them, and that all thoſe reaſons are now 
ccaſed, with regard to mankind in general, or to 
th | | Our- 


quaſi ſufficiunt ſibi de bona vita ſua. Bene vivere opus eſt, ait. 
pt Qu'd mihi praccepturus eſt Chriſtus ? Ut bene vivam? Jam bene 
he vo. Quid mihi neceſſarius eſt Chriſtus ? Nullum homieidium, 


piſco, nullo adulterio contaminor. Nam inveniatur in vita 


mea aliquid quod reprehendatur, et qui teprehenderit faciat 
Chriſtianum Ag. in P/al. xxxi. a TE” 


way. The conſideration of it will likewife farther 


Now if God has given a revelation to mankind, - 


i *. N , 
* Invenis multos------propterca nolle fieri Chriftianos, quia 


nullum furtum, nullam rapinum facio, res alienas non concus 
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ourſelves in particular. And it is abſolutely impoſſi. 
ble, we can be aſſured of this. For our ignorance 
of theſe reaſoas proves nothing in the cale : ſince 
the whole analogy of nature ſhews, what is indeed 
in itſelf evident, that there may be.infinite reaſons 
for things, with which we are not acquainted. 

But the importance of Chriſtianity will more dif. 
tinctly appear, by conſidering it more diſtinctly ; 
Firſt, as a republication, and external inſtitution, of 
natural or eſſential religion, adapted to the preſent 
circumſtances of mankind, and intended to promote 
natural piety and virtue: and Secondly, as contain— 
ing an account of a diſpenſation of things, not dif. 
coverable by reaſon, in conſequence of which, ſe— 
veral diſtinct precepts are enjoined us. For though 
natural religion is the foundation and principal part 
of Chriſtianity, it is not in any ſenſe the whole of ir. 

I. Chriſtianicy is a , 44 of natural reli- 
gion. It inſtructs mankind in the moral ſyſtem of 
the world: that it is the work of an infinitely per- 
fe& Being, and under his government; that virtue 
is his law; and that he will finally judge mankind 
in righteouſneſs, and render to all according to their 
works, in a future ſtate. And, which is very ma- 
terial, it teaches natural religion, in its genuine 
ſimplicity z free from thoſe ſuperſtitions, with which 
it was totally coMflipted, and under which it was in 
a manner loſt, | 5 

Revelation is farther, an authoritative publica- 
tion of natural religion, and ſo affords the evidence 
of teſtimony for the truth of it. Indeed the mira- 
cles and prophecies recorded in Scripture, werc 
intended to prove a particular diſpenſation of Provi- 


dence, the redemption of the world by the Meſſiah: 


but 
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but this does not hinder, but that they may alſo 


prove God's general providence over the world, as 
our moral governor and judge. And they evident- 
ly do prove it: becauſe this character of the Author 
of nature, is neceſſarily connected with and implied 
in that particular revealed diſpenſation of things: 
it is likewiſe - continually taught expreſsly, and in- 
ſifted upon, by thoſe perſons, who wrought the 
miracles and delivered the prophecies. So that in- 
deed natural religion ſeems as much proved by the 
{-ripture revelation, as, it would have been, had the 
deſign of Revelation been nothing elſe than to prove 
it. PS | 
But it may poſſibly be diſputed, how far mira- 
cles can prove natural religion; and notable objecti- 
ons may be urged aganſt this proof of it, confidered 
as a matter of ſpeculation: but conſidered as a practi- 
cal thing, there can be none. For ſuppoſe a perſon to 
teach natural religion to a nation, who had lived in 
total ignorance or forgetfulneſs of it; and to declare 
he was commiſſioned by God ſo to do ſuppoſe 
him, in proof of his commiſſion, to foretel things 
future, which no human foreſight could have gueſſ- 
ed at; to divide the fea with a word; feed great 
multitudes with bread from heaven; cure all man- 
ner of diſeaſes z and raiſe the, dead, even himſelf, 
to life: would not this give additional credibility 
to his teaching, a credihility beyond what that of 
2 common man would have; and be an authorita- 
tive publication of the law of nature, i e. a new 
proof of it? It would be a practical one, of the 
itrongeſt kind, prrhaps which human creatures are 
capable of having given them. The law of Moſes 
then, and the goſpel of Chriſt, are authoritative 
| Dr lll (ab . 442 g pub- 
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publications of the religion of nature; they afford 
a proof of God's general providence, as moral go. 
vernor of the world; as well as of his particular 
diſpenſations of providence towards ſinful creatures, 
revealed in the law and the goſpel. As they are 
the only evidence of the latter; ſo they are an ad- 
ditional evidence of the former. 

To thew this. further, let us ſuppoſe a man of 
the greateſt and moſt improved capacity, who had 
never heard of revelation, convinced upon the 
whole, notwithſtanding the diſorders of the world, 
that it was under the direction and moral govern- 
ment of an infinitely perfect Being; but ready to 
queſtion, whether he were not got beyond the reach 
of his faculties : ſuppoſe him brought, by this ſuſ- 
Picion, into great danger of being carried away by 
the univerſal bad example of almoſt every one a- 
round him, who appeared to have no fenſe, no 
practical ſenſe, at leaſt, of theſe things: and this, 
perhaps, would be as advantageous a fitnation 


with regard to religion, as nature alone ever placed 


any man in. What a confirmation now muſt it be 
to ſuch a perſon, all at once, to find, that this 
moral ſyſtem of things was revealed to mankind, in 
the name of that infinite Being, whom he had from 
principles of reaſon believed in; and that the pub- 


liſhers of the revelation proved their commiſſion 


from him, by making it appear, that he had en- 


truſted them with a power of ſuſpending and 


changing the general laws of nature. e ae 

Nor muſt it, by any means be omitted, for it is 
a ching of the utmoſt importance, That life and im- 
mortality are eminently. brought to light by the goſ- 
pel. The great doCtrines of a future ſtare,” the 


danger 
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danger of a courſe of wickedneſs, and the py 
of repentance, ,are not, only confirmed in the goſ- 
pel, but are taught, eſpecially the laſt is, with a 
degree of light, to which that of nature is but 
darkneſs. "ks E | 

Farther : as Chriſtianity ſerved theſe ends and 
purpoſes, when it was firſt publiſhed, by the mira» 
culous publication itſelf; ſo it was intended to ſerye 
the ſame purpoſes, in future ages, by means, of the 
ſettlement of a vifible church: of a ſociety, diſtin- 
ouiſhed from . cqmmon ones, and roſa the reſt of 
the world, by peculiar religious inſtitutions; by 


an inſtituted method of inſtruction, and an inſtitut- 


el form of external religion ' Miraculous powers 
were given to the firſt preachers of Chriſtianity, ig 
order to their introducing. it into the world; a vi- 
ſble church was eſtabliſhed, in order to continue 
it, and carry it on ſucceſſively throughout all ages. 
Had Moſes and the prophets, Fariſ and his apoſtles, 


only taught, and by miracles-proved; religion to 


their contemporaries z, the benefits of their inſtrue- 
tions would have reached. but a ſmall part of man- 
kind. Chriſtianity muſt have beæen, in a great de- 
gree, ſunk and forgot in NE rata prevent 
this, appears to Have been one reaſon, hy a viſible 
church was jnſtituted,; to be,.like a city upon a bill, 
a ſtanding memorial to the world of the duty which 
we owe, our Maker: to call men continually, both 
by example and inſtruction, to attend to it; and. by 
the form of religion ever before their eyes, remi 

them of the reality: to be the repoſitory of 'the 
oracles of God: to hold up the light of: reyelation 
in aid to. that of nature, and propagate it through- 
out all generations to Foc of the 1 
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the light of revclation, conſidered here in no other 
vicw, than as deſigned to enforce natural relipion, 
And in proportion as Chriltianity is profefled and 
taught in the world, religion, natural or cſſential 
religion, is thus diſtinctiy and advantageoyſly laid 
before mankind; and brought again and again to 
their thoughts, as a matte of inf it importance, 
A viſible church has allo a farthe: endency to pro- 
mote natural religion, as being an inſtituted method 
of education. originally intended to be of more pe- 
culiar advantage to thoſe who would conform to it. 
For one end ot the inſtitution was, that by admo— 
nition and reproof, as well as inſtruction; by a 
general regular diſcipline, and public exercifcs of 
religion; the beay of , as the ſcripture ſpecks, 
Mould “e ed fed, i. e. trained up in picty and virtue, 
for a higher and better ſtate. 'I his ſettlement then 
appearing thus beneficial ; tending in the nature of 
the thing to anſwer, and in ſome degree actually 
anſwering thoſe ends; it is to be remembered, that 
the very notion of it implies poſitive inſtitutions: 
for the viſibility of the church conſiſts in them. Take 
away every thing of this kind, and you loſe the very 
notion itſelf. So that if the things now mentioned 
are advantages, the reaſon and importance of pok- 
tive inſtitutions in general, is moſt obvious; ſince 
without them, theſe advantages could not be 1c- 
cured to the world, And it is mere idle wanton— 
neſs, to inſiſt upon knowing'the reaſons, why ſuch 
particular ones were fixt upon, rather than others. 
The benefit ariſing from this ſupernatural 3 fiſt- 
ance, which Chriſtianiry affords to natural religion, 
js what ſome perſons are very flow in apprehending. 
And yet it is a thing diſtin& in itſelf, and a mY 
| : plain 
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lain obvious one. For will any in good earneſt 
really fay, that the bulk of mankind in the heathen 
world, were in as advantageous a ſituation, with 
regard to natural religion, as they are now amongſt 
us: that it was laid before them, and enforced 
upon them, in a manner as diſtinct, and as much 
tending to influence their practice? 

The objections againſt all this, from the perver- 
ſon of Chriſtianity, and from the ſuppoſition of its 
having. bad but little good influence, however in- 
nocently they may be propoſed, yet cannot be jufiſt- 
ed upon, as concluſive, upon any principles, but 
ſuch as lead to dowpright Athcifin: becauſe the ma- 
nife(tation of.the law of nature by reaſon, which, 
„pom all principles, of [ heiſm, muſt have been from 
(ud, has been perverted and rendered ineffectual 
in the ſame manner. It may iadeed, | think, truly 


be ſaid that the good effects of Chriſtianity has not 


been {mall : nor its ſuppoſed ill effects, any effects 
at all of it, properly ſpeaking. Perhaps too, the 
things themſclves done, have been aggravated : and 


if not, Chriſtianity hath been often only a pretence: 


and the ſame evils in the man would have been done, 
upon ſome other pretence. However, great and 
ſhocking as the corruptions and abuſes of it have re- 
ally been, they cannot be iniifted upon as arguments 
agauinſt it, upon principles of Theiſm. For one 
cannot proceed one ſtep in reaſoning upon natural 
religion, any more than upon Chriſtianity, without 
laying it down as a firſt principle, that the diſpenſa- 
3 but by their genuine tendencies: not 

y what they do actuall ſeem to effect, but by what 
they would effect if mankind did their part; that 
| Part 


tions of providence are not to be judged of by their 
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bart which is juſtly left and put upon them. It is 
together Wehen the language of one, as of the 
other; He that is unjuſt, let him be ui fill: 
and he that is holy let him be holy flill *, The light 
f reaſon does not, any more than that of revel. 
jon, force men to ſubmit to its authority: both 
admonith them of what they ought to do and avoid, 
together with the conſequences of each; and after 
this, leave them at full liberty to act juſt ag they 
. pleaſe, till the appointed time of judgment. N97 
moment's experience ſhews, that this is God's gene- 


4 


ral rule of goverment. 3 

Io return then: Chriſtianity being a promulga- 
tion of the law of nature; being moreover an 
authoritative promulgation of it; with new light, 
and other circumſtances of peculiar advantage, ad- 
apted to the wants of mankind; theſe things fully 
ſew its importance. Andit is to be obſerved far- 
ther that as the nature. of the cauſe requires, fo all 
Chriſtians are- commanded to contribute, by their 
profeſſion of Chriſtianity, to preſerve itin the world, 
and render it ſuch a promulgation and enforcement 
of religion. For it is the very ſcheme of the Goſpel, 
that each Chriſtian ſhould, in his degree, contribute 


towards continuing and carring it on: all by. Lge 
ing in the public profeſſion and external practice of 
Chriſtianity ; ſome, by inſtructing, by having che o- 
b and taking care of this religious communi- 
ty, the church of God. Now this farther, ſhews 
the importance of Chriſtianity ; and, which is what 
Fchicfly intend, its importance in a practical ſenſe; 
or the-high obligations we arß under, ig take i * 
(11g. ob rol e V 
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in diſregarding and neglecting it, For this is 795 


ed us. nern is not only-an external inſtitu- 
tion of natural religion, and a new promutgation 
; . of — CLLR « Sw 
and judge of the worl 4 but it contains allo a reg 
} 


carrying on by his Son and Spirit, for the recover 
and ſalvation of mankind, who are ay labor, in 
Scripture to be in a ſtate of ruin. And in in conſe- 
quence of this revelation being, made, we are com- 
manded t be baptized, not only in the name of the 
Father, but alſo, of the Son, and of the Holy G ft 5 
and other obligations: of duty, unknown before, 
to the Son and the Hol Ghoſt, are revealed. Now 
the importance of theſe duties may be judged of, 
by obſerving that they ariſe, not from poſitive com- 
mand merely; but alſo from the offices, which aps 
per, from ſcripture, to belong to thoſe Divine 
perſons in the goſpel diſpenſation 3 or from the re- 
lations, which, we are there infor med they ſtund 
in to us. By reaſon is revealed the relation, vous 
0 
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God the Father ſtands in, to us. Hence ariſes the 
obligation of duty which we are under to him, 
In fcripture are revealed the relations which the Son 
and Holy Spirit ſtand in to us. Hence ariſe the 
obligations of duty which we are under to them, 
The truth of the caſe, as one may ſpeak, in each of 
theſe three reſpects being admitted : that God is the 
Governor of the world, upon the evidence of rea- 
ſon ; that Chriſt is the Mediator between God and 
man, and the Holy Ghoſt our Guide and Sunctifier, 
upon the evidence of revelation : the truth of the 
caſe, I ſay, in each of theſe reſpects being admitted; 
it is no more a queſtion, why it be ſhould be com- 
manded, that we be baptized in the name of the Son 
| and of the Holy Ghoit, than that we be baptized 
| in the name of the Father. This matter ſeems to 
require to be more fully ttated *. 
Let it be remembered then, that religion comes 
under the twofold conſideration of internal and ex- 
| ternal : for the latter is as real a part of religion, of 
true religion, as the former. Now when-religion 
is conſidered under the firſt notion, as an inward 
principle, to. be exerted in ſuch and ſuch inward acts 
of the mind and heart; the eſſence of natural re- 
ligion may be ſaid to conſiſt in religious regards to 
God the Father Almighty : and the eſſence of re- 
vealed religion, as diſtinguiſhed from natural, to 
conſiit in religious regard to the Son, and to th: 
Holy Ghoſt, And the obligation we are under, of 
paying theſe religious regardsto each of theſe 1 
IDE, | er- 
* See, The Nature, Obligation, and Efficacy, of the Chriſli - 


an ſacraments; ets, and Colliber, Of. Revealed Religion, as 
there quoted, 
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Perſons reſpectively, ariſes from the reſpective rela- 
tions, which they each ſtand in to us. How theſe 
relations are made known, whether by reaſon or 
revelation makes mo alteration in the caſe : becauſe 
the duties ariſe out of the relations themſelves, not 
out of the manner in which we are informed of 
them. The Son and Spirit have each his proper 
office, in that great diſpenſation of Providence, the 
redemption of the world: the one our Mediator, 
the other our Sanctifier. Does not then the duty 
of religious regards to both theſe Divine Perſons, 
as immediately ariſe, to the view of reaſon, out of 
the very nature of theſe offices and relations; as the 
inward good-will and kind intention, which we owe 
to our fellow- creatures, ariſes out of the common 
relations between us and them? But it will be aſked, 
« What are the inward religious regards, appear= 
ing thus obviouſly due to the Son and Holy Spirit: 
« as ariſing, not merely from command in Scrip- 
«© ture, but from the very nature of the revealed 
« relations, which they ſtand in to us?” I anſwer, 
the religious regards or reverence, honour, love, 
truſt, gratitude, fear, hope. In what external man- 
ner, this inward worthip is to be expreſſed, is a 
matter of pure revealed command; as perhaps the 
external manner, in which God the Father is to be 
worſhipped, may be more ſo, than we are ready to 
think : but the worſhip, the internal worſhip itſelf, 
to the Son and Holy Ghoſt, is no farther matter of 
pure revealed command, than as the relations they 
ſtand in to us are matter of pure revelation : for the 
relations being known, the obligations to ſuch in- 
ternal worſhip are obligations of reaſon, ariſing out 
of thoſe relations * In ſhort, the _ 
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of the goſpel as immediately ſhews us the reaſon of 
| theſe obligations, as it ſhews us the meaning of the 
words, Son and Holy Ghoſt. | 
It this account of the Chriſtian religion be juſt ; 
thoſe perſons who can ſpeak lightly of it, as of little 
conſequence, provided natural religion be kept to, 
plainly forget, that Chriſtianity, even what is pecu- 
liarly ſo called, as diſtinguiſhed from natural reli- 
gion, has yet ſomewhat very important, even of a 
moral nature. For the office of our Lord being 
made known, and the relations he ſtands in to us, 
the obligations of religious regards to him, is plainly 
moral; as much as charity to mankind is; fince 
| this obligation ariſes, before external command, im- 
mediately out of that his office and relation itſelf, 
| Thoſe perſons appear to forget, that revelation is to 
| be conſidered, as informing us of ſomewhat new, 
; In the ſtate of mankind, and in the government of 
the world: as acquainting us with ſome relations 
| we ſtand in, which could not otherwife have been 
= known. And theſe relations being real, (though 
before revelation we could be under no obligations 
from them, yet upon their being revealed,) there is 
no reaſon to think, but that negle& of behaving 
ſuitably to them, will be attended with the ſame 
kind of conſequences under God's government; as 
neglecting to behave ſuitably to any other relations 
made known to us by reaſon. And ignorance, whe- 
ther unavoidable or voluntary; ſo far as we can poſ- 
fibly ſee, will, juſt as much, and juſt as little, ex- 
cuſe in one cafe as in the other: the ignorance 
being ſuppoſed equally unavoidable, or equally vo- 
luntary, in both caſes. 
If therefore Chriſt be indeed the Mediator be- 
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tween God and man, i. e. if Chriſtianity be true; 
if he be indeed our Lord, our Saviour, and our 
God; no one can ſay, what may follow, not only 
the obſtinate, but the carcleſs diſregard to him, in 
thaſe high relations. Nay, no one can fay, what 
may follow ſuch diſregard, even in the way of na- 
tral conſequences *. For, as the natural conſequen- 
ces of vice in this life, are doubtleſs to be conſider- 
el, as judicial punithments inflicted by God; ſo 
likewiſe, for aught we know, the judicial puniſh- 
ments of the future life may be, in a like way or 2 
lite ſenſe, the natural conſequence of vice : of 
men's violating or diſregarding the relations, which 
God has placed them in here, and made known to 
them. a 
Again: if mankind are corrupted and depraved 
in their moral character, and fo are unfit for that 
ſtate, which Chriſt is gone to prepare for his diſci- 
ples; and the aſſiſtance of God's Spirit be neceſſa- 
ry to renew their nature, in the degree requiſite to 
their being qualified for that ſtate; all which is im- 
plied in the expreſs, though figurative declaration, 
Except a man be born of the Spirit, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God | : ſuppoſing this, is it poſ- 
ſible any ſerious perſon can think it a flight matter, 
whether or no he makes uſe of the means, expreſsly 
commanded by God, for obtaining this divine aſſiſt- 
ance? eſpecially fince the whole analogy of nature 
ſhews, that we are not to expect any benefits, with- 
out making uſe of the appointed means for obtain- 
ing or enjoying them. Now reaſon ſhews us no- 
thing, of the particular immediate means of obtain- 
3 1 ing, 
t Chap. v. John ii. s. 
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ing, erher temporal or ſpiritual benefits. This 
therefore we muſt learn, either from experience or 
revelation. And experience, the pretent caſe does 
not admit of. ah 171880 


The concluſion from all this evidently is; that 


Chriſtianity being ſuppoſed either true or credible, 


it is unſpeakable irreverence, and really the moſt 
reſumptuous raſhneſs, to treat it as a light matter. 
t can never juſtly be eſteemed of little conſequence, 
till it be poſitively ſuppoſed falſe, Nor do 1 know 
a higher and more important obligation which we 
are under, than that, of examining moſt ſeriouſly 
into the evidence of it, ſuppoſing its credibility 
and of embracing it, upon ſuppoſition of its truth, 
The two following deductions may be proper to 
be added, in order to illuſtrate the foregoing ob- 

ſervations, and to prevent their being miſtaken. 
Firſt, Hence we may clearly fee, where lies the 
diſtinction between what is potitive and what is mo- 
ral in religion. Moral precepts are precepts, the 
reaſons of which we ſee : poſitive precepts are pre- 
cepts, the reaſons of which we do not ſee . Moral 
duties ariſe out of the nature of the caſe itſelf, prior 
to external command. Poſitive duties do nat ariſe 
out of the nature of the caſe; but from external 
command; nor would they be duties at all, were 
it 


* This is the diſtin tion between moral and poſitive precepts, 
con ſidered reipeRtively as ſuch. But vet, fince the latter have 
fon cwhat of a moral nature, we may fee the reaſon of them, 
conſidered in this view. Moral and peſitive precepts arc, in 
zome reſpects alike, in other reſpects different $0 far as they 
are alike, we diſcern the reaſons of both: ſo far as they are 
different, we diſcern the res tons of the former, but not of the 


ter, See pag. 46 3, etc. and pag 173, 1144. 
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it not for ſuch command, received from him whoſe 
creatures and ſubjects we are. But the manner 
in which the nature of the caſe, or the fact of the 
rxclation, is made known, this doth not denominate 
any duty either politive or moral. That we be 
baptized in the name of the Father, is as much a 
politive duty, as that we be baptized in the name of 
the Son; becauſe both ariſe equally from revealed 
command: though the relation which we ſtand in to 
God the Father, is made known to us by reaſon ; the 
relation we ſtand in to Chriſt, by revelation only, 
On the other hand, the diſpenſation of the goſpel 
admitted, gratitude as immediately becomes due ta 
Chriſt, from his being the voluntary miniſter of this 
ciſpenfation z as it is due to God the Father, from 
lis being the foundation of all good: though the firſt 
is made known to ns, by revelation only: the ſe- 
cond, by reaſon. Hence alſo we may fee, and, for 
diſtinctneſs fake, it may be worth mentioning, that 
poſitive inſtitutions come under a two-fold conſider- 
ation. They are either inſtitutions founded on 
natural religion, as baptiſm in the name of- the Fa- 
ther; though this has alſo a particular reference to 
the goſpel diſpenſation, for it is in the name of 
God, as the Father of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt: or 
they are external inſtitutions founded on revealed 
1cligion 3 as baptiſm in the name of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghoſt. | 
S-condiy, From the diſtinction between what is 
moral and what is poſitive in religion, appears the 
ground of that peculiar preference, which the ſcrip- 
tere teaches us to be due to the former. 
'The reaſon of poſitive- inſtitutions in general, is 
very obvious; though we ſhould not ſec the 5 
f Why 
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why ſuch particular ones are pitched upon, rather 
than others. Whoever therefore, inſtcad of cavil. 
ling at words, will attend to the thing itſelf, may 
clearly fee, that poſitive inſtitutions in general, ag 
diſtinguiſhed from this or that particular one, have 
the nature of moral commands : ſince the reaſons of 
them appear. Thus, for inſtance, the external wor- 
ſhip of God is a moral duty, though no particular 
mode of it be ſo. Care then is to be taken, when a 
compariſon is made between poſitive and moral du- 
ties, that they be compared, no farther than as they 
are different : no farther than as the former are po- 
ſitive, or ariſe out of mere external command, the 
reaſons of which we are not acquainted with; and 
as the latter are moral, or ariſc out of the apparent 
reaſon of the caſe, without ſuch external command, 
Unleſs this caution be obſerved, we ſhall run into 
endleſs confuſion. | 

Now this being premiſed, ſuppoſe two ſtanding 
precepts injoined by the fame authority ; that, in 
certain conjunctures, it is impoſſible to obey both; 
that the former is moral, i. e. a precept of which 
we ſee the reaſons, and that they hold in the parti- 
cular caſe before us ; but that the latter is poſitive, 
i. e. a precept of which we do not fee the reaſons: 
it is indiſputable that our obligations are to obey the 
former; becauſe there is an apparent reaſon for this 
preference, and none againſt it. Farther, poſitive 
inſtitutions, I ſuppoſe all thoſe which Chriſtianity 
injoins, are means to a moral end: and the end mutt 
be acknowleged more excellent, than the means. 
Nor is obſervance of theſe inſtitutions any religious 
obedience at all, or of any value, otherwiſe than as 
it proceeds from a moral principle. This ſeems to 
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be the ſtrict, logical way of ſtating and determining 
this matter : but will, perhaps, be found lefs appli- 
cable to practice, than may be thought at firſt tight. 


And therefore, in a more practical, though more 


lax way of conſideration, and taking the words, 
1:54: law and poſitive mnftitutions, in the popular 
ſcnic; I add, that the whole moral law is as much 
matter of revealed command, as poſitive iſtituti- 
ons are : for the ſcripture injoins every moral virtue. 
In this reſpect then they are both upon a level. But 
the moral law is, moreover, written upon our 
hearts: interwoven in our very nature. And this 
is a plain intimation of the Author of it, which is 
to be preferred, when they interfere. 

But there is not altogether ſo much neceſſity for 
the determinations of this queſtion, as ſome perſons 
ſeem tho think. Nor are we left to reafon alone to 
determine it. For, Firſt, Though mankind have 
in all ages been greatly prone to place their religion 
in peculiar poſitive rites, by way of equivalent for 
obedience to moral precepts ;z yet, without making 
any compariſon at all between them, and conſe- 
quently without determining which is to have the 
preference, the nature of the thing abundantly ſhews 
all notions of that kind to be utterly ſubverſive of 
true religion: as they are, moreover, contrary to 
the whole general tenor of ſcripture: and likewiſe 
to the moſt expreſs particular declarations of it, that 
nothing can render us accepted of God, without 
moral virtue. Secondly, Upon the occaſion of men- 
tioning together politive and moral duties, the ſcrip- 
ture always puts the ſtreſs of religion upon the 
latter, and never upon the former: which, though 
no ſort of allowance to neglect the former, when 


they 
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they do not interferre with the latter, yet is a plain 
intimati6n;, that when they do, the latter are to be 
preferred. And farther, as mankind are for placing 
the ſtreſs of their religion any where, rather than 
upon virtue; leſt both the reaſon of the thing, and 
the general ſpirit of Chriſtianity, appearing in the 
intimation now mentioned, ſhould be inefectual 
againſt this prevalent folly : our Lord himſelf, from 
whoſe command alone the obligation of poſuive in- 
ſtitutions ariſes, has taken occaſion to make the com- 
pariſon between them and moral precepts z when 
the Phariſees cenſured him, for e:zting with publi- 
cans end finners ; and alſo when they cenſured his 
diſciples, for plucking the ears of corn en 5 
Sabbath-day. Upon this compariſon, he has deter- 
mined expreſsly, and in form, which thall have the 
preference when they interfere. And by delivering 
his authoritative determination in a proverbial man- 
ner of expreſſion, he has made it general: / will 
have mercy and not ſacrifice *. 'The propriety of 
the word, proverbial, is not the thing inſiſted upon: 
though I think the manner of ſpeaking is to be called 
ſo. But that the manner of ſpeaking very remark- 
ably renders the determination general, is ſurely 
indiſputable. For, had it, in the latter caſe, been 
ſaid only, that God preferred mercy to the rigid ob- 
ſcrvance of the Sabbath; even then, by parity of rea- 
ſon, moſt juſtly might we have argued, that he 
preferred mercy likewiſe, to the obſervance of other 
ritual inſtitutions; and in general, moral duties, 
to poſitive ones. And thus the-determination would 
have been general ; though its being ſo, were in- 
| 1 ferred 
* Matth, ix. 13. and xii. . ö 
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ferred and not expreſſed. But as the paſſage really 
ſtands in the goſpel, it is much ſtronger. For the 
jenſe and the very literal words of our Lord's an- 
ſwer, are as applicable to any other inſtance of a 
compariſon, between poſitive and moral duties, as 
to this upon which they were ſpoken. And if, in 
ca e of competition, mercy is to be preferred to po- 
{tive inſtitutions, it will fcarce be thought, that 
juſtice is to give place to them. It is remarkable 
too, that, as the words are a quotation from the 
Old Teſtament, they are introduced, on both the 
fore mentioned occaſions, with a declaration, that 
the Phariſces did not underſtand the meaning of 
them. This, 1 ſay, is very remarkable. For, ſince 
it is ſcarce poſſible, for the moſt ignorant perſon, 
not to underſtand the literal ſenſe of the paſſage, in 
the Prophet *; and fince underſtanding the li- 
teral ſenſe would not have prevented their cendem . 
% the guiltleſs +5 it can hardly be doubted, that 
the thing which our Lord really intended in that 
declaration, was, that the Phariſees had not learnt 
from it, as they might wherein the general ſpirit 
of religion conſiſts: that jt conſiſts in moral piety 
and virtue, as diſtinguiſhed from forms, and ritual 
abſervances. However, it is certain we may learn 
this from this divine application of the paſſage, in 

the goſpel. | | 
But, as it is one of the peculiar weakneſſes of 
human nature, when upon a compariſon of two 
things, one is found to be of greater importance 
than the other, to conſider this other as of ſcarce 
any importance at all: it is highly neceſſary that we 
| | a remind 

* Hol. vi. 1 Sec Matth. xii. 7. | 
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remind ourſelves, how great preſumption it is, to 
make light of any inſtitution of divine appoint. 
ment ; that our obligations to obey all God's com. 
mands whatever, are abſolute and indiſpenſable ; 
and that commands merely poſitive, admitted to 
be from him, lay us under a moral obligation to 


obey them: an obligation moral in the ſtricteſt and 


moſt proper ſenſe. 

To theſe things I cannot forbear adding, that the 
account now given of Chriſtianity, moſt ſtrongly 
ſhews and enforces upon us the obligation of ſearch- 
ing the ſcriptures, in order to ſee, what the ſcheme 


of revelation really is; inſtead of determining be- 


forchand, from reaſon, what the ſcheme of it muſt 
be * Indeed if in revelation there be found any 
paſſages, the ſeeming meaning of which is contra- 

to natu1 al religion: we may moſt certainly con- 
clude, fuch ſeeming meaning not to be the real one. 
But it is not any degree of a preſumption againſt 
an interpretation of ſcripture, that ſuch interpreta- 
tion contains a doctrine, which the light of nature 


cannot diſcover +; or a precept,. which the law of 


nature docs not oblige to. 


CHAP. 
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C HAP. II. = 
Of the ſuppoſed Preſumption againſt a Reve-. | 


lation, confidered as Miraculous, ; 


HVING ſhewn the importance of the Chriſtian 
H revelation, and the obligations which we 
are under ferioufly to attend to it, upon ſuppoſiti- 4 
on of its truth, or its credibility : the next thing = 
in order, is to conſider the ſuppoſed preſumptions 
againſt revelation in general; which ſhall be the 
ſubject of this chapter; and the objections againſt 
the Chriſtian in particular; which ſhall be the ſub. * 
ject of ſome following ones “. For it ſeems the | 
moſt natural method, to remove theſe prejudices 
againſt Chriſtianity ; before we proceed to the con- 1:4 
ſideration of the poſitive evidence for it, and the wy 
objections againit that evidence F. 2th 14 
It is, I think, commonly ſuppoſed, that there is 
ſome peculiar preſumption, from the Analogy of 
nature, againſt the Chriſtian ſcheme of things; at 
leaſt againſt miracles ; ſo as that ſtronger evidence is 
neceſſary to prove the truth and the realty of them, 
than would be ſufficient to convince us of other e- 
vents or matters of fact. Indeed the confiderati- 
on of this ſuppoſed preſumption, cannot but be 
thought very inſignificant, by many perſons. Vet, 
as it belongs to the ſubject of this treatiſe; fo it 
may tend to open the mind, and remove ſome pre- 
A a 2 judices; 
Chap. A, iv, v, vi. + Ch. vii. | 
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zudices; however needleſs the conſideration of it 
be; upon its own account. 

I. I find no appearance of a preſumption, from 
the analogy of nature, againſt the general ſcheme 
ot Chriſtiauity, that God created and inviſibly ga- 
verns the world by Jeſus Chriſt, and by him alt 
will bereafter judge it in righteouſneſs, 1.4. render 
to every man according to his works: and that 
good men are under the ſecret influence of his 5pj. 
rit. Whether theſe things are, or are not, to be 
called miraculous, is, perhaps, only a queſtion about 
words ; or however, is of no moment in the caſe, 
It the analogy of nature raiſes any preſumption a- 
geinſt this gencral ſcheme of Chriſtianity, it muſt . 
be, either becauſe it is not diſcovered by reaſon and 
experience; or elſe, becauſe it is unlike that courſe 
of nature, which is. But analogy raiſes no preſum- 
tion againſt the truth of this {cheme, upon either 
ot theſe accounts. | 

Firſt, There is no preſumption, from analogy, 
againſt the truth of it, upon account of its not be- 
ing diſcoverable by reaſon or experience. For ſup- 
pole one who never heard of revelation, of the 
moſt improved underſtanding, and acquainted with 
our whole ſyſtem of natural philoſophy and natu- 
ral religion: ſuch an one could not but be ſenſible, 
that it was but a very {mall part of the natural and 
ma ral ſyſtem of the univerſe, which he was acquairt- 
&1 with. He cou'd not. but be ſenſible, that there 
muſt be innumerable things, in the diſpoſitions of 
Providence paſt, in the inviſible government over 
the world at preſent carrying on, and in what is to 
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come; of which he was wholly ignorant“, and 
which could not be diſcovered without revelation: 
Whether the ſcheme of nature be, in the ſtricteſt 
ſenſe, infinite or not; it is evidently vaſt, even be- 
yond all poflible imagination. And doubtleſs, that 
part of it, which is opened to our view, is but a 
point, in compariſon of the whole plan of Provi- 
dence, reaching throughout eternity paſt and future; 
in compariſon of what is even now going on, in the 
remote parts of the boundleſs univerſe; nay in com- 
piriſon of the whole ſyſtem of the world. And 
therefore, that things he beyond the natural reach 
of our faculties, is no ſort of preſumption againit 
the truth and reality of them: becauſe it is certain, 
there are innumerable things, in the conſtitution and 
government of the univerte, which are thus beyond 
the natural reach of our faculties. | 
o ondly, Analogy raiſes no preſumption, againſt 
any of the things contained in this general doctrine 
of icripture now mentioned, upon account of 
their being unlike the known courſe of nature. 
For there is no preſumption at all from Analo- 
gy, that the whs/- courſe of things, or Divine 
government, naturally unknown to us, and eve-y 
thing in it, is like to any thing in that which is 
known ; and therefore no peculiar preſumption 
againſt any thing in the former, upon account of 
its being unlike to. any thing in the latter. And 
in the conſtitution and natural government of the 
world, as well as in the moral government of it, 
we fee things, in a great degree, unlike one anos 
ther: and therefore ought not to wonder at ſuch 
| | | un- 
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unlikeneſs between things viſible and inviſible. How. 
ever, the ſcheme of Ghriltianiry is by no meang 
Intircly unlike the ſcheme of nature; as will appear 
in the following part of this treatiſe. 

The notion of a mirazle, confidered as a proof of 
a divine miſſion, has been ſtated with great exactneß 
by divines, and is, I think, ſufficiently underitood 
by every one. There are alſo inviſible miracles, the 
incarnation of Chriſt, for inſtance, which, bcing ſe. 
cret, cannot be alledged as a proof of ſuch a miſſion; 
but require themfelves to be proved by viſible mi- 
racles. Revelation itſelf too is miraculous ; and 
miracles are the proof of it: and the ſuppoſed pre- 
ſumption againſt theſe ſhall preſently be conſidered, 
All which I have been obſerving here is, that, whe- 
ther we chuſe to call every thing in the diſpenſati- 
on of Providence, not diſcoverable without revela- 
tion, nor dike the known courſe of things, miracu- 
tous ; and whether the general Chriſtian diſpenſati- 
on now mentioned, is to be called fo, or not; the 
foregoing obſervations ſeem certainly to ſkew, that 
there is no preſumption againſt it, from the Ana- 
logy of nature. a | 
II. There is no preſumption, from analogy, 
againſt ſome operations, which, we ſhould now call 
miraculous ; particularly none againſt a revelation, 
at the beginning of the world : nothing of ſuch pre- 
ſumption againſt it, as is ſuppoſed to be implied 
vr expreſſed in the word, miraculous. For a mi- 
racle, in its very notion, is relative to a courſe of 
nature; and implies ſomewhat different from it, 
conſidered as being fo. Now, either there was no 
courſe of nature at the time which we are ſpeaking 
of: or if there were, we are not acquainted, you 
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the courſe of nature is, upon the firſt peopling of 


worlds. And therefore the queſtion, whether man- 
kind had a revclation made to them at that time, 
is to be conſidered, not as a queſtion concerning a 
miracle, uit as a common queſtion of fact. And 
we have the like reafon, be it more or leis, to ads 
mit the report of tradition, concerning this queſtion, 
and concerning common matters of fact of the fame 
antiquity z for inſtance, what part of the earth was 
firſt peopled. 

Or thus: when mankind was firſt placed in 
this ſtate there was a power cxerted, totally dit- 
ferent from the preſent courſe of nature. Now, 
whether this power, thus wholly different from 
the prefent. courſe of nature, for we cannot pro- 
perly apply to it the word miracusms: whether 
this power ſtopped immediately after it had made 
man, or went on, and exerted itſelf farther in giving 
him a revelation, is a queſtion of the fame kind; 
as whether an ordinary power exerted itſelf in ſuch 
a particvlar degree and manner, or not. 

Or ſuppoſe the power exerted in the formation 
of the world, be conſidered as miraculous, or ra- 
ther, he called by that name; the caſe will not be 
different: ſince it muſt be acknowleged, that ſuch 
a power was exerted. For ſuppoſing it'acknowleg- 
ed, that our Saviour ſpent fome years in a courſe 
of working miracles: there is no more preſumption, 
worth mentioning, againſt his having exerted this 
miraculous power, in a certain degree greater, than 
in a certain degree leſs; in one or two more in- 
ſances, than in one or two fewer; in this, than 
in another manner. 

It 
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It is evident then, that there can be no peculizr 
preſumption, from the Analogy of nature, againſt 
ſuppoſing a revelation, when, man was firit placed 
upon the earth. 

Add, that there does not appear the leaſt intima. 
tion ih 'biſtory or tradition, that religion was firſt 
reaſoned out : but the whole of hiſtory and tradition 
makes for the other ſide, that it came into the world 
by revelation. Indeed the ſtate of religion in the 
firſt ages, of which we have any account, ſeems to 
ſuppoſe and imply, that this was the original of it 
amongſt mankind. And theſe reflections together, 
without taking in the peculiar authority of ſcrip- 
ture, amount to real and a very material degree of 
evidence, that there was a revelation at the begin- 
ning of the world. Now this, as it is a confirmati- 
on of natural religion, and therefore mentioned 
in the former part of this treatiſe * ; ſo likewiſe it 
has a tendency to remove any prejudices againſt 4 
ſubſequent revelation. - 

III But ftill it may be objected, that there is 
ſome peculiar preſumption from analogy, againſt 
miracles ; particularly againſt revelation, after the 
ſettlement and during the continuance of a courſe 
of nature. 

Now with regard to this ſuppoſed preſumption, 
it is to be obſerved in general; that before we can 
have ground for raiſing what can, with any propriety, 
be called an argument from analogy, for or againſt 
revelation conſidered as ſomewhat miraculous, we 
muſt be acquainted with a ſimilar or parallel caſe. 
But the hiſtory of ſome other world, I 
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ly in like circumſtances with our owa, is no more 
tum 4 parallel caſe ; and therefore nothing ſhore 
of this, can be lo. Yer, could we come at a pre- 
ſamptive proof, for or againſt a revelation, from 
being informed, whether ſuch world had one, or 
not: ſuch a proof, being drawa from one fingle 
iuſtance only, mult be intinitely precarious. More 
particularly: Ft, of all; there is a very ſtrong 
preſumption againſt common ſpeculative truths, and 
a:ainſt the moit ordinary facts, betore the proof of 
tem; which yet is overcome by almoſt any proof. 
There is a e of millions to one, againſt 


the ſtory of Cacſar, or of any other man. For 
ſuppoſe a number of common facts ſo and lo cir- 
cumſtanced, of which one had no kind of proof, 
ſhould happen to come into one's thoughts; every 
one would, without any poſſible doubt, conclude 
them to be falſe. And the like may be ſaid of a 
fiagle common fact. And from hence it appears, 


that the queition of importance, as to the mat- 
ter before us, is, concerning the degree of the 
peculiar preſumption ſuppoſed againit miracles 
not whether there be any peculiar preſumption 
at all againſt them. For, if there be the pro- 
ſumption of millions to one, againſt the moſt 
common facts; what can a ſmall preſumption, 
additional to this, amount to, though it be peculi- 
ar ? It cannot be eſtimated, and is as nothing. 
The only material queſtion is, whether there be 
any ſuch preſumption againit miracles, as to ten- 
der them in any fort incredible. Secondly, If we 
leave out the conſideration of religion, we are in 
ſuch total darkneſs, upon what cauſes, occaſions, 
reaſons or circumſtances, the preſent courle of 
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nature depends; that there does not appear a- 


ny improbability for or againſt ſuppoſing, that 
five or fix thouſand years may have given {cope 
for cauſes, occaſions, reaſons, or circumſtance, 
from whence miracutous interpolitions may have 
ariſen. And from this, joined with the foregoing 
obſervation, it will follow, that there muſt be a 
pretumption, beyond all compariſon, greater, a- 
gainſt the particular common facts juſt now inſtan- 
ced in, than againſt miracles in general, before a+ 
ny evidence of either. But, Thirdly, Take in the 
conſideration of religion, or the moral ſyſtem of 
the world, and then we ſee diſtinct particular rea- 
ſons for miracles; to afford mankind inſtruction 
additional to that of nature, and to atteſt the truth 
of it. And this gives a real credibility to the ſup- 
poſition, that it might be the part of the original plan 
of things, that there ſhould be miraculous inter- 
poſitions. Then, Li, Miracles muſt not be 
compared to common natural events; or to events 
which, though uncommon are ſimilar to what we 
daily experience: but to the extraordinary pheno- 
mena of nature. And then the compariſon will 
be between the preſumption againſt miracles, and 
the preſumption againſt ſuch uncommon appearan- 
ces, ſuppoſe, as comets, and againſt there being any 
ſuch powers in nature as magnetiſm and electricity, 


To contrary to the properties of other bodies not en- 


dued with fuch powers. And before any one cat 
determine, whether there be any peculiar preſump- 
tion againſt miracks, more than againſt other ex- 
traordinary things; he muſt confider, what, upon 
firſt hearing, would be the preſumption againſt the 


laſt mentioned appearance and powers, to a perſon 
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acquainted only with the daily, monthly, and an- 
nual courſe of nature reſpecting this earth, and 
with thoſe common powers of matter which we e= 
very day fee, , 

Upon all this I conclude ; that there certainly 
is no ſuch preſumption againſt miracles, as. to ren- 
der them in any wiſe incredible: that on the con- 
trary, our being able to diſcern reaſons for them, 
gives a paſitive credibility to the hiſtory of them, 
in caſes where thoſe reaſons hold: and that it is 
by no means certain, that there is any peculiar 
preſumption at all, from analogy, even in the low- 
eſt degree, againſt miracles, as diſtinguiſhed from 
other extraordinary phenomena: though it is not 
worth while to -perplex the reader, with inquiries. 
into the abſtract nature of evidence, in order to, 
determine a_ queſtion, which, without fuch enqui- 
xics, we leg is of no importance. 


Of our Incapacity. of judging, what were te 


be expected in a Revelation.; and the Cre- 
dibility, from Analogy, that it muſt con- 
tain things appearing liable to objectiont. 


B the ohjections againſt the evidence 
for Chriſtianity, many are alledged againſt the 
ſcheme of it; againſt the whole manner in which 
it is put and left with the world; as well as againſt- 
ſeveral particular relations in ſcripture ; objections: 


B b 2 drawn, 
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drawn, from the deficiencies of revelation 3 from 
things in it appearing to men f9/i/bref7 * ; from it; 
containing matters of offence, which have led, und 
it muſt have been foreſeen would lead, into ſtrange 
enthuſiaſm and ſuperſtition, and be made to ſerve 
the purpoſes of tyranny and wickedneſs ; from 
its not being univerſal; and, which is a thing ot 
the ſame kind, from its evidence not being ſo con- 
vincing and ſatisfactory as it might have been: for 
this laſt is ſometimes turned into a poſitive argu- 
ment againſt its truth . It would be tedious, 
indeed impoftible, to enumerate the ſeveral parti 
culars comprehended under the objections here rc- 
ferred to; they being fo various, according to the 
different fancies of men. There are perſons, who 
think it a ſtrong objection againſt the autharity of 
ſcripture, that it is not compoſed by rules of art, 
agreed upon by critics, for polite and correct 
writing. And the ſcorn is inexpreſſible, with which 
ſome of the prophetic parts of ſcripture are treated: 
partly thiough the raſhneſs of interpreters ; but 
very much alſo, on account of the hicroglyphical 
and Sgurative language, in which they are left us, 
Some of the principal things of this fort, ſhall be 
particularly confidered, in following chapters. But 
wy defign at preſent, is to obſerve in general, with 
' reſpect to this whole way of arguing, that, upon 
ſuppoſition of a revelation, it is highly credible hes 
forchand, we ſhould be incompetent judges of it, 
to a great degree; and that it would contain many 
things appearing to us liable to great objections ; in 
caſe we judge of it otherwiſe, than by the analogy 
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of nature. And therefore, though objections a- 
e1inſt the evidence of Chriſtianty are moſt ſeriouſ- 
|, (0 be conſidered; yet objections againſt Chriſtie 
any ictelf are, in a great meaſure trivolous : al- 


met all objections againtt it, excepting thoſe which 


ace alledged againſt the particular proofs of its com- 
in; from God. 1 expreſs myſelf with caution, leſt 
| ihould be miſtaken to vilify reaſon : which is in- 
dd the only faculty we have wherewith to judge 
c:ncerning any thing, even revelation itſelf : or be 
m:iunderitood to atlert, that a ſuppoſed revelation 
cannot be proved falſe, from internal characters, 
Fr, it may contain clear immoralities or contra- 
CiCtions : aud either of theſe would prove it falſe, 
Nor will | take upon me to affirm, that nothing 
c'c can poſſibly render any ſuppoſed revelation 


i redible. Yet ſtill the obſcrvation above is, I think, 


trac beyond doubt; that objections againit Chriſti- 


an y, as diſtinguiſhed from objections againſt its 


eviience, are frivolous. To make out this, is the 
general deſign of the preſent chapter. And with 
regard to the whole ot it, I cannot but particularly 
will, that the proofs might be attended to; rather 
than the aſſertions cavilled at, upon account of any 


uoacceptable conſequences, whether real or ſuppoſ- 
ed, which may be drawn from them. For, ajter- 


all, that which is true, muſt be admitted, rhough 


it ſhould thew us the ſhortneſs of our faculties; and 


that we are in no wiſe judges of many things, of 
which we are on to think ourſelves very competent 
ones. Nor will this be any objection with reaſon- 


able men. at leaſt upon ſecond thought it will not 
be any objection with ſuch, againſt the juſtneſs of 
the tollowing obſervation. | A 


As 
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As God governs the world, and inſtructs his crea- 
tures, according to certain laws or rules, in the 
known courſe of nature; known by reaſon toge- 
ther with experience: ſo the ſcripture informs us 
of a ſcheme of divine providence, additional to this, 
It rclates, that God has, by revelation, inſtructed 
wen in things concerning his. government, which 
they could not otherwiſe have known; and remind. 
ed them of things, which they might otherwiſe 
Know: and atteſted the truth of the whole, by mi- 
racles. Now if the natural and the revealed diſpen- 
ſation of things are both from God, if they coincide 
with each other, and together make up one ſcheme 
of providence : our being incompetent judges of 
one, muſt render it credible, that we may be in- 
competent judges alſo of the other. Since, upon 
experience, the acknowleged conſtitution and 
courſe of nature is found to be greatly different 
from what, before experience, would have been ex- 
peed, and ſuch as, men fancy, there lie great ob- 
jections againſt : this renders it End highly 
credible, that they may find the revealed diſpenſati- 
on likewiſe, if-they judge of it as they do of the 
conſtitution of nature, very different from expecta- 
tions formed beforehand z and liable, in appearance,, 
to great objections.: objections againſt the ſcheme. 
itſelf, and againſt the degrees and manners. of the 
miraculous interpoſition, by which it was atteſted 
and carried on. 'Thus ſuppoſe a prince to gavern. 
his dominions in the wiſeſt manner poſſihle, by 
common known laws; and that upon ſome exigen- 
cies he {ould ſuſpend. theſe laws; and. govern, in 
ſeveral inſtances, in a differnt manner: if one of 
his ſubjceis were not a competent judge Wee hr 0 
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by what common rules the government ſhould or 
would be carried on; it could not be expected, 
that the ſame perſon would be a competent judge, 
in what exigencies, or in what manner, or to whit 
degree, thofe laws commonly obferved would be fal- 
pended or deviated from. If he were not a judge of 
the wiſdom of the ordmary adminiſtration ; there 
is no reaſon to think, he would be a judge of the wiſ- 
dom of the extraordinary. If he thought he had ob- 
jections againſt the former; doubttets, it is highly 
ſuppoſcable, he might think alfo, that he had ob- 
jcctions againft the latter” And thus, as we fall 
into intinite follies and miſtakes, whenever we pre- 
tend, otherwiſe than from experience and analogy, 
t judge of the conſtitution and courſe of nature; 
i: is evidently ſuppoſeable befor ehand, that we thould 
fall into as great, in pretending to judge, in like 
manner, concerning revelation, Nor is there any 
more ground to expect, that this latter ſhould ap- 
pear to us Clear of objections, than that the former 
ſhould. | | 
Thefe obſervations, relating ro the whole of 
Chriſtianity, are applicable to inſpiration in parti- 
cular. As we are in no fort judges beforchand, by 
what laws or rules, in what degree, 'or by what 
means, it were to have been expected, that God 
would naturally inſtruct us: ſo upon ſuppoſition of 


his affording us light and inſtruction by revelation, 


additional to what he has afforded us by reafon and 
experience, we Are itt no ſort judges, by what me- 
thods, and in what proportion, it were to be ex- 
pected, that this ſupernatural light and inſtruction 
would be afforded us. We know not beforehand, 


what degree or kind of natural information, it were 
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to be expected God would afford men, each by his 


own reaſon and experience: nor how far he would. 
enable, and effectually diſpoſe them to communi. 
cate it, whatever it ſhould be, to each other: nor 
whether the evidence of it would be, certain, high. 
ly probable, or doubttul : nor whether it would be 
iven with equal clearneſs and conviction to all, 
Nor could we gueſs, upon any good ground I mean, 
whether natural knowlege, or even the faculty it- 
ſelf, by which we are capable of attaining it, reaſon, 
would be piven us at once, or gradually. In like 
manner, we are wholly ignorant what degree of 
new knowlege, it were to be expected, God would 
give mankind by revelation, upon ſuppoſition of 
his affording one: or how far, or in what way, he 
would interpoſe miraculouſly, to quality them, to 
whom he ſhould originally make the revelation, 
for communicating the knowlege given by it; and 
to ſecure their doing it to the age in which they 
ſhould live; and to ſecure its being tranſmitted to 
poſterity. We are equally ignorant, whether the evi- 
dence of it would he, certaio, or highly probable, or 
doubtful *: or whether all who ſhould have any de- 
gree of inſtruction from it, and any degreeof evidence 
of its truth, would have the ſame: or whether the 
ſcheme would be revealed at once, or unfolded gra- 
dually. Nay we are not in any ſort able to judge, 
whether it were to have been expected, that the re- 
velation ſhould have been committed to writing; 
or left to be handed down, and conſequently cor- 
rupted by verbal tradition, and at length ſunk under 
it, if mahkind ſo pleaſed, and during ſuch * as 
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they are permitted, in the degree they. evidently 
are, to act as they will. | 
But it may be ſaid, “ that a revelation in ſome 
«© of the above-mentioned circumſtances; one, for 
« inſtance, which was not committed to writing, 
«and thus fecured againſt danger of corruption, 
« would not have anſwered its purpoſe.” I aſk, what 
purpoſe ? It would not have anſwered all the pur- 
poſes which it has now auſwered, and in the fame 
degree: but it would have anſwered others, ar the 
{ame in differrnt degrees. And which of theſe were 
the purpoſes of God, aud beſt fell in with his ge- 
neral government, we could not at all have deter- 
mined beforchand. 
Now fince it has been ſhewn, that we have no 
n of reaſon, upon which to judge be fore- 
and, how it were to be expected revelation ſnould 
have been left, or what was molt ſuitable to the di- 
vine plan of government, in any of the forementi- 
oned reſpects; it muſt be quite frivolous to object 
afterwards as to any of them, againſt its being left 
in one way, rather than another: for this would 
be to object againſt things, upon account of their 
being different from expectations, which have been 
ſhewn to be without reaſon. And thus we ſee, that | 
the only queſtion concerning the truth of Chriſtia- | 
nity, is, whether it be a real revelation: not whe- | 
| 
) 


ther it be attended with every circumſtance which 
we ſhould have looked for; aud concerning the 
authority of ſcripture, whether it be what it claims 
to be; not whether it be a book of ſuch a ſort, and 
ſo promulged, as weak men are apt to fancy, a book 
containing a divine revelation ſhould. And there- 
tore, neither obſcurity, nor ſeeming inaccuracy of 
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ſtile, not various readings, nor early diſputes about 


the authors of particular parts; nor any other things 
of the like kind, though they had been much more 
conſiderable in degree than they are, could over- 
throw the authority of the ſcripture: unleſs the 
prophets, apoſtles or our Lord, had promiſed, 
that the book containing the divine revelation, 
thould be ſecure from thoſe things. Nor indeed 
can any objections overthrow ſuch a kind of reve- 
lation as the Chriſtian claims to be; ſince there are 
no objections againſt the morality of it“, but ſuch 
as can ſhew, that there is no proof of miracles 
wrought originally in atteftation of it; no appear- 
ance of any thing miraculous in its obtaining in the 
world; nor any of prophecy, that is, of events 
foretold, which human fſagacity could not foreſce. 
If it can be fhewn, that the proof alledged for all 
theſe, is abſolutely none at all, then is revelation 
overturned. But were it allowed, that the proof 
of any one or all of them, is lower than is allowed 
yet, whilſt any proof of them remains, revelation 
will ſtand upon much the fame foot as it does at pre- 
ſent, as to all purpoſes of life and practice, and 
ought to have the like influences upon our bchavi- 
our. | 

From the foregoing obſervation too, it will fol- 
low, and thoſe who will thoroughly examine into 
revelation, will find it worth remarking; that there 
are ſeveral ways of arguing, which, though juſt 
with regard to other writings, are not applicable to 
ſcripture : at leaſt not to the prophetic parts of it. 


We cannot argue, for inſtance, that this * 
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be the ſenſe or intent of ſuch a paſſage of ſcripture; 
for if it had, it would have been expreſſed more 
plainly, or have been repreſented under a more apt 
tigure or hieroglyphic: yet we may juſtly argue 
thus, with reſpect to common books. And the rea- 
ſon of this difference is very evident; that in ſcrip—- 
ture, we are not competent judges, as we are in com- 
mon books, how plainly it were to have been ex- 
pected, what is the true ſenſe ſhould have been ex- 
preſt, or under how apt an image figured The 
only queſtion is, what appearance there 1s, that 
this is the ſenſe; and ſcarce at all, how much more 
determinately, and accurately it might have been 
expreſt or figured, 

But is it not ſelf-evident, that internal impro- 
« babilities of all kinds, weaken external probable 
proof?“ Doubtleſs. But to what practical pur- 
poſe can this be alledged here, when it has been 
proved before *, that real internal improbabilitics 
which riſe even to a moral certainty, are overcome 
by the moſt ordinary teſtimony; and when it now 
has been made appear, that we ſcarce know what 
are improbabilities, as to the matter we are here 
conſidering : as it will farther appear from what 
follows. + | | 

For though from the obſervations above made 
it is manifeſt, that we are not in any ſort competent 
judges, what ſupernatural inſtruction were to have 
been expected; and though it is ſelf-evident, that 
the objections of an incompetent judgment muſt 
be frivolous : yet it may be proper to go one ſtep 
zarthcr, and obſerve ; that if men will be regardlc!s 
e ORTHO IIA of 
Page 183. Rake. 
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of theſe things, and pretend to judge of the ſerip- 
ture by preconceived ob] ae eee the analogy of 


nature ſhews beforeband, not only that it is high] 
credible they may, but allo probable that they 
will, imagine they have ſirong Fictions apainſt it, 
however really uexceptionablc : for ſo, prior to 
experience, they would think they had, againſt the 
circumſtances and degree and the whole manner 
of that inſtruction, which is afforded by the ordina- 
courſe of nature. Wete the inſtruction which 
God affords to brute creatures by inſtincts and mere 
propenſions, and to mankind by theſe together with 
reaſon, matter of probable proof, and not of cer. 
tain obſervation ; it would be rejected as incredible, 
in many inſtances of it, only upon account of the 
means by which this inſtruction is given, the ſeem- 
ing diſproportions, the limitations neceſſary con- 
ditions, and circumſtances of it. For inſtance : 
would it not have been thought highly improbable, 
that men ſhould have been ſo much more capable 
of diſcovering, even to certainty the general Jaws 
of matter and the magnitudes, paths and revoluti- 
ons of the heavenly bodies: than the occaſions and 
. cures of diſtempers, and many other things, in 
which human life ſeems ſo much more nearly con- 
ecrned, than in aſtronomy ? How capricious and 
irregular a way of information, would it be fc d, 
is that of invention, by means of which, nature in- 
ſtruts us in matters of ſcience, and in many things, 
upon which the affairs of the world greatly & Gp 
that a man ſhould, by this faculty, be made ac- 
quainted with a thing in an inſtant, when perhaps 
he is thinking of ſomewhat elſe, which he has in vain 
been ſearching after, it may be, for years. 80 a 
wiſe 
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wiſe the imperfections attending the only method, 
by which nature enables and directs us to communi- 
cate our thoughts to each other, arc innumerable. 
Language is, in its very nature, inadequate, ambi- 
guous, liable to infinite abuſe, even from negli- 
gence 3 and liable to it from deſign, that every 
man can deceive and betray by it. And, to men- 
tion but one inſtance more; that brutes, without 
reaſon, ſhould act, in many reſpects, with a ſagaci- 
ty and forefight vaſtly greater than what men have 
in thoſe reſpects, would be thought impoflible. Yet 
it is certain they do act with ſuch ſuperior foreſight : 
whether it be their own indeed, is another queſtion, 
From theſe things it is highly credible beforehand, 
that upon ſuppoſition God ſhould afford men ſome 
additional inſtruction by revelation, it would be 
with circumſtances, in manners, degrees and re- 
ſpects, which we ſhould be apt to fancy we had 
great objections againſt the credibility of. Nor are 
the objections againſt the Scripture, nor againſt 
Chriſtianity in general, at all more or greater, than 
the analogy of nature would beforehand not 
perhaps give ground to expect; for this analogy 
may not be ſuflicient, in ſome caſes, to ground 
an expectation upon; but no more nor greater, 
than analogy would ſhew it, beforchand, to be 
ſuppoſeable and credible, that there might ſeem to 
lie againſt revelation, 8 

By applying theſe general obſervations to a parti- 
cular objection, it will be more diſtinctly ſcen, how 
they are applicable to others of the like kind; and 
indeed to almoſt all objections againſt Chriſtianity, 
as diſtinguiſhed from objections againſt its evidence. 
It appears from ſcripture, that, as was not unuſual 
| in 
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in the apoſtolic age, for perſons, upon their con. 
verſion to Chriſtianity, to be endued with miracy. 
lous gifts; ſo, ſome of thoſe perſons exerciſed theſe 
gifts in a ſtrangely irregular and diſorderly manner: 
And this is made an objection againſt their being re- 
ally miraculous. Now the foregoing obſervations 
quite remove this objection, how conſiderable ſo- 
ever it may appear at firſt ſight. For, conſider a 
perſon endued with many of thele gifts; for inſtance, 
that of tongues : it is to be ſuppoſed, that he had 
the ſame power over this miraculous gift, as he 
would have had over it, had it been the effect of 
habit, of ſtudy and uſe, as it ordinarily is; or the 
ſame power over it, as he had over any other natu- 
ral endowment. Conſequently, he would uſe it in 
the ſame manner he did any other; either regular- 
ly, and upon proper occaſions only, or irregularly 
and upon improper ones: according to his ſenſe of 
decency, and his character of prudence. Where 
then is the objection? Why, if this miraculous pow- 
er was indeed given to the world, to propagate Chri- 
ſtianity, and atteſt the truth of it, we might, it 
ſeems, have expected, that other ſort of perſons 
ſhould have been choſen to be inveſted with it; or 


that theſe ſhould, at the ſame time, have been en- 


dued with prudence ; or that they ſhould have been, 
continually, reſtrained and directed in the exerciſe 
of it: i. e that God ſhould have miraculouſly in- 
terpoſed, if at all, in a different manner or higher 
degree. But from the obſervations made above, it 
is undeniably evident, that we are not judges, in 


- what degrees and manners, it were to have been ex- 


pected, he ſhould miraculouſly interpoſe; upon 
ſuppoſition of his doing it in ſome degree and man- 
ner. Nor, in the natural courſe of providence, arc 


ſupe- 
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ſuperior gifts of memory, eloquence, knowlege, 
and other talents of great influence, conferred only 
on perſons of prudence and decency, or ſuch as are 
diſpoſed to make the propereſt uſe of them. Nor 
is the inſtruction and admonition naturally atforded 
us for the conduct of life, particularly iu our edu- 
cation, commonly given in a manner the moſt ſuited 
to recommend it z but often with circumſtances apt 
to prejudice us againſt ſuch inſtruction. 5 
One might go on to add, that there is a grea 
reſemblance between the light of nature and of 
revelation, in ſeveral other reſpects. Practical 
Chriſtianity, or that faith and behaviour which 
renders a man a Chriſtian, is a plain and obvious 
thing : like the common rules of conduct, with 
reſpect to our ordinary temporal affairs. I he more 
diſtinct and particular knowlege of thoſe things, 
the ſtudy of which the apoſtle calls go:ng on unto 
perfeFion *, and of the prophetic parts of revelati- 
on, like many parts of natural and even civil know- 
lege, may require very exact thought, and careful 
confideration. The hipdrances too, of natural, 
and of ſupernatural light and knowlege, have 
been of the ſame kind. And as, it is owned, the 
whole ſcheme of ſcripture is not yet underfiood; 
ſo, if it ever comes to be underſtood, before the 
reſtitution of all things , and without miraculous 
interpoſitions; it muſt be in the ſame way as na- 
tural knowlege is come at: by the continuance 
and progreſs of learning and of liberty ; and by 
particular perſons atttending to, comparing and pur- 
ſuing intimations ſcattered up and down it, which 
; are 
* Heb, vi. 1. | As tit. 21. 
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are overlookcd and diſregarded by the generality of 
the world. For this is the way, in which all im- 
provements are made; by thoughtful mens tracin 
on obſcure hints; as it were, dropped us by nature 
accidentally, or which ſeem to come into our minds 
by chance. Nor is it at all incredible, that a book, 
which has been ſo long in the poſſeſſion of manking, 
ſhould contain many truths as yet undiſcovered, 
For, all the ſame phenomena, and the ſame facul. 
ties of inveſtigation, from which ſuch great diſco- 
veries in natural knowlege have been made in the 
preſent and laſt age, were equall in the poſſeſſion 
of mankind, ſeveral thouſand years before. And 
poſſibly it might be intended, that events, as they 
come to paſs, ſhould open and aſcertain the mean- 
ing of ſeveral parts of ſcripture. 

It may be objected, that this analogy fails in a ma- 
terial reſpect : for that natural knowledge is of little 
or no conſequence. But I have been ſpeaking of the 
general inſtruction, which nature does or does not 
afford us. And beſides, ſome parts of natural 
knowlege, in the more common reſtrained ſenſe of 

words, are of the greateſt conſequence to the 
eaſe and convenience of life. But ſuppoſe the analo- 
gy did, as it does not, fail in this reſpect, yet might 
- abundantly*ſupplied, from the whole conſtitution 
and courſe of nature : which ſhews, that God does 
not diſpenſe his gifts, according to our notions of 
the advantage and conſequence they would be of 
to us. And this in general, with his method of 
diſpenſing knowlege in particular, would together 
make out an analogy full to the point before us. 
But it may be objected ftill farther and more 
generally ; “ The ſcripture repreſents the world 
5 « ag 
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s in a ate of ruin, and Chriſtianity as an ex- 
« pedient to recover it, to help in theſe reſpe cs 
« where nature fails: in particular, to ſupply 
« the deficiencies' of natural light. Is it cre- 
« {ible then, that ſo many ages thould have been' 
« let paſs, before à matter of ſuch a ſort, of 
« {g-great and ſo general importance, was made 
©nowhn ro mankind ; and then that it ſhould 
« he made known to ſo ſmall a part of them? 


« [;- jt conceivable, that this ſupply thould be 


« ſ o very deficient,” ſnould have the like obſcu- 
«© rity and doubtfulneſs, be liable to the like per- 
« verſions, in thort, lie open to all the like objec- 
« tions, as the light of nature itſelf ? * Without 


determining how far this in fact is ſo, Tanſwer; it 
is by no- means incredible, that it miglit be ſo, if 
the light of nature and of revelation be from the 
ame hand! Men are naturally liable to diſedſes: 


for which Gôd, in his good providence, has = 
ing 

in nature, have been' unknown to mankind for 185 
ny ages: are Known but to few'now : 2 many 
reat has been 

and is the obſturity and difficulty, in the nature 
and application of them. Circumſtances ſeem oft- 
en to make them very improper, where they are 


vided natural remedies- T. But remedies exi 


valuable ones are not known yet. 


abſolutely neceffary. It is after long labour and 
ſtudy, and many unfucceſsful endeavours, that 


they are bronght to be as uſeful as they are; after 


high contempt and abſolute rejection of the moſt 


uſeful, we have; and after diſputes and doubts, 


which have ſcemed to be endleſs-: The beſt reme- 
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dies too, when unſkilfully, much more is if diſho- 
neitly applied, may produce new diſcaſes : and with 
the righteſt applicaion. the ſuceſs of them is often 
doubtful. In-many caſes, they are not at all effec. 
tual: where they are, it is often very ſlowly: and 
the aplication of them, and the neceſſary regimen 
accompanying it, is, not uncommonly, ſo diſa- 
greeable, that ſome will not ſubmit to them; and 
fatisfy'themſelves with the excuſe, that if they would, 
it is not certain, whether it would be ſuccelsful. 
And many perſons, who labour under diſeaſes, 
for which there are known natural remedies, are 
not fo happy as to be always, if ever, in the way. 
of them. In a word, the remedies which nature 
has provided for diſeaſes, are neither certain, per- 
fect, nor univerſal And indeed the ſame princi- 
ples of arguing, which would lead us to conclude, 
that they muſt be ſo, would lead us likewiſe to con- 
clude, that there could be no occaſion for them; 
i. e. that there could be no- diſeaſes at all. And 
therefore, our experience that there are diſeaſes, 
ſhews, that it is credible beforehand, upon ſuppoſi- 
tion nature has provided remedies. for them, that 
theſe remedies may be, as by experience we find they 


are, not certain, nor perfect, nor univerſal; be- 


cauſe it ſhews, that the principles upon which we 
ſhould expect the contrary, are falacious. 

And now, what is the juſt conſequence from all 
theſe things ? Not that reaſon is no judge of what 
is offered to us as being of Divine revelation. 
For this would be to infer, that we are unable to 
judge of any thing, becauſe we are unable to judge 
of all things. Reaſon can, and it ought to judge, 
not only of the meaning, but allo of the morality 


and 
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grant of God: when this grant is revoked, they 
ccale to have any right at all, in either: and when 
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and the evidence, of revelation. Firft, It is the 
province of reaſon to judge of the morality of the 
ſcripture; i. e. not whether it contains things dif- 
ferent from what we ſhould have expected, from 
a wiſe, juſt and good Being; for objections from 
hence have been now obviated : but whether it 
contains things plainly contradiftory to wiſdom, 
jultice or goodneſs; to what the light of nature 
teaches us of God. And 1 know nothing of this 
ſort objected againſt ſcripture, excepting ſuch ob- 
jections as are formed upon ſuppoſitions, which 
would equally -conclude, that the conſtitution of 
nature is contradictory to wiſdom, juſtice or 
goodneſs 3 which moſt certainly it is not. Indeed 
there are ſome particular precepts in ſcripture, giv=- 
en to particular perſons, requiring actions, which 
vould be immoral and vicious, were it not for ſuch 
precepts. But it is eaſy to fee, that all theſe are 
of ſuch a kind, as that the precept changes the 
whole nature of the caſe, and of the action; and 
both conſtitutes, and thews, that not to be unjuſt 
or immoral which, prior to the precept, muſt have | 
appeared and really have been ſo; which may well 2 
be, ſince none of theſe precepts are contrary to im- | 
mutable morality. If it were commanded, to cul- 1 
tivate the principles, and act from the ſpirit of trea- — 1 
chery, ingratitude, cruelty; the command would | 
not alter the nature of the caſe or of the action, | 
in any of theſe inſtances. But it is quite otherwiſe 
in precepts, which require only the doing an ex- | 
ternal action: for inſtance, taking away the proper- 
ty or life of any. For men have no right to either 9 
life or property, but what ariſes ſolely from the 'l 
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this revocation is made known, as ſurely jt is poſi. 
ble it may be, it muſt ccaſe to he unjuſt to deprive 
them of either. And though a courſe of external 
acts, which without command would he immoral, 
muſt make an immoral habit; yet a few detached 
commands have no ſuch natural tendency. Ithought 
proper to ſay thus much of the few ſcripture pre. 
cepts, which require, not vicious actions, but acti. 
ons which would have been vicious had it not been 
for ſuch precepts; becauſe they are ſometimes weak. 
ly urged as immoral, and great weight is laid upon 
objections drawn from them. But to me there ſeems 
no difficulty at all in theſe precepts, but what at iſes 
from their being offences: i. e. from their being 
liable to be peryerted, as indeed they are, by wick- 
ed defigning men, to ſerve the moſt horrid purpoſes; 
and perhaps, to miſlead the weak and enthuſiaſtic, 
And objeflions from this head, are not objections 
againſt revelation ;z but againſt the whole notion of 
religion, as a trial; and againſt the general conſtitu- 
tion of nature. Secondly, Reaſon is able to judge, 
and muſt, of the evidence of revelation, and of 
the objections urged againſt that evidence: which 
- ſhall be the ſubject of a following chapter *. 

But the conſequence of the foregoing obfervatie 
ons is, that the queſtion, upon which the truth of 
Chriſtianity depends, is ſcarce at all, what obyecti- 
ons there are againſt its -fcheme, fince there are 
none againſt the morality of it; but what obj-tt + 
pns there are againſt its evidence : or, what pr of 
there remains of it after due allowances made for 


the gbjeftions againſt that progf : becaule it — 
? Ch. vis, 
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been ſhewn that the ejecbions againſt Chriſtianity, 


as diſtingurſhed from ovjettions againſt its evidence, 


arc frivolous. For ſuręly very little weight, if any 
at all, is to be laid upon a way of arguing and ob- 
jccting, which, when applied to the general conſti- 
tution of nature, experience ſhows not to be con- 
cluſive: and ſuch, I think, is the whole way of 
objecting treated of throughout this chapter. Ir is 
relolvable into principles, and goes upon ſuppoſiti- 
ons, which millead us to think, that the Author 
of Nature would not act, as we experience he does; 
or would act, in ſuch and ſuch caſes, as we experi- 
ence he does not in like caſes. But the unreaſona- 
bleneſs of this way of objecting, will appear yet 
more evidently from hence, that the chief things 
thus objected againſt, are juſtified, as ſhall be farther 


thown *, by diſtinct, r and full analogies, 


in the conſtitution and courſe of nature. 

But it is to be remembered, that, as frivolous as 
objections of the foregoing ſort againſt revelation 
are, yet, when a ſuppoſed revelation is more con- 


ſiſtent with itfelf, and has a more general and uni- 
form tendency to promote virtue, than, all circum- 
ſtances conſidered, could have been expected from 


enthuſiaſm and political views; this is a preſump- 
tive proof, of its not proceeding from them, and 
ſo of its truth: becauſe we are competent judges, 
what might have been expected from enthuſiaſm 
and political views. | 
CHAP. 


Ch. iv. latter part, and v, vi. 
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CHAP. iv. 


Of Chriſtianity, confidered as a Scheme or Con- 
titution, imperfeitly comprehended. 


T hath been now ſhewn +, that the analogy of 

nature renders it highly credible beforehand, 
that ſuppoſing a revelation to be made, it muſt 
contain many things very different from what we 
ſhould have expected, and ſuch as appear open to 
great objections : and that this obſervation,” in good 
meaſure, takes off the force of thoſe objections, or 
rather precludes them. But it may be alledged, 
that this is a very partial anſwer to ſuch objections, 
or a very unſatisfattory way of obviating them: 
becauſe it doth not ſhew at all, that the things ob- 
jected againſt can be wiſe, juſt, and good; much 
leſs, that it is credible they are ſo. It will therefore 
be proper to ſhew this diſtinctly; by applying to 
theſe objections againſt the wiſdom, juſtice, and 
goodneſs of Chriſtianity, the anſwer above ꝗ given 
to the like objections againſt the conſtitution of na- 
ture: before we conſider the particular analogies in 
the latter, to the particular things objected againſt in 
the former. Now that which affords a ſufficient an- 
ſwer to the objections againſt the wiſdom, juſtice 
and goodneſs of the conſtitution of nature, is its 
being a conſtitution, a ſyſtem or ſcheme, imperfect- 
ly comprehended; a ſcheme, in which means are 


made 


+ In the forepoing charter. | 
{ Part J. chap. vii. to which this all along refers. 
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made uſe of to aecompliſh ends; and which is car- 
ricd on by general laws. For from theſe things it 
has been proved, not only to be poſlible, but alſo 
to be credible, that thoſe things which are objected 
againſt, may be conſiſtent with wiſdom, juſtice and 
goodneſs; nay, may be inſtances of them: and even 
that the conſtitution and government of nature ma 
be perfect in the higheſt poſſible degree. If Chriſti- 
anity then be a ſcheme, and of the like kind; it is 
evident the like objections againſt it, muſt admit 
ot the like anſwer. And, | 
I. Chriſtianity is a ſcheme, quite beyond our 
comprehenſion. The moral government of God 
is exerciſed, by gradually conducting things fo in 
the courfe of his providence, that every one, at 
length and upon the whole, thall receive according 
to his deſerts; and neither fraud nor violence, 
but truth and right, ſhall finally prevail. Chriſti- 
anity is a particular fcheme under. this general plan 
of providence, and a part of it, conducive 'to its 
completion, with regard to mankind : conſiſting it- 
{elf alſo of various parts, and a myſterious oecono- 
my, which has been carrying on from the time the 
world came into its preſent wretched ftate, and 
is ſtill carrying on, for its recovery, by a divine 
perſon, the Meſſiah ; who is to gather together in 
one the children of God, that are ſcattered abroad “, 
and eſtabliſh an everlaſting kingdom, wherein dwel= 
leth righteoi ſueſt F And in order to it; after va- 
rious manifeſtations of things, relating to this great 
and general ſcheme of providence, through a ſuc- 
ceſſion of many ages: (for the Spirit of = 
whic 
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which was in the prophets, teſtiſed beforehand his 
SJufferings, and the glory that ſhould follow; unty 
whom it was revealed, that not unts themſelves, but 
unto us they did mn;/tor the things which are ny 
reported unto us by them that have preached {he 
geſpel: which things the ange/s deſire to logk inty. 9 
after various diſpenſations, looking forward, 
and preparatory, to this final ſalvation: in the 2 
neſs of time, when infinite wiſdom thought fir; 
He, being in the form off Cot,-——=made hiniſ-1f of no 
reputation, and tot uon him the form of 'a ſervant, 
and was made in the likeneſs of men + and being 
found in faſbion as a man, he humbled himſoli, and 
became ebedient to death, even the death of the cre, ; 
wherefcre God alſo hath highly exalted him, and 
given him a name which is abyve every name : that 
at the name of Jeſus every knee ſhould boa, of things 
in heaven: and things in the earth: and things under 
the earth; and that every tongue ſbauid conſeſs, 
that Jeſus Chrift is the Lard, to the glory of God the 
Father +. Parts likewiſe: of this oeconomy, are 
the miraculous miflion of the Holy Ghoſt; and his 
ordinary aſſiſtances given to good men: the inviſible 
goverment, which Chriſt at preſent exerciſes over 
his church: that which he himſelf refers to in theſe 
words, t In my Father's houſe are many man- 
ions gs te prepare a place for you ; and his 
future return to judge the world in righteonjneſs; 
and completely re-eſtabliſh the kingdom of God. 
For the Father judgeth no man; but hath committed 
all judgment unto the Son-: that all men ſbould ho- 
| nour 
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nur the Son, even as they hontur the Father *. All 
power is given unto him in heaven and in earth +. 

nl be muſt reign, till he hath put all enemies under 
his ject. Then cometh the end, when he fhal! have 
delivered up the kingdom to God, even the Father ; 
when he ſhall have put down all rule, and all aut ho 
rity and power, And when all things ſhall be ſub= 
dued unto him, then ſhall the Son 246 himjelf be 
fuljet unto him that put all things under him, that 
Co may be all in all j. Now little, ſurely, nced 
be ſaid to ſhew, that this ſyſtem, or ſcheme of 
things, is but impertectly comprehended by us. The 
{cripture-expretsly aſſerts it to be ſo. And indeed 
one cannot read a paſlage relating to this great my/= 
tery of godlineſs d, but what immediately runs up 
into ſomething which ſhews us our ignorance in it 
as every thing in nature ſhews us our ignorance in 
the conſtitution of nature. And whoever will ſe- 
riouſly conſider that part of the Chriſtian ſcheme, 
which is revealed in ſcripture, will find ſo much 
more unrevealed, as will convince him, that, to all 
the purpoſes of judging and objecting, we know 
as little of it, as of the conſtitution of nature. 
Our ignorance, therefore, is as muclran anſwer to 
our objections againſt the perfection of one, as 
againſt the perfection of the other ++. 

II. It is obvious too, that in the Chriſtian diſ- 
penſation, as much as in the natural ſcheme of 
things, means are made uſe of to accomplith ends, 
And the oblervation of this furniſhes us with the 
lame anſwer, to objections againſt the n 
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of Chriſtianity, as to objections of the like kind, a- 
gainſt the conſtitution of nature. It ſhews the 
credibility, that the things objected, how ee * ſo- 
ever they appear to men may be the very beſt means 
of accomplithing the very beſt ends. And their ap- 
pearing /col1/hne/s is no preſumption againſt this, in 
a ſcheme ſo greatly beyond our comprehention +, 
III. The credibility, that the Chriſtian diſpen- 
ſation may have been, all along, carried on by ge- 
neral laws t, no leſs than the courſe of nature, 
may require to be more diſtinctly made out. Con- 
ſider then, upon what ground it is we ſay, that 
the whole common courſe of nature is carried on 
according to general fore-ordained laws. We know 
indeed ſeveral of the general laws of matter : and 
a great part of the natural behaviour of living agents, 
is reducible to general laws. But we know in a 
manner nothing, by what laws, ſtorms and tempeſts, 
earthquakes, famine, peſtilence become the inſtru- 
ments of deſtruction to mankind. And the laws, 


by which perſons born into the world at ſuch a time 


and place, are of ſuch capacities, geniuſes, tempers 
the laws, by which thoughts come into the mind, 
in a multitude of cafes; and by which innumerable 
things happen, of the greateſt influence upon the at» 
fairs and ſtate of the world; theſe laws are ſo wholly 
unknown to us, that we call the events which come 
to paſs by them, accidental: though all reaſonable 
men know certainly, that there cannot, in reality, 
be any ſuch thing as chance; and conclude, that 


the 
® 1 Cor i. | | 
+ This paragraph is referred to above in Part x, eb* i. p- 
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the things which have this appearance are the reſult 
of general laws, and may be reduced into them, 
It is then but an exceeding little way, and in but a 
very few reſpects, that we can trace up the na- 
tural courſe of things before us, to gencral laws. 
And it is only from analogy, that we conclude 
the whole of it to be capable of being reduced into 
them: only from our ſeeing, that part is ſo. It is 
from our finding, that the courſe of nature, in 
ſome reſpects and fo far, goes on by general laws, 
that we conclude this of the reſt. And if that be 
a juſt ground for ſuch a concluſion, it is a juſt 
ground alfo, if not to conclude, yet to apprehend, 
to render it ſuppoſeable and credible, which is ſuf- 
ficient for anſwering objections, that God's miracu- 
lous interpofitions may have been, all along in like 
manner, by general laws of wiſdom. Thus, that 
miraculous powers ſhould be exerted, at ſuch times, 
upon ſuch occaſions, in ſuch degrees and manners, 


and with regard to ſuch perſons, rather than others; 


that the affairs of the world, being permitted to go 
on in their nataral courſe ſo far, ſtould, juſt at ſuch 
a point, have a new direction given them by miracu- 
lous interpoſitions; that theſe interpoſitions ſhould 
be exactly in ſuch degrees and reſpects only; all this 
may have been by general laws. Theſe laws are 
unknown indeed to us; but no more unknown, 
than the laws from whence it is, that ſome die as 


ſoon as they are born, and others live to extteam 


old- age; that one man is fo ſuperior to another in 
underſtanding 3 with innumerable more things, 
which, as we before obſerved, we cannot reduce 
to any laws'or rules at all, though it is taken for 
granted, they are as much reducible to general ones, 
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as gravitation. Now, if the revealed diſpenſationg 
of providence, and miraculous interpolitions, be 
| by general laws, as well as God's ordinary govern— 
ment in the courſe of nature, made known by rea- 
L ſen and expcrience, there is no more reaſon ſo ex- 
pet, that every exigencce, as it ariſes, ſhould be pro- 
vided tor by theſe general laws of miraculous inter. 
pcl:t;ons, than that every exigence in nature ſhould 
by the general laws of nature, Yet there might be 
wiſe and good reaſons, that miraculous interpoſtti- 
ons ſhouid be by general laws: and that theſe laws 
ſhould not be broken in upon, or deviated from, 

by other miracles. 
> Upon the whole then : the appearance of defi. 
ciencies and irregularitics in nature, is Owing to 
its being a ſcheme but in part made known, and of 
ſuch a certain particular kind in other reſpects, 
Neu we ſce no more reaſon, why the frame and 
ccurſe of nature ſhould be ſuch a ſcheme, than 
| by Chriſtianity ſhould. And that the former is ſuch 
3 a ſcheme, renders it credible, that the latter, upen 
ſuppoſition of its truth, may be ſo too. And as it 
is manifeſt, that Chriſtianity is a ſcheme revealed but 
in part, and a ſcheme in which means are made uſe 
of to accompliſh ends; like to that of nature: ſo 
the credibility, that it may have been all along car- 
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"== ricd on by general laws, no leis than the courſe of 
FR. nature, has been diſtinctly. proved. And from all 
i: this it is beforchand credible that there might, 1 
. think probable that there would, be the like appear- | 


ance of Ceficiencies and irregularies in Chriſtiant- 
ty, as in nature; .. that Chriſtianity would be 
liable to the like objections, as the frame of na- 

| ture. 
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ture. And theſe objections are anſwered by theſe 
obſervations concerning Chriſtianity z as the like 
oljections againſt the frame of nature, are an- 
ſwered by the like oblervations concerning the frame 
of nature. 


- obiections againſt Chriſtianity, conſidered 
as a matter of fact *, having, in general been 
obviated in the preceding chapter; and the ſame, 
conlidered as made againſt the wiſdom and good- 
neſs of it, having been obviated in this: the next 
thing, according to the method propoſed, is to 
ſhew, that the principal objections, in particular, 
againſt Chriſtianity, may be anſwered, by particu» 
lar and full analogies in nature. And as one of 
them is made again(} the whole ſcheme of it toge- 
ther, as juſt now deſcribed, I chule to conſider it 
here, rather than in a dittinét chapter by itſelf. The 
thing objected againſt this ſcheme of the goſpel, is, 
that it ſeems to ſuppoſe, God was reduced to the 
e neceſſity of a long ſeries of intricate means, in 
* order to accomplith his ends, the recovery and 
« ſalvation of the world: in like fort as men, for 
want of underſtanding or power, not being able 
to come at their ends directly, are forced to go 
* round about ways, and make uſe of many per- 

e plext contrivances to arrive at them.” Now 
every thing which we ſee, ſhews the folly of this, 
conſidered as an objection againſt the truth of 
Chrittianity, For, according to our manner of 


Con- 
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conceprion, God makes uſe of variety of means, 
what we often think tedious ones, in the natural 
courſe of providence, for the accompliſhment of 
all his ends. Indeed it is certain, there is (ome. 
what in this matter quite beyond our compreheni. 
on: but the myſtery is as great in nature, as in 
Chriſtianity. We know what we ourſelves aim at, 
as final ends: and what courſes we take, merely 


as means conducive to thoſe ends. But we are 


greatly ignorant, how far things are conſidered by 
the Author of nature, under the fingle notion of 
means and ends; ſo as that it may be faid, this 
is mcrely an end, and that merely means, in his 
regard. And whether there be not {ome peculiar 
abſurdity in our very manner of conception, con— 
cerning this matter, ſomewhat contradictory ariling 
from our extremely imperfect views of thiags, it is 
impoſſible to ſay. However thus much is manifeſt 
that the whole natural worid and government of it 
is a ſcheme or ſyſtem; not a fixt, but a progreſ- 
five one: a ſcheme in which the operation of va- 
rious means takes up a great length of time, be- 
fore the ends they tend to can be attained. 'The 
change of ſeaſons, the ripening of the fruits of the 
earth, the very hiſtory of a flower, is an inſtance 


of this: and ſo is human life. Thus vegetable bo- 


dies, and thoſe of animals, though poſſibly formed 
at once, yet grow up by degrees to a mature ſtate. 
And thus rational agents, who animate theſe latter 
bodics, are naturally directed to form, each his 
own manners and character, by the gradual gaining 
of knowlege and experience, and by a long courſe 
of action. Our cxiitince is not only ſucceſſive, as 

it 
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it muſt be of neceflity ; but one ſtate of or life and 
being, is apponted by God, to be a preparation for 
another; and that to be the means of attaining to 
another ſucceding one; infancy to childhood, 
childhood to youth; youth to mature age. Men 
are impatient and for pi ecipitating things: but the 
Author of nature appears delibei ate throughout his 
operations; accompliſhing his natural ends, b 


flow ſucceſſive ſteps. And there is a plan of things 


before hand laid out, which, from the nature of it, 
requires various ſyſtems of means, as well as length 
of time, in order to the carrying on its ſeveral 
parts into execution. Thus in the daily courſe 
of natural providence, God operates in the very 
ſame manner, as in the diſpenſation of Chriſtianity: 
making one thing ſubſervient to another; this, to 
ſomewhat farther : and ſo on through a progreflive 
ſeries of means, which extend both backward and 
forward, beyond our utmoſt view. Of this man- 
ner of operation, every thing we ſee in the courſe 
of nature, is as much an inſtance, as any part of 
the Chriſtian diſpenſations. 


— 
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CHAP. V. 


Of the particular Syſtem of Chriſtianity ; the 
Appointment of a Mediator, and the Re- 
demption of the World by him. 
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HERE is not, I think, any thing relating to 
Chriſtianity, which has been more objected 
againſt, than the Mediation of Chriſt, in ſome or 
other of its parts. Yet, upon thorough conſide- 
cher there ſeems nothing leſs juſtly liable to it. 
or, 

I. The whole analogy of nature removes all 
imagined preſumption againſt the general notion of 
a Mediator between God and man *. For we find 
all living creatures are brought into the world, and 
their life and infancy is preſerved, by the inſtru. 
mentality of others: and every ſatisfaction of it, 
ſome way or other, is beſtowed by the like means, 
So that the viſible government, which God exerciſ- 
es over the world, is by the inſtrumentality and 
mediation of others. And how far his inviſible go- 
vernment be or be not fo, it is impoſſible to deter- 
mine at all by reaſon. And the ſuppoſition, that 
part of it is ſo, appears, to ſay the leaſt, altogether as 
credible, as the contrary. There is then no ſort 
of objection, from the light of nature, againſt the 
general notion of a Mediator between God and 
man, conſidered as a doctrine of Chriſtianity, or 
as an appointment in this diſpenſation ; — 
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find by experience, that God does appoint media- 
tors, to be the inſtruments of good and evil to, us; 
ine inſtruments of his juſtice and his mercy. And 
the objection here referred to is urged, not againſt 
me liation in that high, eminent and peculiar ſenſe, 
in which Chriſt is our Mediator; but abſolutely a- 
gainſt the whole notion itſelf of a Mediator at all. 

II. As we mutt ſuppoſe, that the world is under 
the proper moral goverament of God, or in a ſtate 
of religion, before we can enter into coaſideration 
of the revealed dottrine, concerning the redemption 
of it by Chriſt; ſo that ſuppotition is here to be diſ- 
tinctly taken notice of. Now the divine moral go- 
vernment which religion teaches us, implies, that 
the conſequence of vice thall be miſery, in ſome fu- 
ture ſtate, by the righteous judgment of God. That 
ſuch conſequent punithmeat thall take effect by his 
appointment, is neceilarily implied. But, as it is 
not in any fort to be ſuppoſed, that we are made 
acquainted with all the ends or reaſons, for which 
it is fit future puniſhments ſhould be inflicted, or 
why God has appointed, ſuch and ſuch conſequent 
miſery ſhould follow vice; and as we are altogether 
in the dark, how or in what manner it thall follow, 
by what immediate occaſions, or by the inſtrumen- 
tality of what means; there is no abſurdity in ſup- 
poſing, it may follow in a way analogous to that, in 
which many miſeries follow ſuch and ſuch courics 
of action at preſent; poverty, ſickneſs, infamy, un- 
timely death by diſeaſes, death from the hands of 
civil juſtice. There is no abſurdity in ſuppoſing 
future puniſhment may follow wickedneſs of courſe, 
as we ſpeak, or in the way of natural conſequence , 
from God's original conſtitution of the world; 
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from the nature He has given us, and from the con. 
dition in which he places us: or in a like manner, 
as a perſon raſhly trifling upon a precipice, in the 
way of natural conſequence, falls down; in the way 
of natural conſequence breaks his limbs, ſuppoſe; 
in the way of natural conſequence to this, without 
help, periſhes. | den 
Some good men may perhaps be offended; with 
hearing it ſpoken of as a ſuppoſeable thing, that the 
future puniſhments of wickedneſs may be in the way 
of natural conſequence : as if this were taking the 
execution of juſtice out of the hands of God, and 
giving it to nature. But they ſhould remember, 
that when things come to paſs according to the 
courſe of nature, this does not hinder them from 
being his doing, who is the God of nature: and 
that the ſcripture aſcribes thoſe puniſhments to di- 
vine juſtice, which are known to be natural ; and 
which tnuſt be called ſo, when diſtinguiſhed from 


ſuch as are miraculous. Bur after all, this ſuppoſi- 


tion, or rather this way of ſpeaking, is here made 
uſe of only by way of illuſtration of the ſubject be- 
fore us. For ſince it muſt be admitted, that the fu- 
ture puniſhment of wickedneſs is not a matter of 
arbitrary appointment, but of reaſon, equity and 
juſtice; it comes, for aught 1 ſee, to the ſame thing, 
whether it is ſuppoſed to be inflicted in a way analo- 
gous to that, in which the temporal puniſhments of 
vice and folly are inflicted, or in any ether way. 
And though there were a difference, it is allowable, 
in the preſent caſe, to make this ſuppoſition, plain- 
ly not an incredible one; that future puniſhment 
may follow wickedneſs in the way of natural con- 

| ſequence, 
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ſequence, or according to ſome general laws of go- 
vernment already eſtabliſhed in the univerſe. 
11. Upon this ſuppoſition, or even without it, 
we may obſerve ſomewhat, much to the preſeut 
purpole, in the conſtitution of nature and appoint- 
ments of Providence: the proviſion which is made, 
that all the bad natural conſequences of mens acti- 
ons, ſhould not always actually follow; or that ſuch 
bad conſequences, as, according to the ſettled courſe 
of things, would inevitably have followed if not pre- 
vented, thould in certain degrees, be prevented. We 
are apt preſumptuouſly to imagine, that the world 
might have been ſo conſtituted, as that there would 
not have been any ſuch thing as miſery or evil, On 
the contrary we tind the Author of nature permits 
it: but then he has provided reliefs, and, in many 
caſes, perfect remedies for it, after ſome pains and 
difficulties : reliefs and remedies even for that evil, 
which is the fruit of our own miſconduct; and 
which, in the courſe of nature, would have conti- 
nued, and ended in our deſtruction, but for ſuch 
remedies. . And this is an inſtance, both of ſeverity 
and indulgence, in the conſtitution of nature. 
Thus all the bad conſequences, now mentioned, of 
a man's trifling upon a precipice, might be prevent- 
e. And though all were not, yet ſome of them 
might, by proper interpoſition, if not rejected : by 
anothei's coming to the raſh man's relief, with his 
own laying hold on that relief, in ſuch ſort as the 
caſe required. Perſons may do a great deal thein- 
ſelves towards preventing the bad conſequences of 
their follies: and more may he done by themſelves, 
together with the aſſiſtance of others their fellow- 
creatures; Which aſſiſtance nature requires and 
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prompts us to. Ihis is the general conſtitution of 
the world. Now ſuppoſe it had been ſo conſtitut— 


ſeen naturally to draw after them miſery to the do- 
er, it ſhould have been no more in human power to 
have prevented that naturally conſequent miſery, in 
any inſtance, than it is, in all; no one can ſay, whe. 
thr ſuch a more ſevere conſtitution of things might 
not yet have been really good. But, that on the 
contrary, proviſion is made by nature, that we may 
and do, to fo great degree, prevent the bad natu- 
ral effects of our follies; this may be called mercy 
or compafiion in the original ' conſtitution of the 
world: compaſſion, as diſtinguiſhed from goodnets 
in general. And, the whole known conſtitution 
and courſe of things affording us inſtances of ſuch 
compaſſion, it would be according to the analogy 
of nature, to hope, that, however ruinous the na- 
tural conſequences of vice might be front the gene- 
ral laws of God's government over the univerſe ; 
yet proviſion might be made, pofiibly might have 
been originally made, for preventing thoſe ruinous 
conſequences from inevitably following: at leaſt 
from following univerſally, and in all cafes. 
Many, I am ſenſible, will wonder at finding this 
made a queſtion, or ſpoken of as in any degree 
doubtful. * The generality of mankind are fo far 
from having that awful ſenſe of things, which the 
preſent ſtate of vice and miſery and darkneſs ſeems 


apprehenſion or thought at all about this matter, 
any way : and ſome ſcrious perſons may have ſpo- 
ken unadviſcdly concerning it. But let us obſerve, 
phat we expericnce to be, and what, from the very 

n con- 
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conſtitution of nature, cannot but be, the conſe- 
quences ot irregular and diſorderly behaviour; even 
of ſuch raſhneis, wiltulncfs, neglects, as we ſcarce ' 
call vicious. Now it is natural to apprehend, that the 
bad conſequences of irregularity will be greater, in 
proportion as the irregularity is to. And there is no 
compariſon between theſe irregularities, and the 
greater inſtances of vice, or a diflblute prothigate 
diſregard to all religion; if there be any thing at all 
in religion. For conſider what it is for creatures, 
moral agents, preſumptuouſly to introduce that 
confuſion and miſery into the the kingdom of God, 
which mankind have in fact introduced; to blaſ- 
pheme the ſovereign Lord of all; to contemn his 
authority; to be injurious, to the degree they are, 
to their Ne the creatures of God. Add 
that the effects of vice in the preſent world, are of- 
ten extreme miſery, irretrievable ruin, and even 
death. And upon putting all this together, it will 
appear, that as no one can ſay, in what degree fa- 
tal, the unprevented conſequences of vice may be, 
according to the general rule of divine government z 
ſo it is by no means intuitively certain, how far 
theſe conſequences could poſſibly, in the nature of 
the thing, be prevented, conſiſtently with the eter- 
nal rule of right, or with what is, in fact, the mo- 
ral conſtitutjon of nature. However, there would 
be large ground to hope, that the univerſal govern- 
nent was not fo ſeverely ſtriẽt, but that there was 
room for pardon, or for having thoſe penal conſe- 
quences prevented. Vet, 4 | 
VI. There ſcems no probability, that any thing 
we could do, would alone and of iifelf prevent 
them: prevent their following, or being inflicted. 

| | But 
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But one would think, at leaſt, it were impoſſible, 
that the contrary ſhould be thought certain. For 
we are not acquainted with the whole of the caſe. 
We arc not informed of all the reaſons, which ren. 
der it fit that future puniſhments ſhould be inflicted; 
and therefore cannot know, whether any thing we 
could do, would make ſuch an alteration, as to 
render it fit that they ſhould be remitted. We do 
not know, what the whole natural or appointed con- 
ſequences of vice are; nor in what way they would 
follow, if not prevented: and therefore can in no 


ſort ſay, Whether we could do any thing, which 


would be ſufficient to prevent them. Our ignorance 
being thus manifeſt, let us recollect the analogy of 
nature or providence. For, though this may be 
but a flight ground to raiſe a politive opinion upon, 
in this matter; yet it is ſuſſicient to anſwer a mere 
arbitrary aſſertion, without any kind of evidence, 
urged by way of objection againſt a doctrine, the 
proof of which js not reafon, but revelation. Conſi- 
der then: people ruin their fortunes by extravay 
gance; they bring diſcaſcs upon themſelves by ex- 
ceſs; they incur the penalties of civil laws and ſare'y 
civil goverament is natural: will ſorrow for theſe 
follics paſt, and behaving well for the future alon 

and of itſelf, prevent the natural conſequences of 
them? On the contrary, men's natural abilities o 

helping themſelves, are often impaired: or if not, 
yet they are forced to be beholden to the aſſiſtance 
of others, upon ſeveral accounts, and in ditterent 
ways: aſſiſtance which they would have had no oc- 
caſion for, had it not been for this miſconduct, dut 
which, in the diſadvantageous condition they have 
reduced themſelves to, is abſolutely nece 2 
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their recovery, and retrieving their affairs. Now ſince 
this is our cafe, confidering ourſelves merly as in- 
habitants of this world, and as having a temporal in- 
tereſt here, under the natural government of God, 
which however has a great deal moral in it: wh 

i: it not ſuppoſeable, that this may be our caſe alfo, 
in our more important capacity, as under his per- 
{c moral government, and having a moral general 
and future intereſt depending? If we have miſbe- 
haved in this higher capacity, and rendered ourſelves 
obnoxious to the future puniſhment, which God 
has annexed to vice: it is plainly credible, that be- 
having well for the time to come, may be — not 
uſclets, God forbid - but wholly infufficient 


alone and of itſelf, to prevent that puniſhment; or- 


to put us in the condition, which we fhould have 
been in, had we preſerved our innocence. 

And though we ought to reaſon with all reve- 
rence, whenever we reaſon concerning the divine 
conduct: yet it may be added, that it is clearly con- 
trary to all our notions of government, as well as 


to what is, in fact, the general conſtitution of na- 


ture, to ſuppoſe that doing well for the future, 
ſhould, in all cafes, prevent all the judicial bad con- 
ſequences pf having done evil, or all the punith- 
ment annexed to diſobedience. And we have ma- 
nifeſtly nothing from whence to determine, in what 
degree, and in what caſes, reformation would pre- 
vent this puntſhment, even ſuppoſing that it would 
in ſome. And though the efficacy of repentance 
itſelf alone, to prevent what mankind had rendered 
themſelves obnoxious to, and recover what they 
had forfeited, is now inſiſted upon, in oppoſition 
to Chriſtianity ; yet, by the general prevalence of 

Pro- 
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| propitiotary ſacrifices over the heathen world, this 
notion of repentance alone being ſufficient alone to 
| expiate guilt, appears to be contrary to the general 
a1 | ſenſe of mankind. 1 5 
ö a Upon the whole then: had the laws, the gene. 
ral laws of God's government, been permitted 19 
operate without any interpoſition in our behalt, 
the future puniſhment, for aughr we know to the 
contrary, or have any reaſon to think, muſt inevi. 
| tably have followed, notwithſtanding any thing we 
could have done to prevent it. Now, | 
| V. In this darkneſs, or light of nature, call 
it which you pleaſe, revelation comes in; confirms 
every doubting fear, which could enter into the 
) heart of man, concerning the future unprevented 
conſequences of wickednels ; ſuppoſes the world to 
| be in a ſtate of ruin; (a ſuppoſition which ſeems 
| the very ground of the Chriſtian diſpenſation, and 
| which, if not proveable by reaſon, yet is in no wiſe 
contrary to it;) teaches us too, that the rules of 
Divine government are ſuch, as not to admit of 
pardon immediately and directly upon repentance, 
or by the ſole efficacy of it; but then teaches at 
the * time, what nature might juſtly have hopcd, 
that the moral government of the univerſe was not 
ſo rigid, but that there was room for an interpoſi- 
tion, to avert the fatal conſequences of vice; which 
therefore, by this means, does admit of pardon. 
revelation teaches us, that the unknown laws of 
God's more general government, no leſs than the 
| particular laws by which we experience he governs 
\ 
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us at preſent, are compaſſionate *, as well as good 
| | in 
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in the more general notion of goodneſs: and that 
he hath mercifully provided, that there ſhould be 
in interpoſition to prevent the deſtruction of hu- 
wan kind; whatever that deſtruction unprevented 
would have been. Ged fo loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whoſgever believ- 
2th, not. to be ſure, in a ſpeculative, but in a practi- 
cal ſenſe, that uh ever believeth in kim, ſhould not 
peirſh +: gave his Son in the ſame way of good- 
n-{s to the world, as he affords particular perſons 
the friendly aſſiitance of their fellow-creatures 
when, without it, their temporal ruin would be the 
certain conſequence of their follies; in the ſame 
way of goodneſs, I ſay; though in a tranſcendent 
and infinitely higher degree. And the Son of God 
l ed us and gave himſelf for us, with a love, which 
he himſelf compares to that of human friendſhip : 
though, in this caſe, all compariſons muſt fall in- 
finitely ſhort of the thing intended to be illuſtrated 
by them. He interpoſed in ſuch a manner, as was 
neceſſary and effectual to prevent that execution 
of juſtice upon ſinners, which God had appointed 
ſhould otherwiſe have been executed upon them: 
or in ſuch a manner, as to prevent that puniſh= 
ment from actually following, which, according 
to the general laws of divine government, muſt have 
followed the ſins of the world, had it not been for 
ſuch interpofition “. 

G g If 


+ John iii 16. | , , 

* It cannot, [. ſuppoſe, be imagined, even by the woſt 
curſory reader, that it is, in any tort, affirmed or applied in 
any thing ſaid in this chapter, that none can have the benefit 
0! the general redemption, but ſuch as have the advantage of 
being made acquainted with it in the preſent life, But it may 
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If any thing here ſaid, ſhould appear, upon firſt 
thought, inconſiſtent with divine goodneſs, a ſe. 
cond, I am perſuaded, will intirely remove that 
appearance. For were we to ſuppoſe the conſtitu- 
tion of things to be ſuch, as that the whole cre. 
ation muſt have periſhed, had it not been for ſome. 
what, which God had appointed ſhould be, in or- 
der to prevent that ruin: even this ſuppoſition 
would not be inconſiſtent, in any degree, with the 
moſt abſolutely perfect goodneſs. But ſtill it may 
be thought, that this whole manner of treating the 
ſubject before us, ſuppoſes mankind to be naturally 
in a very ſtrange ſtate. And truly fo it does. Bus 
it is not Chriſtianity, which has put us into this 
ſtate. Whoever will conſider the manifold mi- 
ſeries, and the extreme wickedneſs of the world: 
that the beſt have great wrongnefles within them- 
ſelves, which they complain of, and endeavour to 

amend ; 


be veedful to mention. that ſeveral queſtions, which have been 
brought into the ſubject before us, and determined, are not ig 
the leaſt entered into here: quneſſions which have been, I fear, 
raſhly determined and perhaps with equal rafhnefs contrary ways, 
For inſtance whether God could fave the world by other 
means than the death of Chriſt, conſiſtently with the general 


Jaws of his government. And had not Chriſt come into the. 


world. what would have been the futwme condition of the het» 
ter ſort of men; thoſe juſt perſons over the face of the earth, 
ſor whom, Manaſſes in his prayer aſſerts, repentance was not 
appwipted. The meaning of the firſt of theſe queſtions is 
greatly ambiouous, And neither of them can properly be an- 
ſwered, without going upon that infinirely abſurd ſuppoſition, 
that we know the whole of the caſe. And perhaps the very 
inquiry, What world have followed if God had not done as be has, 
may have in it ſeme yery great impropriety : and ovght not 
to he carried on any farther, than is neceſſary to help our pat 
tial and inadequate conceptions ol things. 
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amend 3 but that the generality grow more pro- 
fligate and corrupt with age: that heathen moraliſts 
thought the preſent ſtate to be a ſtate of punith- 
ment : and, what might be added, that the earth 
our habitation has the appearances of being a ruin : 
whoever, 1 ſay, will conſider all theſe, and fome 
other obvious things, will think he has little reaſon 
to object againſt the ſcripture account, that man- 
kind is in a ſtate of degradation; againſt this being 
the fact; how difficult ſoever he may think it to ac- 
count for, or even to form a diſtinct conception of 
the occaſions ap d circumſtances of it. But that the 
crime of our firſt parents was the occaſion of our 
being placed in a more diſadvantageous conditi- 
on, is a thing throughout and particularly analo- 
gous to what we ſce, in the daily courſe of natu- 
ral providence as the recovery of the world by the 
interpoſition of Chriſt, has been ſhewn to be ſo in 

general, | 
VI. The particular manner in which Chriſt in- 
terpoſed in the redemption of the world, or his 
office as Mediator, in the largeſt ſenſe, between Gud 
and man, is thus repreſented to us in the ſcripture, 
He is the light of the world * ; the revealer of the 
will of God in the moſt eminent ſenſe. He is a pro- 
pitiatory ſacritice+; the Lamb of Cod f.. and, as 
he voluntarily offered himſelf, he is ſtiled our 
High-prieſth. And, which ſeems of peculiar weight, 
he is deſcribed beforehand in the Old Teſtament, 
G g 2 under 


John i. and viii. 12. + Rom iii x5. andy. 11. Cor. v. 7, 
Eph. v. 2. 1 John ii 2. Math xxvi. 18 FIR 

John i. 29, 36. and throughout the bock of Revelation. 

3 Throughout the epiltle co the Hebrews, | 
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under the ſame characters of a prieſt, and an expia- 
tory victim *. - And whercas it is objeGted, that all 
this is merely by way of alluſion to the ſacrifices of 
the Moſaic law, the apoſtle on the contrary af. 
firms, that the jaw was a ſhidow of gouo things 
to come, and not the very image of the things, and 
that the priet, that He, pifts act ordirg to the 
law — ſerve ' unto the example and ſhadow of 
heavenly things, as Mees was admoniſhed of Gd, 
when he was avout ty make the tabernacle. For fee, 
faith he, that thiu make all things according to the 
putin ſhewed to thee in the mount ©, 1, e. The Le- 
vitical prieſthood was a ſhadow of the pricſthood of 
Chriſt; in like manner as the tabernacle niade b 
Moltcs, was according to that ſhewed him in the 
mount. The pricithood of Chriſt, and the taber- 
nacle in the mount, were the originals : of the for- 
mer of which, the Levitical pricſthood was a type; 
and of the latter, the tabernacle made by Moſes was 
a copy. The doctrine of this epiſtle then plainly is, 
that the legal ſacrifices were alluſions to the great 
and final atonement, to be made by the blood of 
Chriſt ; and not that this was an alluſion to thoſe. 
Nor can any thing be more expreſs and determinate, 
than the following paſſage. It is no: pefſible that 
the blood of bulls and of goats fhould take away ji. 
Wherefore when he cometh inte the world, he /ath, 
Sacrifice and offering, i. e. of bulls. and of goats, 
thou uo not, but a boy haft thou prepared me. 
Lo 1 come to do thy wili, © Gud. —— by 
which will ue are ſundisſied, through the «ffering 


1 
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4 Ia. liii, Dan. ix, 24. Pſalm cx. 4. b Heb. x. . 
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of the body of Feſus Chriſt once for all., And to 
add one paſſage more of the like kind: 'Ghr iſt was 
once offerel to bear the ſins of many and unto them 
that lot for him ſhall he appear the ſecond time, 
without ſin ; i. Ee without bearing ſin, as he did at 
his firſt coming, by being an offering for it; wich- 
out having our 1gu:tier again /aid upon him, with- 
out being any more a fin-ottering : unto them 
th't look for him ſhall he appear the ſecond time, 
withont fin, unte ſalvation d. Nor do the inſpired 
writers at all confine themiſclyes to this manner of 
ſpcaking concerning the ſatisfaction of Chriſt ; but 
declare an efficacy in what he did and ſuffered for us, 
additional to and beyond mere in{truction, example 
aud government, in great variety of expreſſion : 
That Fut ſhou'd die jor thit nation the fes and 
nat for that nition only, but that al/s, plainly by 
the efficacy of his death, he ſbould gather together 
in one, the chilire of God that were ſcattered a- 
broid © : that he ſuffered for finr, the jt for the 
1 J 4: that he give his life, himſelf, a an- 
one: chat we are bou ht, ut with a p ice f: 

that be redcemed' us with 5 b, redeemed Us 
jrom the curſe of the law, being made a curſe for 
us 5 that he is our advocate, interceſſ,r, and ro- 
p:tiation h: that /e wes made perieft, or conſum- 
mite, through juffering ; ; und being thus made per- 
fect, be became the author of nemme that 


Cod 

a Heb. x. 4, 5, 7, 9, 10. 5 Heb. ix 28. 
c john xi 54, 52. d 1 Pet. iii. 18, „% Mat xx, 28. 
Mark x. 45. &« Tim ii. 6. f 3 Pet ii. 1 Rev. xiv 4. 
Cor vi 20. 21 Pet i 19, Rev Vv 9. Gal. iii. 3. 
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Cod was in Chrift recontiling the world to himſelf , 
by the death of his Son, by the croſs; not imputing 
their treſpafſes unto them * and laitly, that through 
death he deſtroyed him that had the power of death |: 
Chriſt then having thus humbled himſe}f, and become 
ehedient ts death, even the death of the croſs; Gd 
alſo hath highly exalted him, and given him a name 
which ts above every name: hith given all things 
into his hands: hath c mmitted all judgment unt 
him ; that el men ſhoul1 honsur the Son, even as 
they honour the Father m. For, worthy is the Lamb 
that was flain, to receive power, and riches, and 
wiſdom, and ftrength, and honour, and glory, and 
bleſſing. And every creature which is in heaven, 
and on the earth, heard I, ſaying, 3 ig and 
honour and glory, and power be unto him that ſit. 
eth upen the throne, and unto the Lamb for ever 
and ever. | | 
Theſe paſſages of ſcripture ſeem to comprehend 
and expreſs the chief parts of Chriſt's office, as Me- 
diator between God and man, ſo far, I mean, as 
the nature of this his office is revealed; and it is 
-ulually treated of by divines under three heads. 
Firſt, He was, by way of eminence, The Pro- 
phet : That pre, het that ſhould come into the world ®, 
to declare the divine will. He publithed anew 
the Law of Nature, which men had corrupted ; and 
the very knowlege of which to ſome degree, was 
loſt among them. He taught mankind, taught ns 
2 Cor. v 19, Rom. v. o. Eph. ii. 7. 
I ticb i 14. Sce alſo a remarkable paſſage in the book of 
ob, XXXIiIi. 24 
m Phil. i. 8, 9. John iii 35 and v. an, 23. 
n Rev v. a, 23. „ John vi. 14, 
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anthoritatively, to live hey, righteoufly, and godly, 
in this preſent world, in expettation of the future 
judgment of God. He confirmed the truth of this 
moral ſyſtem of nature, and gave us additional evi- 
dence of it, the evidence of teſtimony *. He diſ- 
tinctly revealed, the manner in which God would be 
worſhipped, the efficacy of repentance, and the re- 
wards and punifhments of a future life. Thus he 
was a prophet in a ſenſe, in which no other ever 
was. To which is to be added, that he ſet us a per- 
fea example that we ſhould follow hrs ſteps. 

Secondly, He has a kingdom which is not of this 
world, He founded a church, to be to mankind z 
ſtanding memorial of religion, and invitation to, it z 
which he promiſed to be with always even to the 
end. He exercifes an inviſible government over it, 
himſelf, and by his Spirit : over that part of it, 
which is militant here on earth, a government of 
diſcipline, for the perfecting of "the /rints, for the 
edifying of his body : till we all come in the unity 
of the faith, and of the knowlege of the Son of 
bed unto a perſet man, unto.the meaſure of the ſta- 
ture of the fulneſs of Chriſt v. Of this church, all 
perfons ſcattered over the world, who live in obedi- 
ence to his laws, are members. For theſe he is 
gine to prepare a place, and will come again to re- 
ceive them unto himſ»lf, that where he is, there 
they may be alſo: and reign with him for ever and 
ever + : and likewiſe te take vengeance on them that 
know not God, and obey not # big gofpel . | 
Againft 
a Page 180, ete. 

* Eph iv 12, 13. 


} John xiv. 2, 3. Rev. ili. 21. and xi, 15. 
} 2 Theſſ. i. D. 5 
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Againſt theſe parts of Chriſt's office, I find no 
objections, but what are fully obviated in the bc. 
ginning of this chapter. | 

Laft'y, Chriſt offered himſelf a propitiatory 
ſacrifice, and made atonement for the fins of the 
world : which is mentioned laſt, in regard to what 
is objected againſt it, Sacrifices of expiation were 
commanded the Jews, and obtained amongſt moi 
other nations, from tradition, whoſe original pro- 
bably was revelation. And they were continually 
repeated, both occaſionally, and at the returns of 
ſtated times; and made up great part of the exter- 
nal religion of mankind. Hut now once in the end 
of the world Chriſt appeared to hut away fin by the 
ſacrifice of himſ-!f *. And this ſacrifice was, in the 
higheſt degree and with the moſt extenſive influ- 
ence, of that efficacy for obtaining pardon of ſin, 
which he heathens may be ſuppoſed to have thought 
their ſacrifices to have been, and which the Jewiſh 
ſacrifices really were in ſome degree, and with re- 
gard to ſome perſons. ; + 

How and in what particular way it had this ef- 
ficacy, there are not wanting perſons who have en- 
deavoured to explain: but I do not find that the 
ſcripture has explained it. We ſeem to be very 
much in the dark, concerning the manner in which 
the ancients underitood atonement to be made, i. e. 
pardon to be obtained by ſacrifices. And if the 

ſcripture has, as ſurely it has, left this matter of. 
the ſatisfaction of Chriſt myſterious, left ſomewhat 
in it unrevealed, all conjectures about it muſt be, 


if notevidently abſurd, yet at leaſt uncertain. Nor 
has 
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has any one reaſon to complain for wantlof farther 
information, unleſs he can ſhew his claim to it. 
dome have endeavoured. to explain the efficacy 
of what Chriſt has done and ſuffered for us, beyond 
what the ſcripture has authoriſed : others, probably 
becauſe they could not explain it, have been for 
taking it away, and confining his office as Redeem- 
er of the world, to his inſtruction, example and 
government of the church. Whereas the doctrine 
of the  golpel appears to be; not only that he taught 
the eficacy of repentance, but rendered it of the 
ellicacy which it is, by what he did and ſuffered 
for us: that he obtained for us the benefit of 
having our repentance accepted unto eternal life ; 
not only 'that he revealed to finners, that they 
vere in a capacity of ſalvation, and how they 
might obtain it; but moreover that he put them 
into this capacity of ſalvation, by what he did 
and ſuffered for them; put us into a capacity 
of eſcaping future puniſhments, and obtaining 
future happineſs. And it is our wiſdom thank 
fuily to accept the benefit, by performing the 
conditions, upon which it is offered, on our part, 
e diſputing how it was procured, on His, 
or, . 5 | 
VII. Since we neither know, by what means 
puniſhment in a future ſtate would have followed 
wickedneſs in this; nor in what manner it would 
have been inflicted, had it not been-prevented ; nor 
all the reaſons why its infliction would have been 
needful; nar the particular nature of that ſtate of 
happineſs, which Chriſt is gone to prepare for his 
diſciples: and fince we are ignorant how far any 
thing which we could do, would, alone and ot it- 
| H h ; ſelf, 
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ſelf, have been effectual to prevent that puniſh. 
ment, to which we were obnoxious, and recover 
that happineſs, which we had forfeited ; it is moſt 
evident we are not judges, antecedently to revelati. 
on, whether a Mediator, was or was not neceſſa Y, 
to obtain thoſe ends: to prevent that future puniſh. 
ment, and bring mankind to the final happineſs of 
their nature. And for the very ſame reaſons, upon 
ſuppoſition of the neceflity of a Mediator, we are 
no more judges, antecedently to revelation, of the 
whole nature of his office, or the ſeveral parts of 
which it conſiſts; of what was fit and requiſite to 
be aſſigned him, in order to accompliſh the ends of 
divine providence in the appointment. And from 
hence it follows, that to object againſt the expedi- 
ency or uſefulneſs of particular things, revealed to 
have been done or ſuffered by him, becauſe we do 
not ſee how they were conducive to thoſe ends; is 
highly abſurd. Yet nothing is more common to be 
met with, than this abſurdity. But if it be acknow- 
leged beforchand, that we are not judges in the 
caſe, it is evident, that no objection can, with any 
ſhadow of reaſon, be urged againſt . any particu- 
lar part of Chriſt's mediatorial office revealed in 
ſcripture, till it can be ſhewn poſitively, not to 


be requiſite or conducive to the ends propoſed: 


to be accompliſhed; or that it is in itſelf unreaſon- 
able. - 
And there is one objection made againſt the ſatiſ- 
faction of Chriſt, which looks to be of this poſitive 
kind: that the doctrine of his being appointed to 
{uffer for the ſins of the world, repreſents God as 
being indifferent whether he puniſhed the innocent 
or the guilty. Now from the foregoing obſervations 


we 
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we may ſee the extream ſlightneſs of all ſuch objec- 
tions; and (though it is moſt certain all who make 
mem do not ſee the . conſequence) that they con- 
clude altogether as much againſt God's whole origi- 
nal conſtitution of nature, and the whole daily 
courſe of divine providence in the government of 
the world, . e againſt the whole ſcheme of Iheiſm 
and the whole notion of religion; as againſt Chriſti- 
anity. For the world is a conſtitution or ſyſtem, 
„hoe parts have a mutual reference to each other: 
and there is a ſcheme of things gradually carrying 
on, called the courſe of nature, to the carrying on 
c: which, God has appointed us, in various ways, 
to contribute. And when, in the daily courſe of 


nitural providence, it is appointed that innocent 


pcople ſhould ſuffer for the faults of the guilty, this 
is liable to the very ſame objection, as the inſtance 
we are now .contidering. The infinitely greater 
importance. of that appointment of Chriſtianity 
which is ohjected againit, does not hinder but it 
may be, as it plainly is, an appointment of the very 
lane kind, with what the world .affords us daily 
examples of. Nay if there were any force at all 
in the objection, . it would be {tronger, in ane re- 
ſpect, againſt natural providence, .than againſt Chri- 
ſtianity: becauſe under the former, we are in many 


caſes commanded, and even neceſſitated whether we 


will or no, to ſuffer for the faults of others; where- 
as the ſufferings of Chriſt were voluntary. The 
world's being under the righteous goverament of 
God, does indeed imply, that finally and upon 
the whole every one ſhall receive according to his 


perſonal deſerts: and the general doctrine of the 


hole Scripture is, that this ſhall be the completion 
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of the Divine government. But during the progreſs 
a * 

and, for aught we know, even in order to the 
completion of this moral ſcheme, vicarious puniſh. 
ments may be fit, and abſolutely neceſſary. Fen by 
their tollics run themſelves into extream diſtreſs; 
into difficulties which would be abſolutely fatal to 
them, were it not for the interpoſition and afliſtance 
of others. God commands by the law of nature, that 
we afford them this affiſtance, in many cafes where 
we cannot do it without very great pains, and la- 
bour, and ſufferings to ourſelves. And we ſce in 
what variety of ways, one perſon's ſufferings con- 
tribute to the relief of another: and how, or by 
what particular means, this comes to paſs or follows, 
from the conſtitution and laws of nature, which 
come under our notice: and, being familiarized 
to it, men are not ſhocked with it. $0 that the 
reaſon of their inſiſting upon objections of the fore- 
going kind againſt the ſatis faction of Chriſt, is, ei- 
ther that they do not conſider God's ſettled and uni- 
form appointments as his appointments at all: or 
elſe, they forget that vicarious puniſhment is a 
providential appointment of every day's experience: 
and then, from their being unacquainted with the 
more general laws of nature or divine government 
over the world, and not ſeeing how the ſufferings 
of Chriſt could contribute to the redemption of it, 
unleſs by arbitrary and ryrannical will ; they con- 
clude his ſufferings could not contribute to it any 
other way. And yet, what has been often alledg:d 
in juſtification of this doctrine, even from the ap- 
parent natural tendency of this method of our re- 
demption; its tendency to vindicate the authority 
of God's laws, and deter his creatures from w 
this 
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this has never yet been anſwered, and is 1 think 
plainly unanſwerable: though 1 am far from think- 
ing it an account of the whole of the cate. But 
without taking this into conſideration, it abundant- 
ly appears from the obſervations above made, that 
this objection is, not an objection againſt Chriſtia- 
nity, but again the whole general conſtitution of 
nature. And if it were to be conſidered as an ob- 
jection againſt Chriſtianity, or conſidering it as it is, 
an objection againſt the conſtitution of nature; it 
amounts to no more in concluſion than this, that a 


divine appointment cannot be neceſſary or expedi- 


ent, becauſe the objector does not diſcern it to be 
ſo: though he muſt own that the nature of the caſe 
is ſuch, as renders him uncapable of judging, whe- 
ther it be fo or not; or of ſeeing it to be neceſſary, 
though it were fo. 3 4 

It is indecd a matter of great patience to reaſon- 
able men, to find people arguing in this manner : 
objecting againſt the credibility of ſach particular 


things revealed in ſcripture, that they do not fee 


the neceſſity or expediency of them. For though 
it is highly right, and the moſt pious exerciſe of our 
underſtanding, to enquire with due reverence into 
the ends and reaſons of God's Uiſpen{ativiis : yer 
when thoſe reaſons are concealed, to argue from 
our ignorance, that fuch diſpenſations cannot be 
from God, is infinitely abſurd. The prefurp- 
tion of this kind of objections, ſeems almoſt 1o't in 
the folly of them. And the folly of them is yet 
greater, when they are urged, as uſually they are, 
againſt things in Chriſtianity analogous or like to 
thote natural diſpenſations of providence, which are 
matter of experience. Let reaſon be kept to: and 


i 
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if any part of the ſcripture-account of the redempti. 
on of the world by Chriſt, can be ſhewn to be reaily 
contrary to it, let the ſcripture in the name of God, 
be given up: but let not ſuch poor creatures as we, 
go on objecting againſt an intinite ſcheme, that we 
do not ſee the neceſſity or uſefulneſs ot all its parts 
and call this reaſoning; and, which ſtill farther 
heightens the abſurdity in the prelent caſe, paris 
which we are not actively concerned in. - For it 
may be worth mentioning, 

Laſtly, That not only the reaſon of the thing, 
but the whole analogy of nature, ſhould teach us, 
not to expect to have the like information concet n- 
ing the divine conduct, as concerning our own 
duty. God inſtructs us by experience, (for it is 
not reaſon, but experience which inſtructs us) 
what good or bad conſequences will follow from 
our acting in ſuch and ſuch manners: and by this 
he direéts us, how we are to behave ourlſclves, 
But, though we are ſufficiently inſtructed for the 
common purpoſes of life: yet it is but an almoſt 
infinitely ſmall part of natural providence, which 
we are at all let into. The caſe is the ſame with 
regard to revelation. The doctrine of a mediator 
between God and man, againſt which it is objected, 
that the expediency of ſome things in it is not un- 
derſtood, relates only to what was done on God's 
part in the appointment, and on the Mediator's in 
the execution of it. For what is required of us, 
in conſequence of this gracious diſpenſation, is a- 
nother ſubject, in which none can complain for 
want of information. The conſtitution of the 
world and God's natural government over it, is all 
myſtery, as much as the Chriſtian dil) . 

: 1 
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Fer under the firſt, he has given men all thin 
pertaining to life; and under the other, all thin 
partaining unto godlineſs. And it may be added, 
that there is nothing hard to be accounted for in 
any of the common precepts of Chriſtianity : 
though if there were, ſurely a divine command is 
abundantly ſufficient to lay us under the ſtrongeſt 
obligations to obedience. But the fact is, that 
the reaſons of all the Chriſtian precepts are evi- 
dent. Pofitive inſtitutions are manifeſtly neceſſary 
to keep up and propagate religion amongſt man- 
kind. And our duty to Chriſt, the. internal and 
external worſhip of him; this part of the religion 
of the goſpel, maifeſtly aiſes out of what he has 
done and ſuffered, his authority and dominion, 
and the relation, which he is revealed to ſtaud in 
to us 


CHAP. VI. 


Of the want of univerſality in revelation : 


and of the ſuppoſed deficiency in the proof of 
it, By | PT. 


I. has been thought by ſome perſons, that if the 
evidence of Revelation appears doubtful, this 
itſelf turns into a poſitive argument againſt it: be- 
cauſe it cannot be ſuppoſed, that if it were true, 
it would be left to ſubſiſt upon doubtful evidence. 
And the objection againſt revelation from its not 


being 


Page 167, 168. 
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being univerſal, is often inſiſted upon as of great 
weight. 70 

Now the weakneſs of theſe opinions may be 
ſhewn by obſerving the ſuppoſitions on which they 
are founded: which are really ſuch as theſe; that 
it cannot be thought God would have beſtowed any 
favour at all upon us, unleſs in the degree, which, 
we think, he might, and which, we imagine, would 
be moſt to our particular advantage; and allo that 
it cannot be thought he would beſtow a favour u- 
pon any, unleſs he beſtowed the ſame upon all: 
ſuppoiitions which we find contradicted, not by a 
few inſtances in God's natural government of the 
world, but by the general analogy of nature to- 
gether, 7 * 
- Perſons who ſpeak of the evidence of religion 
as doubtful, and of this ſuppoſed doubtfulnets as a 
poſitive argument againſt it, ſhould be put upon 
conſidering, what that evidence indeed is, which 
they act upon with regard to their temporal intereſts, 
For, it is not only extremely difficult, but, in many 
caſes, abſolutely impoſſible, to balance pleaſure and 
pain, ſatisfaction and uneaſineſs, fo as to be able to 
ſay, on which ſide the overplus is. . There are the 
like difficulties and impoſhibilities in making the due 
allowances, for a change of temper and taſte, for 
ſatiety, diſguſts, ill-health : any of which render 
men incapable of enjoying, after they have obrain- 
ed, what they moft eagerly deſired. Numberleſs too 
ure the accidents, ' beſides that one of untimely 
death, which may even probably diſappoint the belt 
concerted ſchemes :. and ſtrong objectiòns are often 
ſeen to lie againſt them, not to be removed or an- 


ſwered, but which ſeem overbalanced by reaſons - 
1 the 
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the other fide z ſo as that the certain difficulties and 
dangers of the purſuit are, by every one, thought 
juttly diſregarded, upon the account of the appear- 
ing greater advantages in caſe of ſucceſs, though 
there be but little probability of jt. Laſtly, every 
one obſerves our liablenets, if we, be not upon our 
guard, to be deceived by the falſheod of men, and 
the falſe appearances of things: and this danger 
muſt be greatly* increaſed, if there be a ſtrong bias 
within, ſuppoſe from indulged pation, to favour 
the deceit. Hence ariſes that great uncertainty and 
doubtfulneſs of proof, wherein our temporal in- 
tereſt really conſiſts; what are the moſt probable 
means of attaining it; and whether thoſe means 
will eventually he ſucceſsful And numberleſs in- 
ſtances there are, in the daily courſe of life, in 
which all mem think it reaſonable to engage in pur- 
ſuits, though the probability is greatly againſt ſuc- 
cceding; arul to make fuch proviſion for them- 
ſelves, as it it is ſuppoſcable they may have occafion 
for, though the plain acknowleged probability is, 
that they never ſhall. Then thoſe who think the 
objeCtion againſt revelation, from its light not be- 
ing univerſal, to be of weight, ſhould obſerve, that 
the Author of Nature, in numberleſs inſtances, be- 
ſtows that upon ſome, which he does not upon o- 
thers, who ſecm equally to ſtand in need of its 
Indeed he ſeems to beſtow all his gifts, with the 
not promiſcuous variety, among creatures of the 
ſame ſpecies : health and ſtrength, capacities of pru- 


dence and knowledge, means of improvement, 


riches, and all external advantages. And as there 
are not any two men found, of exactly like ſhape 
and tcatures ; ſo it is probable there are not any 

11 two, 
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two, of an exactly like conſtitution, temper and 
fituation, with regard to the goods and evils of 
life. Yet, notwithſtanding theſe uncertainties and 
varities, God does exerciſe a natural government 
over the world : and there is ſuch a thing as a pry. 
dent and imprudent inſtitution of life, with regard 
to our health and our affairs, under that his natu. WY +; 
ral government. 5 t 

As neither the Jewiſh nor Chriſtian revelation MW = 
have been univerſal; and as they have been aftor. g 
ded to a a greater or leſs part of the world, at dif. WM : 
ferent times: ſo likewiſe, at different times, both if 
revelations have had different degrees of evidence. d 
The Jews who lived during the ſucceſſion of pro- Wl p 
phets, that is, from Moſes till after the captivity, MI © 
had higher evidence of the truth of their religion, WM i 
than thoſe had, who lived in the interval between v 
the laſt mentioned period, and the coming of Chriſt, W {: 
And the firſt Chriſtians had higher evidence of the Wl b 
miracles wrought in atteſtation of Chriſtianity, than Wl it 
what we have now. They had allo a ſtrong pre- i! 
ſumptive proof of the truth of it, perhaps of much b 
greater force, in way of argument, than many WI d 
think, of which we have very little remaining; I b 
mean the preſumptive proof of its truth, from the Wl { 
influence which it had upon the lives of the gene- WM ti 
rality of its profeſſors. And we, or future ages, v 
may poſhbly have a proof of it, which they could o 
not have, from the conformity between the pro- © 
Phetic hiſtory, and the ſtate of the world and of WM i: 
Chriſtianity. And further: if we were to ſuppoſe WM p 
the evidence, which ſome have of religion, to a- Wl 11 
mount to little more, than ſeeing that it may be ir 
wue; but that they remain in great doubts and un- A 
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certainties about both its evidence and its nature, 
and great perplexities concerning the rule of life: 
others to have a full conviction of the truth of re- 
livion, with a diſtinct knowledge of our duty: 
and others ſeverally to have all the intermediate de- 
grces of religious light and evidence, which lie be- 
tween theſe two If we put the caſe, that for 
the preſent, it was intended, revelation ſhould be 
no more than a ſmall light, in the midſt of a world 
greatly overſpread, notwithſtanding it, with _ 
r1ance and darkneſs: that certain glimmerings of this 
| lIi-ht ſhould extend, and be directed, to remote 
d ſtances, in fuch a manner as that thoſe who really 
p:riook of it, ſhould not diſcern from whence it 
originally came: that ſome in a nearer ſituation to 
WT it, thould have its light obſcured, and, in different 
ers and degrees, intercepted : and that others 
ſhould be placed within its clearer influence, and 
be much more enlivened, cheared and directed by 
WW it: bur yet that even to theſe, it ſhould be no more 
than a light ſhining in a dark place: all this would 
de perfectly uniform and of a piece with the con- 
duct of Providence, in the diſtribution of its otner 
I biclings. If the fact of the caſe really were, that 
. 


ſome have received no light at all from the ſeri 

ture; as many ages and countries in the heathen 
WI world : that others, though they have, by means 
of it, had eſſential or natural religion enforced up- 
on their conſciences, yet have never had the genu- 
t ine ſcripture revelation, with its real evidence, pro- 
WI poſed to their conſideration; and the antient Per- 
ins, and modern Mahometans, may poſſibly be 
ei ſtances of people in a fituation ſomewhat like to 
ais: that others, though they have had the ſcrip- 
$ 113 ture. 
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ture laid before them, as of divine revelat 


countries and churches of civil and of chriſtian l. 


which would feem to bear hard upon the moral d- 
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a 8 ion, yet 
have had it with the fyſtem fo cori upted, the 


evidence ſo blended with falle miracles, as to leave 
the mind in the utmoſt doubtfulneſs and uncertainty 
about the whole; .which may be the ſtate of ſome 
thoughtful men, in moſt of thoſe nations which cal 
themſelves Chriſtians : and laſtly, that others have 
had Chriſtianity offered to them in its genuine ſim. 
plicity, and with its proper evidence, as perfons in 


berty 3 but however that even theſe perſons are leſt 
in great ignorance in many reſpects, and have by-no 
means light afforded them enovgh to ſatisfy their 
curiofity, but only to regulate their life, to teach 
them their duty and encourage them in the careful 
diſcharge of it: I ſay, if we were to ſuppoſe this 
ſ-mewhar of a general true account of the degrees 
of moral and religious light and evidence, which 
were intended to be afforded mankind, and of what 
has actually been and is their fituation, in their 
moral and religious capacity; there would be no- 
thing in all this ignorance, doubtfulneſs and un- 
certainty, in all theſe varictics, and ſuppoted dil- 
advantages of ſome in compariſon of others, refpec- 
ting religion. but may be paralelled by manifeſt a- 
naiogies in the natural diſpenſations of providence 
at preſent, and conſidering ourſelves merely in our 
temporal] capacity. | + 264 
Nor is there any thing thocking in all this, or 
miriſtration in nature, it we would really keep in 
mind, that every one fha!l be dealt equitably with: 
iaſtead of forgetting this, or explaining it 2 
| | ter 
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after it is acknowledged in words. All ſhadow of 
mjuftice, and indeed all harſh appearances, in this 
various oeconomy of Providence, would be loſt; 
if we would keep in mind, that every merciful al- 
lowance ſhall be made, and no more be required 
of any one, than what might have been equitably 
expected of him, from the circumſtance in which 
he was placed; and not what might have been ex- 
pected, had he been placed in other circumſtances: 
1. e. in Scripture language, that every man ſhall 
be accepted according to what he had, not accard- 
ing to what he had not *. This however doth, not 
by any means imply, that all perſons condition 
here, is equally advantageous with reſpect to fu- 
writy. And Providence's deſigning to place ſome 
in greater darkneſs with reſpect to religious knows 
lege, is no more a reaſon why they ſhould not en- 
deavour to get out of that darkneſs, and others to 
bring them out of it; than why ignorant and flow 
people, in matters of other knowlege, ſhould not 
endeavour to learn, or ſhould not be inſtructed. 

{t is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the ſame 
wiſe and good principle, whatever it was, which 
ditphſed the Author of Nature to make different 
kinds and orders of creatures, diſpoſed him alſo ta 
place creatures of like kinds, in different ſituati- 
ons: and that the ſame principle which diſpoſed him 
to make creatures of different moral capacities, diſ- 
poſed him alſo to place creatures of like moral ca- 
pacities, in different religious ſituations; and even 
the ſame creatures, in different periods of their be- 
ing. And the account op reaſon of this, is alſo 
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moſt probably the account, why the conſtitution of 
things is ſuch, as that creatures of moral natures or 
capacities, for a conſiderable part of that duration 
in which they are living agents, are not at all ſub- 
jects of morality and religion; but grow up to be 
ſo, and grow up to be ſo more and more, gradualiy 

from child-hood to mature age. | 
What, in particular, is the account or reaſon 
of theſe things, we muſt be greatly in the dark, 
were it only that we know ſo very little even of 
our own caſe. Our preſent ſtare may poſſibly be 
the conſequence of ſomewhat paſt, which we are 
wholly ignorant of: as it has a reference to ſome. 
what to come, of which we know ſcarce any more 
than is neceſſary for practice. A ſyſtem or conſti- 
tution, in its notion, implies variety; and ſo com- 
plicated an one as this world, very great varicty. 
So that were revelation univerſal, yet from men's 
different capacities of underitanding, from the dif. 
ferent lengths of their lives, their different educati- 
ons and other external circumſtances, and from 
their difference of temper and bodily conſtitution; 
their religious ſituations would be widely different, 
and the diſadvantage of ſome in compariſon of 0- 
thers, perhaps, altogether as much as at preſent. 
And the true account, whatever it be, why man- 
kind or ſuch a part of mankind are placed in this 
condition of ignorance, muſt be ſuppoſed alſo the 
true account of our farther ignorance, in not know- 
ing the reafons, why. or whence it is, that they 
are placed in this condition, But the following 
practical reflections may deſerve the ſerious conſi· 
dcration of thoſe perſons, who think the 232 
| | ances 
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ſtances of mankind or their own, in the foremen- 
e reſpects, a ground of complaint. 

F:r/t, The evidence of religion not appearing 
obvious, may conſtitute one particular part of ſome 
mens trials in the religious ſenſe : as it gives ſcope, 
for a virtuous exerciſe, or vitious neglect of their 
underſtanding, in examining, or not examining in- 
to that evidence. There ſeems no poſſible reaſon 
to be given, why we may not be in a ſtare of moral 
probation, with regard to the exerciſc of our under- 
ſtanding upon the ſubject of religion, as we are 
with regard to our behaviour in common affairs. 
The former is as much a thing within our power 
and choice, as the latter. And I ſuppoſe it is to be 
ld down for certain, that the ſame character, the 
ſame inward principle, which, after a man is con- 
vinced of the truth of religion, renders him obe- 
dient to the precepts of it, would, were he not 
thus convinced, ſet him about an examination of t, 
2pon its ſyſtem and evidence being offered to his 
thoughts : and that in the latter ſtate, his exami- 
nation would be with an impartiality, ſeriouſneſs 
and ſolicitude, proportionable to what his obedience 
is in the former. And as inattention, negligence, 
want of all ſerious concern, about a matter of 
ſuch nature and ſuch importance, when offered to 
mens conſideration, is, before a diſtinct conviction 
of its truth, as real immoral depravity and diſſo- 
luteneſs; as neglect of religious practiſe after ſuch 
conviction :-ſo. active ſolicitude about it, and fair 
impartial conſideration of its evidence before ſuch 
conviction, is as really an exerciſe of a morally 
right temper z as is religious practice after. Thus, 
that religion is not intuitively true, but a matter of 
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deduction and inference ; that a conviction of its 
truth is not forced upon every one, but left to be, 
by ſome, collected with heedful attention to pre- 
miſes; this as much conſtitutes religious probation, 
as much- affords ſphere, ſcope, opportunity, for 
Tight and wrong bchaviour, as any thing whatever 
does. And their manner of treating this fubject 
when laid before them, ſhews what is in their heart, 
and is an exertion of it. | 
Secondly, It appears to be a thing as evident, 
though it is not fo much attended to, that if upon 
conſideration of religion, the evidence of it ſhould 
ſcem to any perſons doubtful, in the higheſt ſup- 
bee degree; even this doubtful evidence will, 
owever, put them into a general ftate probatian 
in the moral and religious tenſe. For, ſuppoſe a 
man to be really in doubt, whether ſuch a perſon 
had not done him the greateſt favour; or, whether 
his whole temporal intereſt did not depend upon 
that perſon : no one, who had any ſenſe of grati- 
tude and prudence, could ibly conſider him- 
ſelf in the ſame ſituation with regard to ſuch per- 
ſon, as if he had no ſuch doubt. In truth, it is as 
Juſt to ſay, that certainty and doubt are the fame; 
as to fay, the, ſituations now mentioned, would 
leave a man as entirely at liberty in point of gra- 
titude or prudence, as he would be, were he cer- 
tain he had received no favour from fach perſon, 
or that he no way depended upon him. And thus, 
though the evidence of religion -w hich is afforded 
ſome men, ſhould be little more than that they 
are given to fee the ſyſtem of Chriſtianity, or re- 
ligion in general, to be ſuppoſable and credible; 
this ought in all reaſon to beget a ſerrious practica 
2 ab- 
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apprehenſion that it may be true. And even this 
will afford matter of exerciſe, for religious ſuſpence 
and deliberation, for moral reſolution and ſelf-go- 
vernmentz becaule the apprehenſion that religion 
may be true, does as really lay men under obliga- 
tions, as a Full conviction that it is true. It gives 
oecaſion and motives to conſider farther the impor- 
taut ſubject; to preſerve attentively upon their 
minds, a general implicit ſeaſe that they may be 
under divine moral government, an awful ſollici- 
tulle about religion whether natural or revealed. 
duch apprehenſions ought to turn men's eyes to e- 
very degree of new light which may be had, fron 
whatever fide it comes; and induce them to re- 
frain, in the mean time, from all inmoralities, and 
live in the conſcientious practice of every common 
virtue. Eſpecially are they bound to keep at the 
greateſt diſtance from all diſſolute profanenaſs; for 
this the very nature of the caſe forbids; and to 
treat with higheſt reverence a matter, upon which 
their own whole intereſt and being, and the fate of 
nature depends. This behaviour, and an active 
endeavour to maintain within themſelves this tem- 
per, is the buſineſs, the duty and the wiſdom of 
thoſe perſons, who complain of the doubtfulneſs of 
religion: is what they are under the moſt proper 
obligations to. And ſuch behaviour is an exertion 
of, and has a tendency to improve in them, that 
character, which the practice of all the ſeveral du- 
tics of religion, from a full conviction of its truth, 
is an exertion of, and has a tendency to improve in 
others: others, I ſay, to whom God has afforded 
ſuch conviction. Nay, conſidering the infinite im- 
portaace of religion, revealed as. well as natural, I 
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think it may be ſaid in general, that whoever will 
weigh the matter thoroughly may ſee, there is not 
near ſo much difference, as is commonly imagined, 
between what ought in reaſon to be the rule of 
life, to thoſe perſons who are fully convinced of 
its truth, and to thoſe who have only a ſerious 
doubting apprehenſion, that it may be true. Their 

hopes and fears and obligations will be in various 
degrees: but, as the ſubject- matter of their hopes 
and fears is the ſame ſo the ſubject- matter of their 
obligations, what they are bound to do and to re- 
frain from, is not ſo very unlike. 

It is to be obſerved farther, that, from a cha- 
racter of underſtanding, or x ſituation of influence 
in the world, ſome perſons have it in their power 
to do infinitely more harm or good, by ſetting an 
example of profaneneſs and avowed diſregard to all 
religion, or, on the contrary, of a ſerious, though 
perhaps doubting, apprehenſion of its truth, and of 
a reverend regard to it under this doubtfulneſs; 
than they can do, by acting well or ill in all the 
common intercourſes amongſt mankind. And con- 
ſcquently they are moſt highly accountable for a 
behaviour, which, they may eaſily forſee, is of ſuch 
importance, and in which there is moſt plainly a 
right and a wrong; even admitting the evidence of 
religion to be as doubtful, as is pretended. 

The ground of theſe obſervations, and that which 
renders them juſt and true, is, that doubting ne- 
ceſſarily implies ſome degree of evidence for that, 
of which we doubt. For no perſon would he in 
doubt, concerning the truth of a number of facts 
ſo and ſo circumſtanced, which ſhould accidentally 
come into his thoughts, and of which he had * e- 
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vidence at all. And though in the caſe of an even 

chance, and where conſequently we were in doubt 
we thould in common language ſay, that we had 
no evidence at all for either tide; yet that ſituati- 
on of things, which renders it an even chance and 
no more, that ſuch an event will happen, renders 
this caſe equivalent to all others, where there is ſuch 
evidence on both ſides of a queſtion *, as leaves the 
mind in doubt concerning the truth. Indecd in all 
thele caſes, there is no more evidence on one fide, 
than on the other; but there is (what is equivalent 
to) much more for either, than tor the truth of a 
number of facts which come into one's thoughts at 
random. Andthus in all theſe caſes, doubt as much 
preſuppoſes evidence, lower degrees of evidence ; 
as belief preſuppoſes higher, and certainty higher 
ſtill. Any one, who will a little attend to the na- 
ture of evidence, will eaſily carry this obſervation 
on, and fee, that between no evidence at all, and 
that degree of it which affords ground of doubt, 
there are as many intermediate degrees; as there 
are, between that degree which is the ground of 
doubt, and demonſtration. And though we have 
not taculties to diſtinguiſh theſe degrees of evidence, 
| with any ſort of exactneſs; yet, in proportion as 
they are diſcerned, they ought to influence bur prac- 
tice, For it is as real an imperfection in the moral 
character, not to be influenced in practice by a 
lower degree of evidence when diſcerned, as it is, 
in the underſtanding, not to diſcern it. And as, 
in all ſubjects which men conſider, they diſcern the 
zower, as well as higher degrees of evidence, pro— 
. portionably 
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portionably to their capacity of underſtanding : ſo, 
in practical ſubjects, they are influenced in prac. 
tice, by the lower as w-ll as higher degrees of it, 
proportionably to their fairneſs and honeſty. And 
as, in proportion to defects in the underitanding, 
men are unapt to ſee lower degrees of evidence, 
are in danger of overlooking evidence when it is 
not glaring, and are caſily impoſed upon in ſuch 
cales: ſo, in proportion to the corruption of the 
heart, they ſcem capable of ſatisfying themſclves 
with having no regard in practice to evidence ac- 
knowleged real, if it be not overbearing. From 
theſe things it muſt follow, that doubting concern- 
ing religion implies ſuch a degree of evidence for it, 
as joined with the conſideration of its importance, 
unqueſtionably lays men under the obligations be- 
fore mentioned, to have a dutiful regard to it in 
all their behaviour. 

Thiraly, The difficulties in which the evidence 
of religion is involved, which ſome complain of, 
is no more a juli ground of complaint, than the 
external circumſtances of temptation, which others 
are placed in; or than difficulties in the practice of 
it, after a full conviction of its truth. Temptati— 
ons render our ſtate a more improving ſtate of dil- 
cipline *, than it would be otherwife: as they give 
occaſion for a more attentive exerciſe of the virtu- 
ous principle, which confirms and ſtrengthens it 
more, than an eaſier or leſs attentive exerciſe of it 
could. Now ſpeculative difficulties are, in this reſ- 
ſpect, of the very ſame nature with theſe external 
temptatiens. For the evidence of religion not ap- 
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pearing obvious, is, to ſome perſons, a temptation 
to reject it, without any conlideration at all; and 
therefore requires ſuch an attentive exerciſe of the 
virtuous principle, ſeriouſly to conſider that evi- 
dence, as there would be no occaſion for, but for 
ſuch te ptation. And the ſuppoſed doubtfulneſs of 
its evidence, after it has been in ſome ſort conſi- 
dered, attords opportunity to an unfair mind of 
explaining away, and deceitfully hiding it from it- 
ſelf, that evidence which it might fee; and alſo for 
men's encouraging themſelveſs in vice from hopes 
of umpunity, though they do clearly fee thus much 
at leaſt, that theſe hopes are uncertain : in like 
manner as the common temptation to many in- 
{tauccs of folly which end in temporal infamy and 
rain, is, the ground for hope of not being detect- 
ed and of eſcaping with impunity ; . e. the doubt- 
fulncis of the proof beforehand, that ſuch fooliſh 
bchaviour will thus end in infamy and ruin. Oa 
the contrary, ſuppoſed doubttulnels in the evidence 
of religion calls for a more careful and attentive ex- 
erciſe of the virtuous principle, in fairly yielding 
themſclves up to the proper influence of any real 
evidence, though doubtful; and in practiſing con- 
ſcientiouſly all virtue, though under ſome uncer- 
tamty, whether the government in the univerſe 
miy not poſhbly be ſuch, as that vice may eſcape 
with impunity. And in general, temptation, 
meaning by this word, the leſſer alturements, the 
wrong and difficulties in the diſcharge of our duty, 
as well as the greater ones: temptation, | ſay, as 
uch and of every kind and degree, as it calis forth 
lone virtnous efforts, additional to what would o- 


Lcrwile have been wanting, cannot but be an ad- 
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ditional diſcipline and improvement of virtue, as 
well as probation of it in the other ſenſes of 
that word“. So that the very ſame account is to 
de given, why the evidence of religion ſhould be 
left in ſuch a manner, as to require, in ſome, an 
attentive, ſollicitous, perhaps painful exerciſe of 
their underſtanding about it; as why others ſhould 
be placed in ſuch circumſtances, as that the prac- 
tice of its common duties, after a full conviction 
of the truth of ir, ſhould require attention, folli. 
citude and pains: or, why appearing doubtfulncis 
ſhould be permitted to offord matter of temptation 
to ſome; as why external difficultics and allure- 
ments ſhould be permitted to afford matter of 
temptation to others. The ſame account allo is 
to be given, why ſome ſhould be exerciſed with 
temptations of both theſe kinds; as why others 
ſhould be exerciſed with the latter in ſuch very high 
degrees, as ſome have been, particularly as the pri- 

mitive Chriſtians were. ; | 
Nor does there appear any abſurdity in the ſup- 
poſing, that the ſpeculative difficulties in which the 
evidence of religion is involved, may make even the 
principal part of ſome perſons trial. For, as the 
chief temptations of the generality of the world, 
are, the ordinary motives to injuſtice or unreſtrain- 
ed pleaſure; or to live in the neglect of religion 
from that frame of mind, which renders niany 
perſons almoſt without feeling as to any thing diſ- 
tant, or which is not the object of their ſenſes: ſo 
there are other perſons without this thallowneſs of 
temper, perſons of a deeper ſenſe as to what is in- 
viſible 
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viſible and future; who not only ſee, but have a 
general practical feeling, that what is to come will 
be preſent, and that things are not lefs real for 
their not being the objects of ſenſe ; and who, from 
their natural conſtitution of body, and of temper, 
and from their external condition, may have ſmall 
temptations to behave ill, ſmall difficulty in behav- 
ing well, in the comnwn courſe of life. Now 
when theſe latter perſons have a diſtinct full con- 
viction of the truth of religion, without any poſ- 
ſible doubts or difficulties, the practice of it is to 
them unavoidable, unleſs they would do a conſtant 
violence to the ir own minds; and religion is fearce 
any more a diſcipline to them, than it is to crea- 
tures in a ſtate of perfection. Yet theſe perſons 
may poſſibly ſtand in need of moral diſcipline and 
exerciſe in a higher degree, than they would have 
by ſuch an eaſy practice of religion. Or it may 
be requifite, for reaſons unknown to us, that they 
ſhould give ſome farther manifeſtation “ what is 
their moral character, to the creation of God, than 
ſuch a practice of it would be. Thus in the great 
viriety of religious fituations in which men are 
placed, what conſtitutes, what chiefly and peculiarly 
conſtitutes, the probation, in all ſenſes, of ſome 
perſons, may be the difficulties in which the evi- 
dence of religion is involved : and their principat 
and diſtinguiſhed trial, may be, how they will be- 
have under and with reſpect to theſe difficulties. 
Circumſtances in mens ſituation in their temporal 
capacity, analogous in good meaſure to this reſpec- 
ting religion, are to be obſerved. We find ſome 
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perſons are placed in ſuch a ſituation in the world, 
as that their chief difficulty with regard to conduct, 
is not the doing what is prudent when it is known; 
for this, in numberleſs caſes, is as eaſy as the con- 
trary : but to ſome the principle exerciſe is, recol- 
lection and being upon their guard againſt deceits, 
the deceits ſuppoſe of thoſe about them; again 
falſe appearances of reaſon and prudence. To 
perſons in ſome ſituations, the principal exerciſe 
with reſpect to conduct, is, attention in order to 
inform themſelves what is proper, what is really 
the reaſonable prudent part to act. 

But as I have hitherto gone upon ſuppoſition, 
that mens difſatisfaction with the evidence ot reli- 
gion is not owing to their neglects or- prejudices 


it muſt be added, on the other hand, in all com-. 


mon reaſon, and as what the truth of the caſe 
plain ly require ſhould be added, that ſuch diſſiis. 
faction poſſibly may be owing to thoſe, poſlibly 

may be mens own fault. For, | 
If there are any perſons, who never ſer them- 
ſelves heartily and in earneſt to be informed in re- 
ligion : if there are any, who ſecretly wiſh it may 
not prove true; and are leſs attentive to evidence 
than to difficulties, and more to objections than 
to what is ſaid in anſwer to them: theſe perſons 
will ſcarce be thought in a likely way of ſeeing the 
evidence of religion, though it were moſt certain- 
ly true, and capable of being ever ſo fully proved. 
If any accuſtom themſelves to confider this ſubject 
uſually in the way of mirth and ſport: if they 
attend to forms and repreſentations and inadequate 
manners of expreſſion, inſtead of the real things 
intended by them : (for ſigns often can be no 
more 
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more than inadequately expreſſive of the things 
fionified :) or if they ſubſtitute human errors, in 
the room of divine truth : my may not all, 
or any of theſe things, hinder ſome men from 
ſeciog that evidence, which really is ſeen by o- 
thers: as a like turn of mind, with reſpect to 
matters of common ſpeculation and practice, does, 
we find by experience, hinder them trom attaining 
that knowlege and right underſtanding, in matters 
of common ſpeculation and practice, which more 
fiir and attentive minds attain to? And the effect 
will be the ſame, whether their neglect or ſeriouſly 
conſidering the evidence of religion, and their in- 
dircct behaviour with regard to it proceed from 
mere carelcfineſs, or from grofler vices; or whe- 
mer it be owing to this, that forms and figurative 
manners of expreſſion, as well as errors, admini- 
ſter occaſion of ridicule, when the things intended, 
and the truth itſelf, would not. Men may indulge 
a ludicrous turn ſo far as to loſe all ſenſe of con- 
duct and prudence in worldly affairs, and even, as 
it ſcems, to impair their faculty of reaſon. And 
in general, levity, careleſſneſs, paſſion, and pre- 
judice, ds hinder us from being rightly informed, 
with reſpect ro common things: and they may, in 
like manner, and perhaps in ſome farther providen- 
tial manner, with reſpect to moral and religious 
ſubjects: may hinder evidence from being laid be- 
fore us, and from being ſeen when it is. The 
Scripture * does declare, that every one ball not 
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wnderfland., And it makes no difference, by 
what providential conduct, this comes to paſs; 
whether the evidence of Chriſtianity was, original. 
ly and with deſign, put and left ſo, as that thoſe 
who are defirous of evading, moral obligations, 
ſhould not fee it; and that honeſt minded perſons 
ſhould: or, whether it comes to paſs by any Other 
means. | 
Farther : The general proof of Natural Religi- 
on and of Chriſtianity, does, I think, lie level to 
common men; even thoſe, the greateſt part of 
whoſe time, from childhood to old- age, is taken up 
with providing, for themſelves and their families, 
the common conveniencies, perhaps neceſſaries of 
life: thoſe. I mean, of this rank, who never think 
at all of aſking after proof or attending to it, 
Common men, were they as much in earneſt about 
religion, as about their temporal affairs, are ca- 
pable of being convinced upon real evidence, that 
there is a God who governs the world, and they 
fecl themſelves to be of a moral nature, and ac- 
countable creatures. And as Chriſtianity intirely 
Falls in with this their natural ſenſe of things; ſo 
they are capable, not only of being perſuaded, but 
of being made to ſee, that there is evidence of mi- 
racles wrought in atteſtation of it, and many ap- 
1 | pearing 
feftionate, as well as authoritative admonition, ſo very many 
times inculcated, He that hath ears to hear, let him beer. Gro» 
tivs ſaw ſ© ſtrongly the thing intended in theſe and other paſ- 
ſages of Scripturc of the like ſenſe, as to ſay, that the proof 
given vs of (hriſtiavity was leſs than it might have been, for 
this very purpoſe * Ut ita ſermo evanyel'i tanquam lapis'efſet Ly- 
drus ad quem ingenia ſanabilia explorarentur. De Ver. R. Cl 
2. towards the end. | 
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pearing completions of prophecy. But though this 
roof is real and concluſive. yet it is liable to ob- 


jections, and may be run up into difficulties ; which 


however, perſons who are capable, not only of 
talking of, but of really ſeeing, are capable alſo of 
ſecing 2 : 4. e. not of clearing up and anſwer- 
ing them, ſo as to ſatisfy their curiofity, for of 
ſuch knowlege we are not capable with reſpect to 
any one thing in nature; but capable of ſeting that 
the proof is not loſt in theſe diſiculties, or de- 
ſtroyed by theſe objections. But then a thorough 
examination into religion, wich regard to theſe ob- 
jections, which cannot be the buſineſs of every 
min, is a matter of pretty long compaſs, and, 
from the nature of it, requires ſome knowlege, 
as well as time and attention; to fee, how the evi- 
dence comes out, upon ballancing one thing with 
another, and what, upon the whole, is the amount 
of it. Now if the perſons who have picked up 
theſe Weetions from others, and take for granted 
they are of weight, upon the word of thoſe from 
whom they have received them, or, by often re- 
tailing of them, come to 'fee or fancy they ſee 
them to be of weight; will not prepare themfelves 
for ſuch an examination, with a competent degree 
of knowlege; or will not give that time and atten- 
tion to the ſubject, which, from the nature of it, 
is neceſſary for attaining ſuch information: in this 
caſe, they muſt remain in doubtfulneſs, ignorance 


or error; in the ſame way as they muſt, with re- 


gard to common ſciences and matters of common 
life, if they neglect the neceſſary means of being 
informed in them | 
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But ſtill perhaps it will be objected, that if 3 


Prince or CCN.MON natter vere to {end diredions 
to a ſervant, he would take care, that they ſhouly 
always bear the certain marks, who they came from, 
and that their ſenſe ſhould be always plain; to 16 
that there ſhould be no poſſible doubt, if he could 
help it, concerning the authority or meaning of 
them. Now the proper aniwer to all this kind of 
objections is, that, wherever the fallacy lics, it i 
even certain We cannot argue thus with reſpcct i 
Him, who is the Governor of the world : and par. 
ticularly that he does not afford us ſuch infor mation 
with reipect to oui temporal aftairs and intereſt, as 
experience abundantly f} cvs. However, that is 
t a full anſwer to this objection, trum the very na- 
ture of religion. For the reaſon why a prince 
would give his directions in this plain manner, is, 
that he abſolutely defires ſuch an external action 
ſhould be done, without concerning himſelf with 
the motive or principle upon which it iu c: 7. 
he rewards only the external event, or the things 
being done; and not at all, properly ſpeaking, the 
doing of it, or the action. Whereas the whole df 
morality and religion conliſting merely in action i- 
5 ſelt, there is no ſort of parallel between the caſes, 
* But if the prince be ſuppoſed to regard only the ac- 
tion: i. e. only the dęſire to excrcue, or in ary 

ſeuſc prove, the underſtanding or loyalty of a iu- 

vant; he would not always give kis orders in ſuch 

a plain manner. It may be proper to add, that the 

wiil of God, reſpecting morality and religion, may 

be conſidered, either as abſolute, or as only con— 

ditional. If it be abſolute. it can only be thu 

that we {Lould act virtuoully in tuch given cul 

. , - tau 


; 4 will; 
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ſtances 3 not that we ſhould be brought to act fo, 
by his changing of our circumitances. And it God's 
will be thus abſolute, then it is in our power, in the 
higheſt and ſtricteſt ſenſe, to do or to contradict 
which is a moſt weighty conſideration. 
Or his will may be conſidered only as conditional, 


that if we act ſo and ſo, we ſhall be rewarded; . 


otherwiſe, puniſhed : of which conditional will of 
the 1uthor of Nature, the whole conſtitution of it 
auords moſt certain inſtances. 

Upon the whole: that we are in a ſtate of religi- 
on necaſſurily implies, that we are in a ſtate of pro- 
barion: and the credibility of our being at all in 
ſuch a ſtate being admitted, there 1eeins no peculiar 

Hculty in ſuppoſing our probation to be, juſt as 
, 's, In thoſe” reſpects which arc above object<d a- 

gainſt. There ſeems no pretence from thy rem 
/«1 of the. thing, to ſay, that the trial cannot equi- 
tably be any thing, but whether perſons will act 
ſuitably to certain information, or ſuch as adinits 
no room for doubt; ſo as that there can be no dan- 
ger of miſcarriage, but either from their not at- 
tending to- what they certainly know, or from o- 
ver bearing paſſion hurrying them on to act contrary 
to it. For, ſince ignorance and doubt afford 
ſcope for probation in all ſenſes, as really as iutui- 
tive conviction or ccrtainty ; and tince the two 


former are to be put on the-ſame account, as dif- 


ſicultics in practice; men's moral probation may 
alſo be, whether they will take due care to inform 
themſelves by impartial conſideration, and after- 
wards whether they will aét as the cafe requires, 
upon the evidence which they have, however doubt- 
ful. And this we find by experience, is frequently 
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our probation *, in our temporal capacity. For, 
the information which we want with regard to our 
worldly intereſts, is by no means always given ug 
of courſe, without any care of our own. And 
we are greatly liable to ſelf-deceit from inward ſe- 
cret prejudices, and alſo to the deeeits of others, 
So that o be able to judge what is the prudent 
part, often requires much and difficult conſiderati- 
on. Then after we have judged the very beſt we 
can, the evidence upon which we muſt act, if we 
will live and act at all, is perpetually doubtful to a 
very high degree. And the conſtitution and courſe 
of the world in fact is ſuch, as that want of im- 
partial conſideration what we have to do, and ven- 
turing upon extravagant courſes becauſe it is doubt- 
ful what will be the conſequence, are often natu- - MF . 
rally, i. e. providentially, altogether as fatal, as 
miſconduct occaſioned by heedlcis inattention to 
what we certainly know, or diſregarding it from 
overbearing paſſion. | 
Several of the obſcreations here made, m7 
well ſeem ſtrange, perhaps unintelligible to many | 
good men; but if the perſons for whoſe ſakes they 
are made, think ſo; perſons who object as above, 
and throw off all regard to religion under pretence 
of vant of evidence; I deſire them to confider a- 
gain, whether. their thinking ſo, be owing to any 
thing unintelligible in theſe obſervations, or to their 
own not having ſuch a ſenſe of religion and ſerious 
ſotlicitude about it, as even their ſtate of ſcepticiſm 
does in all reaſon require? It ought to be forced 
upon the reflections of theſe perſons, that our na- 

| | ture 
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ture and condition neceflarily require us, in the 
daily courſe of life, to act upon evidence much 


lower than what is commonly called probable : to 


guard, not only againſt what we fully believe will, 
but alſo againſt what we think it ſuppoſcable may, 
happen; and to engage in purſuits when"the pro- 
bability is greatly againſt ſucceſs, if it be credible, 
that poſſibly we may ſuccced in them. 


CHAP. vn. 
Of the particular Evidence for Chriſtianity. 


1 3 HE preſumptions, againſt Revelation, and 
objections againſt the general ſcheme of 


Chriſtianity, and particular things relating to it, be- 


ing removed; there remains to be conſidered, what 
poſitive evidence we have for the truth of it: chiefly 
in order to fee, what the analogy of nature ſug- 
geſts with regard to that evidence, and the objec 
tions againſt it: or to ſee what is, and is allowed 
to be, the plain natural rule of judgment and of 
action, in our temporal concerns, in caſes where 
we have the ſame kind of evidence, and the ſame 


kind of objections againſt it, that we have iu the 
caſe before us. | | 


Now the evidence of Chriſtianity, there ſeem 


to be ſeveral things of great weight, not reducible 


to the head, either of miracles, or the completion 
of prophecy, in the common acceptation of the 
words. But theſe two are its direct and funda- 


mental proofs: and thoſe other things, however 
conſiderable they are, yet ought never to be urged 


apart 
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apart from its direct proofs, but always to be joined 
with them. Thus the evidence of Chriſtianity will 
be a long ſeries of things, reaching, as it ſeems, 
from the beginning of the world to the preſent 
time, of great variety and compaſs ; taking in both 
the direct, and alſo the collateral proofs ; and mak. 
ing up, all of them together, one argument: the 
conviction ariſing from which kind of proof may be 
compared to what they call - ect in architecture 
or other works of art; a reſult from a great num- 
ber ot things ſo and fo diſpoſed, and taken into one 
view. I ſhall therefore, F, make ſome ob- 
ſervations relating to miracles, and the appearing 
completions of prophecy; and conſider what ani- 
logy ſuggeſts, in anſwer to the objections brought 
againſt this evidence. And, Secondly, I ſhall 
endeavour to give ſome account of the general 
argument now mentioned, conſiſting both of the 
direct and callateral evidence, conſidered as making 
up one argument: this being the kind of proof 
upon which we determine moſt queſtions of diffi- 
culty, concerning common facts, alledged to have 
happened or ſeeming likely to happen; eſpecially 
queſtions relating to conduct. 

Fit, I ſhall make ſome obſervations upon 
the direct proof of Chriſtianity from miracles and 
E and 15 the objections alledget againſt 


1. Now the following obſervations, relating 
to the hiſtorical evidence of miracles wrought in 
atteſtation of Chriſtianity, appear to be of great 
weight. 

1. The old Teſtament affords the ſame hiſto- 
rical evidence of the miracles of Mes and of the 
pro- 
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-ophets, as of the common civil hiöſtory of He. 
and of the kings of ie, or, as of the aiFairs of 
the Tewith nation. And the go/pets and the acts 
aifords us the ſame hittorical evidence of the mira- 
cies of Chriſt and the apoſtles, as of the common 
matters related in them. This indeed could not 
have been affirmed by any reaſonable ran, if the 
authors of theſe books, like many other hiſtorians, 
had appeared to make an entertaining manner of 
writing their aim; though they had interſperſed mi- 
racles in their works, at proper diſtances and upon 
proper occations. Theſe might have animated 4 
dull relation, amuſed the reader and engaged the 
attention. And the ſame account would naturally 
have been given of them, as, of the ſpeeches and de- 
Icriptions of ſuch authors : the fame account, in a 
manner, as is to be given, why the poets make uſe 
of wonders and prodigies. But the facts, both mi- 
raculous and natural, in Scripture, are related in 
plain unadorned narratives: and both of them ap- 
pear, in all reſpects, to ſtand upon the ſame foot 
o hittorical evidence. Farther, ſome parts of Scri 
ture, containing an account of miracles fully ſuffi- 
cient to prove the truth of Chriſtianity, are quoted 
as genuine, from the age in which they are ſaid to 
be written, down to the preſent: : and no other parts 
of them, material in the preſent queſtion, are o- 
mitted to be quoted in ſuch a manner, as to afford 
any ſort of proof of their not being genuine. And, 
as common hiſtory, when called in queſtion in any 
inſtance, may often be greatly confirmed by con- 
temporary or ſubſequent events more known and 
acknowleged; and as the common Scripture-hiſ- 
tory, hike many others, is thus confirmed: ſo like- 
m wiſe 
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wiſe is the miraculous hiſtory of it, not only in par. 
ticular inſtances, but in general. For, the eſta- 
bliſhment of the Jewiſh and Chriſtian religions, 
which were events contemporary with the miracles 
related to be wrought ia atteſtation of both, or 
ſubſequent to them, theſe events are juſt what we 
ſhould have expected, upon ſuppoſition ſuch mi. 
racles were really wrought to atteſt the truth of 
, thoſe religions. Theſe miracles are a ſatisfactory 
account of thoſe events: of which, no other ſatis- 
factory account can be given; nor any account at 
all, but what is imaginary merely and invented. l 
is to be added, that the moiſt obvious, the moſt eaſy 
and direct account of this hiſtory, how it came to 
be written and to be received in the world, as a true 
{ hiſtory z is, that it realy is ſo: nor can any other 
account of it be eaſy and direct. Now, though an 
account, not at all obvious, but very far fetched 
and indirect, may indeed be, and often is, the true 
account of a matterz yet it cannot be admitted on 
the authority of its being aſſerted. Mere gueſs, 
ſuppoſition, and poſlibility, when oppoſed to hiſ- 
torical evidence, prove nothing, but that hiſtorical 
evidence is not demonſtrative. 

Nou the juſt conſequence from all this, I think, 
is, that the Scripture- hiſtory in general is to be ad- 
mitted as an authentic genuiue hiſtory, till ſome- 
what ponitive be alledged ſufficient to invalidate it. 
| | But no man will deny the conſequence to be, that 
| it cannot be rejected, or thrown by as of no au- 
thority, till ic can be proved to be of none; even 
though the evidence now mentioned for its autho- 
rity, were doubtful. This evidence may be con- 
fronted, by hiſtorical evidence on the other 2 if 

there 
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there be any: or general incredibility in the things 
related, or inconſiſtence in the general turn of the 
hittory, would prove it to be of no authority. But 
ſince, upon the face of the matter, upon a firſt and 
general view, the appearance is, that it is an au- 
thentic hiſtory; it cannot be determined to be fi- 
titious without ſome proof, that it is ſo. And the 
following obſervations, in ſupport of theſe and co- 
incident with them, will greatly confirm the hiſtori- 
cal evidence for the truth of Chriſtianity. 

1. The cpiſtles of St. Paul, from the nature of 
cpittolary writing, and moreover from ſeveral of 
them being written, not to particular perſons, but 
o churches ; carry in them evidences of their be- 
ing genuine, beyond what can be in a mere hiſte- 
rical narrative, left to the world at large. I his e- 
vidence, joined with.that which they have in com- 
mon with the reſt of the New Tettament, ſeems 
not to leave ſo much as any particular pretence for 
denying their genuineneſs, confidered as an ordi=- 
| nary matter of fact, or of criticiſm : I ſay, par ticu- 
| lar pretence, for enying it; becauſe any ſingle fact, 

of ſuch a kind and ſuch antiquity, may have gene- 
ral doubts raiſed concerning it, from the very na- 
ture of human affairs and human teſtimony. There 
| is alſo to be mentioned, a diſtinct and particular e- 
vidence of the genuineneſs of the epiſtle chiefly re- 
ferred to here, the firſt to the Corinthians; from 
the manner in which it is quoted by Clemens Ro. 
manus, in an epiſtle of his own to that church *. 
Now theſe epiſtles afford a proof of Chriſtianity, 
detached from all others, which is, I think, a thing 
M m 2 | uf 
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of weight; and alſo a proof of a nature and king 


peculiar to itſelf, For, 

In them the author declares, that he received 
the goſpel in general, and the inſtitution of the 
communion in particular, not from the reſt of the 
apoſtles, or jointly together with them, but alone, 
from Chriſt himſelf; whom he declares likewiſe, 
conformably to the hiſtory of the 4e, that he ſaw 
after his aſcenſion f. $0 that the teſtimony of 
St. Paul is to be conſidered; as detached from that 
of the reſt of the apoſtles. 

And he declares farther, that be was endued with 
a power of working miracles, as what was publicly 
known to thoſe very people, ſpeaks of frequent 
and great variety of miraculous gifts as then tublilt- 
ing in thoſe very churches, to which he was writing 
which he was reproving for ſeveral irregulariics; 
and where he had perſonal oppoſers: He mentions 
theſe gifts incidentally, in the moſt caſy manner 
and without effort; by way of reproof to thoſe 
who had-them, for their indecent ule of them ; and 
by way of depreciating them, in comparifon of mo- 
yl virtues ; in ſhort he ſpeaks to theſe churches, of 
theſe miraculous powers, in the manner, any one 
would ſpcak to another of a thing, which was as ta- 
miliar and as much known in common to them both, 
as any thing in the world f. And this, as hath 
been obſerved by ſeveral perſons, is ſurely a very 
conſiderable thing. | 


2, It 

I 

+ Gal i. Cor xi 22, & nr Cor xv 8. 
+ Rom. xv „. (or xii 8, 9, on-. &ec. and ch. 
xiii 1. 2, $ and the whole zivth ch. 2 Cor. Xii. 13. 13: 
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2. It is an acknowleged hiſtorical fact, that 
Chriſtianity offered itfelf to the world, and demand- 
ed to be rcccived, upon the allegation, i. e. as un- 
believers would ſpeak upon the pretence, of mi- 
rac'cs, publicly wrought to atteſt the truth of it, 
in ſuch an age: and that it was actually received by 

reat numbers in that very age, and upon the pro- 
telicd belief of the reality of thele miracles. And 
Chriſtianity, including the diſpenſation of the Old 
Teſtament, ſeems diſtinguiſned by this from all 
other religions. I mean, that this does not ap- 
pear to be the caſe with regard to any other: for 
turcly it will not be ſuppoſed to lie upon any per- 
ton, to prove by poſitive hiſtorical evidence, that 
it was not. It does in no fort appear, that Ma- 
homctaniſm was firſt received in the world upon 
the foot of ſuppoſed miracles *, i. e public ones: 
tor, as revelation is itſelf miraculous, all pretence 
to it muſt neceſſarily imply ſome pretence of mi- 
racks. And it is a known fact, that it was im- 
mediately, at the very firſt, propagated by other 
means. And as particular inſtitutions, whether in 
piganiſm or popery, ſaid to be confirmed by mi- 
racles after thote inſtitutions had obtained, are not 
to the purpoſe: ſo, were there what might be cal- 
led hiſtorical proof, that any of them were intro 

duced by a ſuppoled divine command, believed to 
| bc atteſted by mir acles; theſe would not be in any 
ways parallel. For ſingle things of this fort are 
caſy to be accounted for, after parties are formed, 
and have power in their hands; and the leaders of 
them are in veneration with the multitude ; and 
poli- 


* Sec the Koran, eh. xiii, and ch. xvii. 
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political intereſts are blended with religious claims 
and religious diſtinctions. But before any thing of 
this kind, for a few perſons, and thoſe of the loweſt 
rank, all at once, to bring over ſuch great num. 
bers to a new religion, and get it to be received 
upon the particular evidence of miracles; this is 
quite another thing. And I think it will be alloy. 


ed by any fair adverſary, that the fact now men- er id 
tioned, taking in all the circumſtances of it, is wri 
pecubar to the Chriſtian religion. However, the An 
fact itſelf is allowed, that Chriſtianity obtained, i. z, the 
was profeſſed to be received in the world, upon the 
the belief of miracles, immediately in the age in * 
which it is ſaid thoſe miracles were wrought : or fin 
that this is what its firſt converts would have al. WE 
leged, as the reaſon for their embracing it. Now ON: 


certainly it is not to be ſuppoſed, that ſuch num. age 
bers of men, in the moſt diſtant parts of che world, bel 


ſhould forſake the religion of their country, in bit 
which they had been educated; ſeparate themſclves Cit 
from their friends, particularly in their feſtival ſhows R 
and ſolemnitics, to which the common people are ot 
ſo greaily addicted, and which were of a nature to Wl m. 
engage them much more, than any thing of that ba 


among us; and embrace a religion, which could 
not but expoſe them to many inconveniences, and 
indecd muſt have been a giving up the world in a 
great degree, even from the very firſt, and before 
the empire engaged in form againſt them it can- 
not be ſuppoſed that ſuch numbers ſhould make 
ſo great, and, to ſay the leaſt, fo inconvenient 4 
change in their whole conſtitution of life, unleſs 
they were really convinced of the truth of thoſe 
miracles, upon the knowlege or belief of which, 


they 
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they profeſſed to make it. And it will, I ſuppoſe, 
r-adily be acknowleged, that the generality ot the 
ert converts to Chriſtianity, muſt have believed 
wem: that as becoming Chriſtians, they declared 
to the world, they were fatisficd of the truth of 
thoſe miracles z ſo this declaration was to be credit- 
ed. And this their teſtimony is the fame kind of 
eidence for thoſe miracles, as if they had put it in 
writing, and theſe writings had come down to us, 
And it is real evidence, becautc it is of facts, which 
they had capacity and full opportunity to inform 
tbemſelvss of. It is alſo diſtinct from the direct 
or expreſs hiſtorical evidence, though it is of the 
{ime kind: and it would be allowed to be diſtinct 
in all caſes. For were a fact exactly related by 
onc or more antient hiſtorians, and diſputed in after 
ages: that this fact is acknowledged to have been 
believed; by great numbers of the age in which the 
hiſtorian fays it was done, would be allowed an ad- 
ditional proof of fuch fact, quite diſtinct from-the 
expreſs teſtimony of the hiſtorian. The credulity 
of mankiad is acknowleged : and the ſupiciops of 
mankind ought to be acknowleged too; and their 
backwardneſs even to believe. and greater ſtill to 
practiſe, what makes againſt their intereſt. And it 
muit particularly be remembred, that educationg 
and prejudice, and authority, were againſt Chriſti- 
anity, in the age I am ſpeaking of. do that the 
immediate converſion of ſuch numbers, is a real 
preſumption of ſomewhat more than human in this 
matter: I ſay preſumption, for it is not alleged as 
a proof alone and by itſelf, Nor need any one of 
the things mentioned in this chapter, be conſidered 
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political intereſts are blended with religious claims 
and religious diſtinctions. But before any thing of 
this kind, for a few perſons, and thoſe of the loweſt 


rank, all at once, to bring over ſuch great nun. Wl *: 
bers to a new religion, and get It to be received 10 
upon the particular evidence of miracles; this is th 


quite another thing. And I think it will be alloy. ed 


ed by any fair adverſary, that the fact now men- 4 
tioned, taking in all the circumſtances of it, is o& 
peculiar to the Chriſtian religion. However, the 1 
fact itſelf is allowed, that Chriſtianity obtained, i. e. th 
was profeſſcd to be received in the world, upon ti 
the belief of miracles, immediately in the age in _ 
which it is ſail thoſe miracles were wrought : or 1 
that this is what its firſt converts would have al- 1 
leged, as the reaſon for their embracing it. Now 4 


certainly it is not to be ſuppoſed, that ſuch num. 
bers of men, in the moſt diſtant parts of the world, 
ſhould forſake the religion of their country, in 
which they had been educated ; ſeparate themſelves 
from their friends, particularly in their feſtival ſhows 
and ſolemnities, to which the common people are 
ſo greaily addicted, and which were of a nature to 
engage them much more, than any thing of that 
among us; and embrace a religion, which could 
not but expoſe them to many inconveniences, and 
indeed muſt have been a giving up the world in a 
great degree, even from the very firſt, and before 
the empire engaged in form againſt them; it can- 
not be ſuppoſed that ſuch numbers ſhould make 
ſo great, and, to ſay the leaſt, ſo inconvenient 4 
change in their whole conſtitution of life, unlels 
they were really convinced of the truth of thoſe 
1iracles, upon the knowlege or belief of which, 


they 
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they profeſſed to make it. And it will, I ſuppoſe, 
readily be acknowleged, that the generality ot the 
6rii converts to Chrittianity, muſt have believed 
wem: that as becoming Chriſtians, they declared 
to the world, they were fatisficd of the truth of 
thoſe miracles z ſo this declaration was to be credit- 
ed. And this their teſtimony is the tame kind. of 
ecidence for thoſe miracles, as it they had put it in 
writing, and theſe writings had come down to us, 
And it is real evidence, becautic it is of facts, which 
they had capacity and full opportunity to inform 
thkemſclvss of. It is alſo diſtinct from the direct 
or expreſs hiſtorical evidence, though it is of the 
{ime kind: and it would be allowed to be diſtinct 
in all caſes. For were a fact exactly related by 
one or more antient hiſtorians, and diſputed in after 
ages: that this fact is acknowledged to have been 
believed; by great numbers of the age in which the 
hiſtorian ſays it was done, would be allowed an ad- 
ditional proot of ſuch fact, quite diftin&t fromthe 
expreſs teſtimony of the hiſtorian. Ihe credulity 
of mank ind is acknowleged: and the ſupiciops of 
mankind ought to be acknowleged too; and their 
backwardneſs even to believe. and greater ſtill to 
practiſe, what makes againſt their intereſt. And it 
muſt particularly be remembred, that educatiòn, 
and prejudice, and authority, were againſt Chriſti- 
anity, in the age I am ſpeaking of. do that the 
immediate converſion of ſuch numbers, is a real 
preſumption of ſomewhat more than human in this 
matter: I fay preſumption, for it is not alleged as 
a proof alone and by itſelf, Nor need any one of 
te things mentioned in this chapter, be conſidered 
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as a proof by itſelf: and yet all of them together 
may be one of the ſtrongeſt *. B 
Upon the whole: As there is large hiſtorical e. 
vidence, both direct and circumſtantial, of miracle 
wrought in atteſtation of Chriſtianity, collected by 
thoſe who have writ upon the ſubject; it lies upon 
unbelievers to ſhew, why this evidence is not to he 
credited. This way of ſpeaking is, I think, juſt ; 
and what perſons who write in defence of religion, 
naturally fall into. Yet, in a matter of ſuch un. 
ſpeakable importance, the proper queſtion is, not 
, whom it lies upon, according to the rules of argu— 
ment, to maintain or confute objections : but, 
whether they really are any, againſt this evidence, 
ſufficient, in reaſon, to deſtroy the credit of i, 
However, unbelievers ſeck to take upon them the 
part of thewing that there are. | . 
They allege, that numberleſs enthuſiaſtic people, 
in different ages and countries expoſe themſelves 
to the ſame difficulties which the primitive Chriſ- 
tians did; and are ready to give up their lives, for 
the moſt idle follies imaginable. But it is not very 
clear, to what purpoſe this objection is brought, 
For every one, ſurely, in every cafe, muſt diſtin- 
guiſh between opinion and facts. And though 
teſtimony is no proof of enthuſiaſtic opinions, or 
of any- opinions at all; yet it is allowed, in all o- 
ther caſes, to be a proof of facts. And a perſon's 
laying down his life in atteſtation. of facts or of o- 
pinions, is the ſtrongeſt proof of his believing them. 
And if the apoſtles and their cotemporaries did be- 
lieve the facts, in atteſtation of which they expoſed 


theme 
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themſelves to ſuſſerings and death; this their belief, 
or rather kaowlege, mutt be a proof of thoſe facts: 
or they were ſuch as came under the obſervation 
of their ſenſes. And though it is not of equal 
weight, yet it is of weight, that the martyrs of the 
n:xt age, notwithſtanding they were not cye-wit- 
nes of thoſe facts, as were the apoſtles and their 
cotemporaries, had, however, full opportunity to 
norm themſelves, whether they were true oi not, 
aud gave cqual proof ot their believing them to be 
true. 

Bat enthuſiaſm, it is ſaid, greatly weakens the 
evidence of teſtimony even for facts, in matters re- 
Iiting to celigion: ſome ſcem to think, it totally 
and abſolutely deſtroys the evidence of teſtimony 
upon this ſubject. And indeed the powers of en- 
thuliaſm, and of diſcaſes too which operate in a 
I've manncr, are very wonderful, in particular in- 
liances, But if great numbers of men, not appear- 
i, in any pecutiar degree weak, nor under any 
peculiar ſupicion of negligence, affirm that they 
{aw and heard juch things plainly with their cycs 
and their cars, and are admitted to be in earneſt z 
ſuch teſtimony is evidence of the ſtrongeſt kind we 
can have for any matter of fact. Yet poſſihly it 
may be overcome, ſtrong as it 1s, by incredibility 
in the things thus atteſted, or by contrary teſtimony. 
And in an inſtance where one thought it was fo 
overcome, it might be juſt to conſider, how far 
ſuch evidence could be accounted for, by enthu- 
laſm: for it ſeems as if no other imaginable ac- 
count were to be given of it. But till tuch incere- 
dibiſity be ſhewn, or contrary teſtimony produced, 
cannot ſurely be expected. that io far- fetched, fo 
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indirect and wonderful accounts of ſuch teſtimony 
as that of enthuſiaſm muſt be; an account { 
ſtrange, that the generalty of mankind can ſcarce 
be made to underſtand what is meant by it: it 
cannot, I ſay, be expected; that ſuch an account 
will be admitted of fuch evidence; when there is 
this direct, eaſy and obvious account of it, that 
people really ſaw and heard a thing not incredible, 
which they affirm ſincerely and with full aſſurance, 
they did fee and hear. Granting then that enthu- 
ſiaſm is not (ſtrictly ſpeaking) an abſurd, but a poſ- 
fible account of ſuch teſtimony : it is manifeſt that 
the very mention of it, goes upon the previous 
ſuppoſition, that the things ſo atteſted are incre- 
dible; and therefore need not be conſidered, till 
they are ſhewn to be ſo. Much leſs need it be 


conſidered, after the contrary has been proved. 


And I think it has been proved, to full ſatisfaction, 
that there is no incredibility in a revelation in ge- 
neral; or in ſuch an one as the Chriſtian, in parti- 
cular. However; as religion is ſuppoſed peculiarly 
hable to enthuſiaſm, it may juſtly be obſerved, that 
prejudices almoſt without number and without 
name, romance affectation, humour a defire to 
engage attention, or to ſurprize, the party-ſpirit, 
cuſtom, liitle competitions, unaccountable likings 
and. diſlikings, theſe influence men ſtrongly in com- 
mon matters. And as theſe prejudices are often 
ſcarce known or reflected upon by the perſons them- 


| ſelves who are influenced by them, they are to, be 


conſidered as influences of a like kind to enthu- 
fiaſm, yet human teſtimony in common-matters is 
naturally and juſtly believed notwithſtanding, 
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It is intimated farther, in a more refined way of 
obſervation, that Hough it ſhould be proved, that 
the apoſtles and firſt Chriſtians could not, in ſome 
rcipects, be deceived themſelves, and, in other re- 
ſpects, cannot be thought to have intended to im- 
poſe upon the world; yet it will not follow, that 
their general teſtimony is to be believed, though 
truly handed down to us: becauſe they might {ti 
in part, i. e. in other reſpects, be deceived them- 
{clves, and in part alſo defignedly impoſe upon o- 
thers ; which, it is added, 1s a thing very credible, 
from that mixture of real enthuſiaſm, and real kna- 
very, to be met with in the ſame characters. And, 
I wuſt confeſs, I think the marttei of fact contained 
in this obſervation upon mankind, is not to be de- 
nicd; and that fomewhat very much a kin to it, is 
often ſuppoſed in ſcripture as a very common caſe, 
and moſt ſeverely reproved. But it were to have 
been expected, that perſons capable of applying this 
obſervation as applicd in the objection, might alſo 
f1equently have met with the like mixt characters in 
inſtances where religion was quite out of the caſe, 
Ihe thing plainly is, that mankind are naturally 
endued with reaſon, or a capacity of diſtinguithing 
between truth and falſhood ; and as naturally they 
are endued with veracity, or a regard to truth in 
what they ſay : but from many occafions, they are 
liable to be prejudiced and biaſſed and deceived 
themſelves, and capable of intending to deceive o- 
thers, in every different degree: inſomuch that, as 
we are all liable to be deceived by prejudice, ſo 
likewiſe it ſeems to be not an uncommon thing, 
for perſons, who, from their regard to truth, 
would not invent a lie entirely without any foun- 
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dation at all, to propapate it with heightening cix. 
cumſtances, after it is once invented and {ct a- o- 
ing. Ard others, though they would not j1opagute 
a lie, yet, which is a lower degree of fall}; 000, 
will let it paſs- without contradiftion. But nos 
withſtanding all this, human teſtimony remiainy 
{till a natural grou! d of aflent; and this allen, a 
natural principle ot aciion, 
It is objefted farther, that however it has hap. 
F pened, the fact is, that n ank ind have, in different 
ages, been ſtrangcly duded with pretences to mis 
races and wonders. Hut it is by no means to be 
| aumntcd, that they have been oftner, or are at al 
n ore liable to be deccived by thele pretcnces, than 
t by others. 
it is added, that there is a very conſiderabic ce. 
| gree of bitte tical evidence for miracles, which are, 
| on all hands acknowleged ro be fabulous. But 
ſvppote there were even fre //k hiſtorical evidence 
for thele, to what there is for hoc alleged in proof 
oi Chriftiar ny, which yet is in no wiſe allowed; 
| bur tuppclc this; the conſequence would not be, 
that the evidence ot the latter is not to be admitted, 
Nor is there a man in the world who, in com men 
caics, would conclude thus. For, what would 
tuch a coucſuſion rea'ly amount to but this, that 
evidence contmed by contrary evidence, Or ary 


12 way over- balanced, d«ſircys the credibility of y cr 
4 | evidence, neither confuted, nor over- balanced! 
ö argue. thut becauſe there is, if chere were, like e Cn 


vid:nce for teſtimony, for miracles acknowic; ed 
| | taiſe, as for thote in atteſtation of Chriſtianity, 
| | therefore the cvidence in the Huter caſe is not to be 
| ercditcd ; this is the lame as to al, guc, that if tuo 
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men of equally. good reputation, had given evi- 
Jonce in different caſes no way connected, and one 
of them bad been convicted of perjury, this con- 
futed the teſtimony of the other. 

Upon the whole then, the general obſ:: rvation 
that human creatures are ſo liable to be deceived, 
{rom enthuſiaſm in religion, and the principles equi- 
went to enthuntaſm in common matters, and in 
both from negligence z and that they ale ſo capable 
of diſhoneſtly endeavouring to deceive others; this 
docs indeed weaken the evidence of tettimony in 
all caſes, but does not deſtroy it in any. And thele 
th ns will appear, to different men, to weaken the 
e ence of teſtimony, in different degrees: in de- 
vr.es proportionale to the oblervations they have 
made, or the notions el have any Way taken up, 
concerning the. weakncis and negligence and dithy= 
neſty of mankind; or concer rung che powers of 
enthufiatm, and prejud:ces equivalent to it. But 
it ſcems to me, that peop!. do not know what they 
ly, who aTirm thefe things to deſtroy the evidence 
from teſt monp, which we have of the truth of 
Chriitianuy. Noh! ag can deſtroy the evidence ot 
teſcimony in any cate, but a proot or probability, 
tl it perſons are not competent judges ot the facts 
to which they give teſtimony; or that they are ac- 
ty nader ſome indirect influence in giving it, 
I ich particular calc, Till this be made out, the 
bass of human actions require, that teſti- 
mony be admitted. It can never be. ſufſicient to 
overthrow direct hiſtorical evidence, indoicntly to 
lay, that there are fo many principles, trom whence 
Won wwe ahl te be deceived themſelves and diſpo- 
{:410 dec Others, eſpecially in matters of reli- 
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gion, that one knows not what to believe. Ang 
it is ſupriſing perſons can help reflecting, that thi 
very manner of ſpeaking, ſuppoſes they are not 
ſatisfied that there is nothing in the evidence, of 
which they ſpeak thus; or that they can avoid ch. 
ſerving, if they do make this reflection, that it is 
on ſuch a ſubjctt, a very material one “. 
And over-againſt all theſe objections, is to be ſe, 
the importance of Chriſtianity, as what muſt hay 
engaged the attention of its firſt converts, ſo as tg 
have rendered them leſs liable to be deceived from 
careleſſneſs, than they would in common matters; 
and likewiſe the ſtrong obligations to veracity, 
which ther religion laid them under: fo that the 
firſt and moſt obvious preſumption is, that the 
could not be deceived themſelves, nor would de 
ceive others. And this preſumption in this degree, 
is peculiar to the teſtimony we have been conſider. 
mg. | 
In argument, afſertions are nothing in them- 
ſelves, and have an air of poſitiveneſs, u hich ſome- 
times is not very eaſy: yet they are neceſſary, and 
neceſſary to be repeated; in order to connect: 
diſcourſe, and diſtinctly to lay before the view of 
the reader, what is propoſed to be proved, and 
what is left as proved. Now the concluſion fron 
the foregoing obſervation is, I think, beyond al 
doubt, this: that unbelievers muſt be forced to ai 
mit the external evidence for Chriſtianity, i. e. the 
proof of miracles wrought to atteſt it, to be of 
real weight, and very conſiderable ; though the 
cannot allow it to be ſufficient, to convince then 
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of the reality of thoſe miracles. And as they 
muſt, in all reaſon, admit this; ſo it ſeems to me, 
that upon conſideration they would, in fact, admit 


at all of the matter: in like manner as perſons, in 
many cafes, own, they ſee ſtrong evidence from 
teſtimony, for the truth of things, which yet they 
cannot be convinced are true: caſes ſuppoſe, where 
there is contrary teſtimony: or things which they 
think, whether with or without reaſon, to be in- 
credible. But there is no teſtimony contrary to 
that which we have been conſidering : and it has 
deen fully proved that there is no incredibility, in 
Chriſtianity in general, or in any part of it. 

II. As to the evidence for Chrittianity from pro- 
phecy, I thall only make {ome few general obſer- 
vations, which are ſuggeſted by the analogy of na- 
ture; i. e. by the acknowleged natural rules of 
judging in common matters, concerning evidence of 
a like kind to this from prophecy. 

1. The obſcurity or unintelligibleneſs of one 
part of a prophecy, does not, in any degree, in- 


pearing completion of thoſe other parts which are 
underſtood. For the caſe is evidently the fame, ag 
if thoſe parts, which are not underſtood, were loſt, 
or not written at all, or written in an unknown 
tongue. Whether this obſervation be commonly 
attended to. or not, it is ſo evident, that one cag 
ſcarce bring oneſelf to ſet down an inſtance in com- 
mon matters, to exemplify it. However, ſuppoſe 
a writing, partly in cypher, and partly in plain 
rords at length; and that in the part one under- 
ood, there appeared mention of ſeveral 2 

; acts: 


it: thoſe of them, I mean, who know any thing 


validate the proof of foreſight, ariſing from the ap- 
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facts: it would never come into any nvin's than; Ahts 
to imagine, that if he underitood the whole, 1-7. 
haps he might find, that thoſe facts were not in tc 
lity known by the writer. Indeed, both in this 
example and the thing intended to be exempliied 
by it, our not underſtanding the whole (the whol 
ſuppoſe of a ſentence or a p#1 avraph) mph ome. 
times occaſion a dount, whetiicr one nmicleriiond the 
literal meaning of {uch a part bur this cours un— 
der another confideration. 

For the fame reaſon. though a man thou 
incapable, for want of  +rniny, or opportu/ dt 
inquiry, or from not having tuned his ſtudigs is 
way, even ſo much as to judge, whether particu 
prophecies have been throughout compleatly 4 fulfil. 
ed; yct he may ſee. in general, that they h ive hen 


fulfilled to ſuch a degree, as, upon wiy . 


ground, to be convinced ot toretight more chan au- 
man in ſuch prophecies, and of ſuch events. being 
intended by them. For the fame reaſon only, 
though, by means of the deficiences in civil hiſtory, 
and the different accounts of hiſtorians, the moſt 
learned thould not be able ro make our to ſatisfac- 
tion, that ſuch parts of the prophetic hiſtory have 
been minutely and throughout fulfilled ; yet a very 
ſtrong proof of foreſight may ariſe, from that ge» 
neralF completion of them, which is mide out: as 
much proof of foreſight, perhaps, as the giver of 


prophecy intended ſhould ever be afforded by ſuch 


parts of prophecy. | 

2. A long ſeries of prophecy being applicable to 
ſuch and ſuch events, is itſelf a proot, that it was 
intended of them : as the rules, by which we natu- 


rally judge and. determine, in common places py 
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fel to this, will ſhew. This obſervation I make in 
anſwer to the common objectioa agaiuſt the applica- 
tion of the prophecies, that conſidering each of them 
dittinctly by itfelf, it does not at all appear, that 
they were intended of thoſe particular events to 
which they were applied by Chrittians; and there- 
fore it is to be ſuppoſed, that, if they meant any 
thing, they were intended of other events unknown 
to us, and not of theſe at all. 
Now there are two kinds of writing, which bear 
a great reſemblance to prophecy, with refpect to 
the matter before us the mythological and the 
ſatirical where the ſatire is, to a certain degree, 
concealed. And a man might be aſſured, that he 
underſtood what an author intended by a fable or 
parable, relared without any application or moral, 
merely from ſeeing it to be eaſily capable of ſuch 
application, and that ſuch a moral might naturally 
be deduced from it. And he might be fully aſſured, 
that ſuch perſons and events were intended in a ſa- 
tirical writing, merely from its being applicable ro 
them. And, agreeably to the laſt obſervation, he 
might be in a good meaſure latisfied of it, though he 
were not enough informed in affairs, or in the ſtory 
of ſuch perſons, to underſtand half the ſatire. For 
his ſatisfaction, that he nnderſtood the meaning, 
the intended meaning, of theſe writings, would be 
greater or lets, in proportion as he faw the general 
turn of them. to be capable of ſuch application: 
and in proportion to the number of particular 
things capable of it. And thus, if a long ſeries of 
prophecy is applicable to the preſent ſtate of the 
church, and to the political ſituations of the king- 
doms of the world, ſome thouſand years after theſe 
Oo pro- 


and to the number and variety of particular pro- 
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prophecies were delivered, and a long ſeries of pro- 
phecies delivered before the coming of Chriſt is 4 
plicabie to him; theſe things are in themſelves 3 
ogy that the prophetic hiſtory was intended of 
im, and of thoſe events: in proportion as the 
general turn of it is capable of ſuch application, 


phecies capable of it. And, though in all juſt way 
of conſideration, the appearing completion of pro- 
phecies is to be allowed to be thus explanatory of, 
and to determine their meaning; yet it is to be re. 
membred farther, that the antient Jews applied the 
prophecies to a Meſſiah before his coming, in much 
the ſame manner as Chriſtians now : and that the 
primitive Chriſtians interpreted the prophecies re. 
ſpecting the ſtate of the church and of the world 
in the laſt ages, in the ſenſe, which the event ſeemg 
to confirm and verify, And from theſe things, it WM © 
may be made appear : T1, 
3. That the ſhewing even to a high probabi. Wl ©. 
lity, if that could be, that the prophets thought of vl 
ſome other events, in fuch and ſuch predictions, MW * 
and not thoſe at all, which Chriſtians allege to be ol 
completions of thoſe predictions; or that ſuch and Fi 
ſuch prophecies are capable of being applied to o- k 
ther events than thoſe, to which Chriſtians apply Ml * 


them that this would not confute or deſtroy ſc 
the force of the argument from prophecy, even © 
with regard to thoſe very inſtances. For, obſerve f 
how this matter really is. If one knew ſuch a . 
perſon to be the ſole author of ſuch a book, and C 
was certainly aſſured, or ſatisfied to any degree, 1 
that one knew the whole of what he intended init; 1 


one ſhould be aſſured or ſatisfied to ſuch * 
t 
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that one knew the whole meaning of that book: 
for the meaning of a book, is nothing but tbe 
n.caning of the author. But if one knew a perſon 
to have compiled a book out of memoirs, which 
he received from another, of vaſtly ſuperior know- 
lige in the ſubject of it, eſpecially if it were a 
book full of great intricacies and difficulties; it 
would in no wife follow, that one knew the whole 
meaning of the book, from knowing the whole 
meaning of the compiler: for the original me— 
moirs, . e. the author of them, might have, and 
there would be no degree of preſumption, in many 
caics, againſt ſuppoſing him to have, ſome farther 
meaning, than the compiler ſaw. Io ſay then, 
that the ſcriptures and the. things contained in them 
can have no farther meaning, than thoſe perſons 
thought or had, who firſt recited or wrote them 
is evidently ſaying, that thoſe perſons were the o- 
riginal, proper, and ſole authors of thoſe books, 
i.. that they are not inſpired : which is abſurd, 
whilſt the authority of theſe books is under exa- 
mination; i. e. till you have determined they are 
of no divine authority at all. Till this be deter- 
mined, it muſt in all reaſon be ſuppoſed, not in- 
deed that they have, for this is taking for granted 
that they are inſpired, bnt that they may have, 
ſome farther meaning than what the comrilers ſaw 
or underſtood. And upon this ſuppoſition, it is 
ſuppoſeable alſo, that this farther meaning may be 
tultilled. Now events correſponding to prophecies, 
interpreted in a different meaning from that, in 
which the prophets are ſuppoſed to have underſtood 
them; this affords, in a manner, the {ame proof, 
that this different ſenſe was originally intended, as 
"Do2 "* 
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it would have afforded, if the prophets had not un. 
derſtood their predictions in the ſenſe it is ſuppoſed 
they did: becauſe there is no preſumption of their 
ſenſe of them, being the whole ſenſe of them. And 
it has been already ſhewn, that the apparent com. 
plctions ot prophecy, muſt be allowed to be expla. 
natory of its meaning. So tht the queſtion is, 
whether a ſeries of prophecy has been fulfilled, in 
a natural or proper, i. e. in any real, ſenſe of the 
words of it. For ſuch completion is equally 2 
proot of foreſight more than human, whether the 
prophets are, or are not, ſuppoſed, to have under. 
ſtood it in a different ſenſe. 1 ſay, ſuppoſed : for, 
though I think it clear, that the prophets did not 
underſtand the full meaning of their predictions; 
it is another queſtion, how far they thought they 
did, and in what ſenſe they underſtood them. 
Hence may be ſeen, to how little purpoſe thoſe 
perſons buty themſelves, who endeavour to prove, 
that the prophetic hiſtory is applicable to events, of 
the age in which it was written, or of ages before 
jt, Indeed to have proved this before there was 
any appearance of a farther completion of jt, might 
have anſwered ſome purpoſe; for it might have 
prevented the expectation of any ſuch farther com- 
letion, Ihus; could P-rph: :y have ſhewn, that 
* principal parts of the book of Darrel, for 
inſtance, the ſeventh verſe of the ſeventh chapter, 
which the Chriftians interpreted of the latter ayes, 
was applicable to events, which happened beforc or 
about the age of U:tiochus Epiphanes ; this might 
have prevented them from expecting any farther 
completion of it. nd, unleſs there was then, as 
1 think there muſt have been, external evidence 
con- 
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concerning that book, more than is come down to 
us; ſuch a diſcovery might have been a ſtumbling- 
block in the way of Chriſtianity ittelf : conſidering 
the authority our Saviour has given to the book of 
Vene, and how much the general ſcheme of Chri- 
tianity preſuppotes the truth of it. But even this 
diſcovery, had there been any ſuch *, would be of 
rery little weight with reafonable men now; if 
this paſſage, thus applicable to events before the 
age of Por, hy: 1, appears to be applicable alſo to 
events, which ſucce- ded the diſſolution of the Ro- 
man Empire. . I mention this, not at all as inten» 
(ng to inſinuate, that the diviſion ot this empire 
into ten parts, for it plain) was divided into about 
that number, were, alone and by itſelf, of any 
moment in veritying the prophetic hiſtory: but on- 
ly as an eximple of the thing I am fpcaking of. 
And thus upon the whole,, the matter of enquiry 
evidently muſt be, as above put, whcther the pro- 
phecies are applicable, to Chriſt, and to the preſent 
ſtate of the world and of the church: applicable 
in ſuch a degree, as to imply roretight : not whe- 
ther they are capable of any other application; 
though 1 know no pretence for faying, the general 
turn of them 1s capable of any other. 
Theſe obfervations are, 1 think, juſt; and the 

FE 0M evi- 
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it would have afforded, if the prophets had not un. 
derſtood their predictions in the ſenſe it is ſuppoſed 
they did: becauſe there is no preſumption of their 
ſenſe of them, being the whole ſenſe of them. And 
it has been already thewn, that the apparent com. 
plctions ot prophecy, muſt be allowed to be expla- 
natory of its meaning. So that the queſtion is, 
whether a ſeries of prophecy has been fulfilled, in 
a natural or proper, i. e. in any real, ſenſe of the 
words of it. For ſuch completion is equally x 
proot of foreſight more than human, whether the 
prophets are, or are not, ſuppoſed, to have under. 
ſtood it in a different ſenſe. I ſay, ſuppoſed : for, 
though I think it clear, that the prophets did not 
underſtand the full meaning of their predictions; 
it is another queſtion, how far they thought they 
did, and in what ſenſe they underſtood them. 
Hence may be ſeen, to how little purpoſe thoſe 
perſons buty themſelves, who endeavour to prove, 
that the prophetic hiſtory is applicable to events, of 
the age in which it was written, or of ages beforc 
jt. Indeed to have proved this before there was 
any appearance of a farther completion of it, might 
have anſwered ſome purpoſe ; for it might have 
prevented the expectation of any ſuch farther com- 
letion, Ihus; could P-rph: ;y have ſhewn, that 
is principal parts of the bouk of Dantel, for 
inſtance, the ſeventh verſe of the ſeventh chapter, 
which the Chriftians interpreted of the latter ayes, 


was applicable to events, which happened beforc or 


about the age of 7:tiockus Epiphanes ; this might 
have prevented them from expecting any farther 


completion of it. nd, unleſs there was then, as 
] think there muſt have becu, external evidence 
| | con- 
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concerning that book, more than is come down to 
us; ſuch a diſcovery might have been a ſtumbling- 
block in the way of Chriſtianity ittelf : conſidering 
the authority our Saviour has given to the book of 
Vene, and how much the general ſcheme of Chri- 
tianity preſuppotes the truth of it. But even this 
diſcovery,” had there been any ſuch *, would be of 
rery little weight with reaſonable men now; if 
this paſſage, thus applicable to events before the 
age of Por; hy: +, appears to be applicable alſo to 
events, which ſucce-ded the diſſolution of the Ro- 
man Empire. I mention this, not at all as inten- 
ding to infiruare, that the diviſion ot this empire 
into ten parts, for it plainiy was divided into about 
that number, were, alone and by itfelt, of any 
moment in verifying the prophetic hiſtory: but on- 
ly as an ex+mple of the thing lam 1p:aking of. 
And thus upon the whole, the matter of enquiry 
evidently muſt be, as above put, Whether the pro- 
phecies are applicable, to Chriſt, and to the preſent 
ſtate of the world and of the church: applicable 
in ſuch a degree, as to imply rorctight : not whe- 
ther they are capable of any other application; 
though 1 know no pretence for faying, the general 

turn of them 1s capable of any other. 
Theſe obſervations are, 1 think, juſt; and the 
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evidence referred to in them, real: though there 
may be people who will not accept of ſuch imper- 
fect information from ſcripture. Some too have 
not integrity and regard enough to truth, to at. 
tend to evidence, which keeps the mind in doubt, 
perhaps perplexity, and which is much of a ditfte. 
rent fort from what they expected. And it plain. 
ly requires a degree of modeſty and fairneſs, he. 
yond what every one has, for a man to fay, not 
to the world, but to himſclf, that there is a rcal 
appearance of ſomewhat of great weight in this 
matter, though he is not able thoroughly to ſatis'y 
himſelf about it; but it ſhall have its influence up- 
on him, in proportion to its appearing reality and 
weight. It is much more eaſy, and more falls in 
with the negligence, preſumption and wilfulneſs of 
the generality, to determine at once, with a deciſive 
air, there is nothing in it. The prejudices ariſing 
from that abſolute contempt and ſcorn, with which 
this evidence is treated in the world, I do not men- 
tion. For what indeed can be ſaid to perſons, who 
are weak enough in their underſtandings, to think 
this any preſumption againſt it; or if they do not, 
are yet weak enough in their temper to be iatluca- 

a ced, by ſuch prejudices, upon ſuch a ſubject. 
; I ſhall now, Secondly, endeavour to give ſome 
1 account of the general argument for the truth of 
q Chriſtianity, conſiſting both of the direct and cir- 
| cumſtantial evidence, confidered as making up one 
argument. Indeed to ſtate and examine this argu- 
ment fully, would be a work much beyond the 
conipaſs of this whole treatiſe: nor is ſo much us 
a proper abrigement of it to be expected here. Vet 
the preſent fubject requires to have ſome brief ac- 
Count 
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count of it given. For it is the kind of evidence, 
upon which moſt queſtions of difficulty, in com- 
mon practice, are determined: evidence ariting 
{rom various coincidences, which ſupport and con- 
firm cach other, and in this manner prove, with 
more or leſs certainty, the point under coufidera- 
non. And | chuſe to do it alſo: firſt, becauſe it 
ſeems to be of the greateſt importance, and not 
duly attended to by every one, that the proof of 
revclation is, not ſome direct and expreſs things 
only, but a great variety of circumſtantial things 
allo; and that though each of theſe direct and cir- 
cumſtantial things is indeed to be conſidered ſepa- 
ratcly, yet they are afterwards to be joined toge- 
ther; for that the proper force of the evidence 
conſiſts in the reſult of thoſe ſeveral things, conſi- 
dered in their reſpects to each other, and united in- 
to one view: and in the next place, becauſe it 
ſcems to me, that the matters of fact here ſet 
down, which are acknowleged by unbelievers, muſt 
be acknowleged by them allo to contain together a 
degree of, evidence of great weight, if they could 
be brought to lay theſe ſeveral things before them- 
ſelves diſtinctly, and then with attention conſider 
them together; inſtead of that curſory thought of 
them, to which we are familiarized. For being 
fimiliarized to the curſory thought of things, as 
really hinders the weight of them from being ſeen, 
as from having its due influence upon practice. 

The thing aſſerted, and the truth of which is to 
be inquired into, is this: that over and above our 
reaſon and affections, which God has given us for 
the information of our judgment and the conduct 
or our lives, he has allo, by external revelation, 
| given 
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given us an account of himſelf, and his moral go- 
vernment over the world, implying a future tus 
of rewards and puniſhments; . e. hath revealed 
the ſyſtem of natural religion: for natural relig. 
on may be externally “ revealed by God, as the 
ignorant may be taught it by mankind, their fel. 
low-creatures—that God, 1 ſay, has given us the 
q evidence of revelation, as well as the evidence of 
g reaſon to aſcertain this moral ſyſtem; together 
| with an account of a particular diſpenſation of pro. 
MH - vidence, which reaſon could no way have diſcov:r. 
, ed, and a particular inſtitution of religion founded 
on it, for the recovery of mankind out of their pre- 
ſent wretched condition, and railing them to the 
perfection and final happineſs of their nature. 
This revelation, whether real or ſuppoſed, may 
be conſidered as wholly hiſtorical. For prophecy is 
nothing but the hiſtory of events before they come 
F to paſs : doctrines alſo are matters of fact: and 
precepts come under the ſame notion. And the 
\ general deſign of ſcripture, which contains in it 
this revelation, thus conſidered as hiſtorical, may be 

ſaid to be, to give us an account of the world, in 

this one ſingle view, as God's world: by which it 

| appears eſſentially diſtinguiſhed from all other 
j books, ſo far as | have found, except ſuch as are 
x copied from it, It begins with an acconnt of God's 
| creation of the world, in order to aſcertain, and 
diſtinguiſh from all others, who is the object of our 
worſhip, by what he has done: in order to aſ- 
certain, who he is, concerning whoſe providence, 
commands, promiſes and threatnings, this ſacred 
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dock, all along; treats ; the maker and proprietor 
of the world, he whote creatures we are, the God 
of nature: in order likewiſe to diſtinguiſh him 
ſcom the idols of the nations, which are either ima- 
ginary beings, 7. e. no bein 8 at all; or elſe part 
of that creation, the hiſtorical relation of which is 
kere given. And St. 7%, not improbably, with 
an cye to this Moſaic account of the creation, be- 
pins his goſpel with an account of our Saviour's 
pre-exiftenice, and that Al things were made by 
km; and without him was not any thing made that 
was male “: agreeably to the doctrine of St. Paul, 
that Col created all things by Jeſus Chriſt +. This 
being premiſed, the Scripture, taken together, ſcems 
to profeſs to contain a kind of an abrigement of the 
hittory of the world, in the view juſt now mention= 
ec: that is, a general account of the condition of 
religion and its profeſſors, during the continuance 
of that apoſtacy from God, and ſtate of wie ked- 
nes, which it every where ſuppoſes the world to lie 
in. And this account of ihe {tate of religion, car- 
ries with it ſome brief account of the political ſtate 
of things, as religion is affected by it. Revelation 
indeed conſiders the common affairs of this world, 
and what is going on in it, as a mere ſcene of diſ- 
traction; and cannot be ſuppoſed to concern itſelf 
with forctelling, at what time, Rame or Babylon or 
Greec', or any particular place, ſhould be the moſt 
conipicuous feat of that tyranny and diſſoluteneſs, 
which all places equally aſpire to be; cannot, I ſay, 
be ſuppoſed to give any account of this wild ſcene 
for its own ſake. But it ſeems to contain ſome 
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very general account of the chief governments of 
the world, as the general ſtate of religion, has 
been, is, or ſhall be, affected by them, from the firſt 
tranſgreſſion, and during the whole interval of the 
world's continuing in its preſent ſtate, to a certain 
future period, ſpoken of both in the Old and New 
Teſtament, very diſtinctly, and in great variety of 
expreſſions : The times of the reſtitution of all 
things * : When the myſtery of God ſhall be finiſh. 
ed. as he hath declared te his ſervants the prophets+: 
When the God of heaven ſhall ſet up a kingdm, 
which ſhall never be deftroyed: and the hinodm 
ſhall nat be left to other people t, as it is repreſent. 
ed to. be during this apoſtacy, but judgment ſhall 
be given to the ſaints d, and they ſball reign . 
And the kingdom and dominion, and the greatneſt 
of the kingdom under the whole heaven, ſbull be given 
to the people of the ſaints of the moſt High ++. 
Upon this general view of the Scripture, I would 
remark, how great a length of time the whole re- 
lation takes up, near 1ix thouſand years of which 
are paſt : and how great a variety of things it treats 
of ; the natural and moral ſyſtem or hiſtory of the 
world, including the time when it was formed, all 
contained in the very firſt book, and evidently writ- 
ten in a rude andunlearned age; and in ſubſequent N u 
books, the various common and prophetic hiſtory, 
and the particular diſpenſation of Chriſtianity.. Now Wy ;, 


and for confutation of what is capable of being con- f 
futed, either from reaſon or from common hiſtory, 
or 
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or from any inconſiſtence in its ſeveral parts. And 
is a thing which deſerves, I think, to be menti- 
oned, that whereas ſome imagine, the ſuppoſed 
doubt fulneſs of the evidence for Revelation implies 
a poſitive argument that it is not true; it appears, 


on the contrary, to imply a poſitive argument that 


it is true. For, could any common rclation, of 
ſuch antiquity, extent and variety (for in theſe 
things the ſtreſs of what I am now obſerving lies) 
be propoſed to the examination of the world: that 
it could not, in an age of knowlege and liberty, be 
confuted, or ſhewn to have nothing in it, to the 
ſuis faction of reaſonable men; this would be thought 
a (irong preſumptive proof of its truth. And in- 
decd it muſt be a proof of it, juſt in proportion to 
the probability, that if it were falſe, it might be 
ſhewn to be ſo: and this, I think, is ſcarce pre- 
tended to be ſhewn, but upon principles and in 
ways of arguing, which have been clearly obviated“. 
Nor does it all appear, that any ſett of men who 
believe natural religion, are of the opinion, that 
yn has been thus confuted. But to pro- 
cced : _ 

Together, with the moral iyſtem of the world, 
the Old Teſtament contains a chronological account 


of the beginning of it, and from thence, an un- 


broken genealogy of mankind for many ages before 
common hiſtory begins; and carried on as much 


farther, as to make up a continued thread of hiſ- 


tory of the length of between three and four 
thouſand years. It contains an account of God's 
making covenant with a peculiar nation, that the 
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ſhould be his people, and he would be their God, 
in a peculiar ſenſe; of his often interpoling mins. 
culoully in their affairs ; giving them the promiſe 


and, long after, the poſlcflion, of. a particulip 


N 

country ; afluring them ot the greateſt nation, bo 
pr ojpctity | in it, it they would worſhip bim, in Op- pe. 
pohuon to the idols which the reſt of the world tr: 
worthipped, and obey his commands; and tc f 
ning them with uncxampled puniſhments, if th cu 
diſobcyed him, and fell into the general idolatry th 
inſomuch that this one nation ſhould continue re an 
be the obſervation and wonder of all the worth cx 
It declares particularly, that God wcou'd Hattert 1: 
among all people, frim owe end of the earth unto H th 
other: but that when they ſt:uid return vic nm 
Lord their God, he would have compaſſion ug on then i: 
and gather them From all the nations, whither p. 
had ſcattere them: that I/rae! ſbould be ſaved ill th 
the Lord, with an ever /afting ſalvation ; and nt il be 
aſhamed or confounded world without end. Andi cc 
ſome of thele promitcs are conditional, others a a1 
as abſolute, as any thing can be expreſſed: tha wv 
the time ſhould come, when the people ſbould be al i: 
righteous, and inherit the land for euer: that tho a 
Cod wild make a full end of all nations whither n 
had ſcatte) ed them, yet would he not make a ji : 
end of them. that he weuld bring again the ca / 
vity of his people Iſrael, and plant them upon the 7 
land, and they ſbow'd be no mere pulled up out Wl /: 
their land: that the ſee! of Iſrael fhould not ce) « 
frem being a nation for ever *. It foretels, ta 7 
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God would raiſe them up a particular perſon, in 
whom altbis promiſes ſhould finally be fulfilled ; 
the Meſtiah, who ſhould be, in an high and eminent 
ſenſe, their anointed prince and Saviour. This was 
forciold in ſuch a manner, as raiſed a general ex- 
WT pcctation of ſuch a perſon in the nation, as appears 
WW from the New Teſtament, and is an acknowleged 
fa,; an cxpectation of his coming at ſuch a partt- 
a cular time, before any one appeared claiming to be 
wat perton, and when there was no ground for ſuch 
an expectation but from the prophecies: which 
expectation, therefore, muſt in all reaſon be pre- 
ſumed to be explanatory of thoſe prophecies, if 
there were any dovbt about their meaning. It ſeems 
moreover to foretel, that this perſon ſhould be re- 
jected by that nation, to whom he had been ſo long 
promiſed, and though he was much deſired by 
them“. Apd it expreſsly foretels, that he thould 
be the Saviour of the Gentiles; and even that the 
completion of the ſcheme, contained in this book, 
and then begun, and in its progreſs, thould be ſome- 
a what ſo great, that, in compariſon with it, the re- 
ſtoration of the Jews alone would be but of ſmall 
account. It is a light thing that thou ſhouldeſt be 
my /ervant to raiſe up the *ribes of Ficob, and to 
rejlyre the preſerved of Iſrael : I will alſo give thee 
fir a light to the Gentiles, that thru mayeſft be for 
ſalvation unto the end of the earth. And, In the 
laſt days, the mountain of the Lord's houſe ſhall be 
ejt 1bliſhed in the top ef the mountains, and ſhall be 
exaited above the hills; and all nations ſhall flow 
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inſt 
into it—for out of Zion ſhall ge forth the law, and 0 5 
the word of the Lord from Jeruſalem. And he [ball * 
Judge among the nations and the Lord alone ſbal 
be exalted in that day, and the idols he ſhall utter) 2 
aboliſh +. The Scripture farther contains an ac. * 


count, that at the time the Meſſiah was expected, x 
perſon role up, in this nation, claiming to be that 
Meſſiah, to be the perſon, whom all the prophecies 
referred to, and in whom they ſhould center: that 
he ſpent ſome years in a continued courſe of mira. 
culous works; and enducd his immediate diiciples 
and followers, with a power of doing the ſame, 38 
a proof of the truth of that religion, which he 
commiſſioned them to publiſh : that, inveſted with 
this authority and power, they made numerous 
converts in the remoteſt countries, and ſettled and 
eſtabliſhed his religion in the world; to the end of 
which, the Scripture profeſſes to give a prophetic Wl | 
account of the ſtate of. this religion amongſt man- 


kind. 0 


f an 
Let us now ſuppoſe a perſon utterly ignorant of Y 
hiſtory, to have all this related to him, out of the 
; ſte 
Scripture, Or ſuppoſe ſuch an one, having the n 
Scripture put into his hands, to ræmark theſe things WW .. 
in it, not knowing but that the whole, even its civil Wl 
hiſtory, as well as the other parts of it might be, WW 
from beginning to end, an entire invention; and K. 
: "a." X ] 
to aſk, what truth was in it, and whether the re- 5 
velation here related, was real or a fiction? And 


m- 

+ la. xx 6. Ch ii Ch. xi, Ch. lei 7. Mal. i WI 
1. To which muſt be added, the other prophecies of the 
like kind, ſeveral in the New Teſtament, and very many in 
the Old; which defcribe what ſhall be the completion of the 
revealcd plan of providence. 
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inſtead of a direct anſwer, ſuppoſe him, all at once, 
to be told the following confeſt facts; and then to 
unite them into one view. 
Let him firſt be told, in how great a degree the 
rofeſſion and eſtabliſhment of natural religion, the 
belief that there is one God to be worſhipped, that 
virtue is his law, and that mankind ſhall be reward- 
ed and puniſhed hereafter, as they obey and diſobey 
ir here; in how very great a degree, I ſay, the pro- 
ſeſſion and eftabliſhment of this moral Syſtsm in 


the world, is owing to the revelation, whether 


rel or ſuppoſed, contained in this book: the eſta- 
bliſhment of this moral ſyſtem, even in thoſe coun- 
tries which do not acknowlege the proper autho- 
rity of the Scripture . Let him be told alſo, what 
number of nations do acknowlege its proper au- 
thority. Let him then take in the conſideration, 
of what importance religion is to mankind. And 
upon theſe things, he might, I think, truly obſerve, 
that this ſuppoſed revelation's obtaining and being 
received in the world, with all the circumſtances 
and effects of it, conſidered together as one event, 
is the moſt conſpicuous and important event in the 
ſtory of mankind : that a book of this nature, and 
thus promulged and recommended to our conſide- 
ration, demands, as if by a voice from heaven, to 
have its claims moſt ſerionſly examined into: and 
that, before ſuch examination, to treat it with any 
kind of ſcoffing and ridicule, is an offence againſt 

natural piety. But it is to be remembred, that how 
much ſoever the eſtabliſhment of natural religion 
in the world is owing to the Scripture-revelation, 
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this does not deſtroy the proof of religion from 
reaſon ; any more than the proof of Fuchd's Ele- 
ments is deſtroyed, by a man's knowing or think: 
ing, that he ſhould never have ſeen the truth of the 
ſeveral propoſitions contained in it, nor had thoſz 
propoſitions come into his thoughts, but for that 
Mathemartician. | 
Let ſuch a perſon as we are ſpeaking of, be, in 
the next place, informed, of the acknowleged an- 
tiquity of the firſt parts of this book: and that its 
chronology, its account of the time when the earth, 
and the ſeveral parts of it, were firſt peopled with 
human creatures, is nv way contradicted, but is re- 
ally confirmed, by the natural and civil hiſtory of 
the world, collected from cammon hiſtorians, from Wl © 
the ſtate of the earth, and from the late invention Wl 7! 
of arts and ſciences. And as the Scripture contains Wl t! 
an unbroken thread of common and civil hiſtory, WM t: 
from the creation to the captivity, for between three Wl © 
and four thouſand years : let the perſon we are Wl « 
ſpeaking of be told in the next place, that this ge- 
neral hiſtory, as it is not contradicted, but is con- 
firmed by prophane hiſtory as much as there would n 
be feaſon to expect, upon ſuppoſition of its truth; Wl { 
ſo there is nothing in the whole hiſtory !/e!/, ro Wl c 
25 any reaſonable ground of ſuſpicion, of its not 
eing, in the general, a faithful and literally true 
2 y of men, and ſeries of things. I ipeak 
ere only of the common Scripture hiſtory, or of 
the courſe of ordinary events related in it; as dif- 
tinguiſhed from miracles, and from the prophetic 
hiſtory. In all the Scripture-narrations of this kind, 
following events ariſe out of foregoing ones, as in 


all other hiſtories. There appears nothing related 
Src 18 
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done in any age, not conformable to the manners 
of chat age: nothing in the account of a ſucceding 
we, which, one woud lay, could not be true, or 
vis improbable, from the account of things in the 
qreceding one. There is nothing in the characters, 
thich would raiſe a thought of their being feigned; 
hut all the internal marks imaginable of their being 
teil. It is to be added allo, that mere genealogies, 
due narratives of the number of years, which per- 
ſas called by ſuch and ſuch na-nes lived, do not 
carry the face of fiction; perhaps do carry ſome 
metumption of veracity: and all unadorned narra- 
mes, which have nothing to ſurprize may be 


of Wl thought to carry ſomcwhat of the like preſumption 
mW wo. And the domeitic and the political hiſtory is 
"n Wl plainly credible. There may be incidents in Scrip- 
ns WY ture, which taken alone in the naked way they are 
„oa, may appear ſtrange ; «ſpecially to perſons of 
ce other manners, temper, education: but there are 
re ¶ lo incidents of nadoubted truth, in many or moſt 
:- WH pcclons lives, which, in the ſame circumſtances, 
1- WT ould appear to be full as ſtrange. There may be 
d MW miſtakes of tranſcribers, there may be other real or 
; WT ſeeming miſtakes, not caly to be particularly ac- 
0 counted for: but there are certainly no more things 
Xt WHT of this kind in the Scripture, than what were to 
e have been expected in books of fuch antiquity z and 
E WJ nothing, in any wiſe, ſufficient to diſcredit the ge- 
f WW feral narrative. Now, that a hiſtory claiming to 


commence from the creation, and extending in one 
continued ſeries, through ſo great a length of time, 
WH © variety of events, ſhould have ſuch appearances 
1 WT of ecality and truth in its whole contexture, is ſurely 
very remarkable circumſtance in its favour. And 
: | 
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as all this is applicable to the common hiſtory of 
the New Teſtament; fo there is a farther credibi 
lity, and a very high one, given to it, by profane 
authors : many of theſe writing of the ſame times 
and confirming the truth of cuſtoms and events. 
which are incidentally as well as more purpolzly 
mentioned in it. And this credibility of th- com- 


mon ſcripture hiſtory, gives ſome credibility to its 
miraculous hiſtory : eſpecially as this is interwoven 
with the common, fo as that they imply each other, 

and both together make up one relation. 

Let it then be more particularly obſerved to this 
perſon, that it is an acknowleged matter of fact, 
which is indeed implied in the foregoing obſervati- 
on, that there was ſuch a nation as the Jews, of 


the greateft antiquity, whoſe government and. ge- 
neral polity. was founded on the law, here related 
to be given them by Meſs as from heaven: that 
natural religion, though with rites additional yet 
no way contrary to it, was their eſtabliſhed religi- 
on, which cannot be ſaid of the Gentile world: and 
that their very being as-a nation, depended upon 
their acknowlegement of one God, the God of the 
univerſe. For, ſuppoſe in their captivity in Ba- 
by/on, they had gone over to the religion of their 
conquerors, there would have remained no bond 
of union, to keep them a diſtinct people. And 
whilſt they were under their own kings, in their 
own country, a total apoſtacy from God would 
have been. the diſſolution of their whole govern- 
ment. hey, in ſuch a ſenſe, nationally acknow- 
leged and worthipped the Maker of heaven and 
earth, when the reſt of the world were ſunk in 
idolatry, as rendered them, in fact, the peculiar 
pe o- 
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people of God. And this ſo remarkable eſtabliſh- 


ment and preſervation of natural religion amongſt 
them, ſeems to add ſome peculiar credibility to 
the hiſtorical evidence from the miracles of Mz/es 
and the prophets : becauſe theſe miracles are a full 
ſatisfactory account of this event, which plainly 

wants to be accounted for, and cannot otherwiſe. 
Let this perſon, ſuppoſed wholly ignorant of 
hiſtory, be acquainted farther, that one claiming-to 
he the Meſſiah, of Jewiſh extraction, roſe up at 
the time when this nation, from the prophecies a- 
bove-mentioned, expected the Meſſiah : that he was 
rejected, as it ſeemed to have been foretold he 
ſhould, by the body of the people, under the di- 
rection of their rulers: that in the courſe of a 
very few years, he was believed on and acknow- 
leged as the promiſed Meſſiah, by great numbers 
among the Gentiles, agreeably to the prophecies of 
Scripture, yet not upon .the evidence of prophecy, 
but of Miracles *, of which miracles we alfo have 
{trong hiſtorical evidence ; (by which 1 mean here 
no more than muſt be acknowleged. by unbelievers, 
for let pious frauds and follies be admitted to 
weaken, it is abſurd to ſay they deſtroy, our evi- 
dence of miraclcs wrought in proof of Chriſtiani- 
ty T:) that this religion approving itſclf to the rea- 
{on of mankind, and carrying its own evidence 
with it, fo far as reaſon is a judge of its ſyſtem, 
and being no way contrary to reaſon,” in thoſe parts 
of it which require to be believed upon the mere 
authority of its author; that this religion, I ſay, 
gradually ſpread and ſupported itſelf, for ſome hun- 
| 224 2 dred 
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died years, not only without any aſſiſtance fron 
temporal power, but under conſtant diſcourage 


ments, and often the bittereſt perſecutions from it 4 
and then became the religion of the world: - c 
in the mean time, the Jewiſh nation and govern {; 
ment were deſtroyed, in a very remarkable mn f. 
ner, and the people carried away captive and dic 
parſed through the moſt diſtant countries; in whic it 
ſtate of diſperſion, they have remained fifteen hun i! 
dred years: and that they remain a numero c 
people, united amongſt themſelves, and diſtinguiſh þ 
ed from the reſt of the world, as they were in o 
days of Mass, by the profeſſion of his law; and. 
every where looked upon in a manner, which onal © 
ſcarce knows how diſtiactly to expreſs, but in b 
words of the prophetic account of it, given ſo many a 
ages before it came to paſs; Theu /balt become uo 
aſtoniſtment, a proverb, and a by-word, among al 
nations whither the Lord ſhall lead thre *, 9 
The appearance of a ſtanding miracle, in r 


ews remaining a diſtinct people in their diſperſion 
and the confirmation which this event appears tt 
ive to the truth of the revelation ; may be thougng t| 
to be an{wered, by their religion's forbidding the f 
intermarriages with thoſe of any other, and pred 
ſcribing them a great many peculiarities in theo 
food, by which they are debarred from he mean p 
incorporating with the people, in whoſe countrighf 
they live. This is not, I think, a ſatis factory ! 
-ount of that which it pretends to account fo 
ut what does it pretend to account for? Tai 
torreſpondegce between this event and the prophenll ! 
cies 
a Pert: vii. 37: q f 
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cies; or the coincidence of both, with a long dif. 
penlation of providence of a peculiar nature, to- 
wards that people formerly ? No. Ir is only the 
event itſelf, which is offered to be thus accounted 
for; which ſingle event taken alone, abſtracted 
from all ſuch correſpondence and coincidence, per- 
haps would not have appeared miraculous: but 
that correſpondence and coincidence may be 19, 
though the event itſelf be ſuppoled not. Thus the 
concurrence of our Saviour's being born at Bethle- 
hem, with a long foregoing ſeries of prophecy and 
other coincidences, is doubtleſs miraculous, the 
ſerics of prophecy and other coincidences, and the 
event, being admitted: though the event itſelf, his 
birth at that place, appears to have been brought 
about in a natural way; of which, however, na 
one can be certain. | 
And as ſeveral of theſe events ſeem, in ſome de- 
gree expreſsly, to have verified the prophetic hiſto- 
ry already: ſo likewiſe they may be conſidered far- 
ther, as having a peculiar aſpect towards the full 
completion of it; as affording ſome preſumption . 
that the whole of it ſhall, one time or other, be 
fulfilled. Thus, that the Fews have been ſo won- 
derfully preſerved in their long and wide diſperſi- 
on; which is indeed the direct fulfilling of ſome 
prophecies, but is now mentioned only as looking 
forward to ſomewhat yet to come: that natural re- 
lion came forth from Judea, and ſpread, in the 
degree it has done over the world, before loſt in 
idolatry; which, together with ſome other things, 
Ive diſtinguiſhed that very place, in like manner, 
+ the people ot it as e, diſtinguiſhed : that this great 
(Large of religion over the carch, was brought 
| | about 


| 
| 


ment. Such circumſtances and events compared 
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about under the profeſſion and acknowlegement, 
that Jeſus was the promiſed Meffiah : things of this 
kind naturally turn the thoughts of ſerious men, to- 
wards the full completion of the prophetic hikory, 
concerning the final reſtoration of that people; con- 
cerning the eſtabliſhment of the everlaſting kingdom 
among them, the kingdom of the Meſſiah; and the 
future ſtate of the world, under this ſacred govern- 


with theſe prophecies, though no completions of 
them, yet would not, I think, be ſpoken of as no- 0 
thing in the argument, by a perſon upon his firſt N 
being informed of them. They fall in with the 
prophetic hiſtory of things ſtill future, give it ſome p 
additional credibility, have the appearance of being t 
ſomewhat in order to the full completion of it. p 

Indeed it requires a good degree of knowlege, c 
and great calmneſs and conſideration, to be able to ] 
judge, thoroughly, of the evidence for the truth of 


0 
Chriſtianity, from that part of the prophetic hiſto- u 
ry, which relates to the ſituation of the kingdoms { 
of the world, and to the ſtate of the church, from 1 
the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity to the preſent time. { 
But it appears, from a general view of it, to be 0 
very material. And thoſe perſons who have tho- WW } 
roughly examined it, and ſome of them were men r 
of the coldeſt tempers, greateſt capacitics, and leaſt t 
liable to imputations of prejudice, infiſt upon it as q 
determinately concluſive. | q 

Suppoſe now a perſon quite ignorant of hiſtory, Wl « 
firſt ro recolle& the paſſages above-mentioned out of ll x 
Scripture, without knowing bur that the whole was c 
a late fiction, then to be informed of the correſpon- 


dent facts now mentioned, and to unite them all 
into 
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into one view: that the profeſſion and eſtabliſhment 
of natural religion in the worid, is greatly owing, 
in different ways, to this book, and the ſuppoſed 
revclation which it contains; that it is acknowleged 
to be of the earlieſt anuquity ; that its chronology 
and common hiſtory are entirely credible ; that this 
antient nation, the 7ews, of whom it chietly treats, 
appear to have been, in fact the people of God, 
in a diſtinguiſhed ſenſe z that, as there was a na- 
tional expectation amongſt them, raiſed from the 
prophecies, of a Meſſiah to appear at ſuch a time, 
ſo one at this time appeared claiming to be that 
Meſſiah; that he was rejected by this nation; but 
reccived by the Gentiles, not upon the evidence of 
prophecy but of miracles 3 that the religion he 
tught ſupported itſelf under the greateſt difficulties, 
gained ground, and at length became the religion 
of the world; that in the mean time the Jewiſh po- 
lity was utterly deſtroyed, and the nation diſperſed 
over the face of the earth; that notwithitanding 
this, they have remained a diſtinct numerous people 
for ſo many centuries, even to this day; which 
not only appears to be the expreſs completioa of 
lcveral prophecies concerning them; but alſo ren- 
ders it, as one may ſpeak, a viſible and caty poſſi- 
bility, that the promiſes made to them as a nation, 
may yet be fulfilled. And to theſe acknowleged 
truths, let the perſon we have been ſuppoſing, and, 
as 1 think he ought, whether every one will allow 
it or no, the obvious appearances which there are, 
of the ſtate of the world, in other reſpects beſides 
what relates to the Jews, and of the Chriſtiare 
church, having ſo long anſwered, and ſtill anſwer- 
ing to the prophetic hiſtory. Suppoſe, I ſay, 2 
5 | | facts 
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facts ſet over-againſt the things before mentioned 
out of the Scripture, and ſeriouſly conpued eth 
them; the joint view of both together, muit, [ 
think, appear of very great weight to 4 conliderate 
reaſonable perſon : of much greater indeed, upon 
having them firſt laid before him, than is ealy for 
us, who are fo familiariſed to them, to conceive, 
without ſome particular attention for that purple, 
All theſe things and the ſeveral particulars con. 
tained under them, require to be diſtinctly and moſt 
thoroughly examined iuto; that the weight of each 
may be judged of, upon ſuch examination, and 
ſuch concluſion drawn as reſults from their unit 
force. But this has not bcen attempted here. I 
have gone no farther than to ſhow, that the g-1e- 
ral imperfect view of them now given, the cont-{t 
hiſtorical evidence for miracles, and the many ob- 
vious appearing completions of prophecy, together 
with the collateral things * here mentioned, and 
there are ſeveral others of the like ſort : that al: this 
together, which being fact muſt be acknowleged 
by unbelievers, amounts to real evidence of foine- 
what more than human in this matter : evidence 
much more important, than careleſs men, who have 
been accuſtomed only to tranſient and partial views 
of it, can imagine; and indeed abundantly ſuffi- 
cient to act upon. And theſe things, I apprehend, 
muſt be acknowleged by unbelievers. For though 
they may ſay, that the hiſtorical evidence of mira- 
cles wrought in atteſtation of Chriſtianity, is not 


* All the particular things mentioned in this chapter, 90 
reducible to the head, of certain miracles, or determinate com- 
pletions of prophecy: Sce p. 263, 264. 
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\Aicient to convince them that ſuch miracles were 
really wrought 3 they cannot deny, that there is 
{ch hiſtorical evidence, it being a known matter of 
act, that there is. They may ſay, the conformi- 
ty between the prophecies and events, is by acci- 
dent: but there are many inſtances, in which fuch 
conformity itſelf cannot be denied. They may ſay, 
with repard to ſuch kind of collateral things as thoſe 
above- mentioned, that any odd accidental events, 
without meaning, will have a meaning found in 
them by fanciful people; and that ſuch as are fan- 
ciful in any one certain way, will make out a thous 
{nd coincidences, which ſcem to favour their pe- 
culiar follies. Men, I ſay, may talk thus: but no 
one who is ſerious, can poſſibly think theſe things 
to be nothing, if he conſiders the importance of 
collateral things, and even of leſſer circumſtances 
in the evidence of probability, as diſtinguiſhed, in 
nature, from the evidence of demonſtration. In 
many caſes indeed it ſeems to require the trueſt 
judgment, to determine with exaCtneſs the weight 
ot circumſtantial evidence: but it is very often al- 
together as convincing, as that, which is the moſt 
exprets and direct. | 


anity, conſidered as making one argument, may al- 
ſo ſcrve to recommend to ſerious perſons, to ſet 
down every thing, which they think may be of any 
real weight at all in proof of it, and particularly 
the many ſeeming completions of prophecy : and 
they will tind, that judging by the natural rules, by 
wiich we judge of probable evidence in common 
matters, they amount to a much higher degree of 
proof, upon ſuch a joint review, than could bg 
R x ſup- 
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ſuppoſed upon conſidering them ſeparately, at dif. 
ferent times; how ſtrong ſoever the proof might 
betore appear to them, upon ſuch ſeparate views 
of it, For probable proofs, by being added, not 
only increaſe the evidence, but multiply it. Nor 
ſhould 1 diſſuade any one from ſetting down, what 
he thought made for the contrary fide. But then 
it is to be remembred, not in order to influence his 
judgment, but his practice, that a miſtake on one 
fide, may be, in its conſequences, much more dan- 
gerous, than a miſtake on the other. And what 
courſe is moſt ſafe, and what moſt dangerous, is a 
conſideration thought very material, when we deli. 
berate, not concerning events, but concerning con- 
duct in our temporal affairs. To be influenced by 
this conſideration in our judgment, to believe or 
diſbelieve upon it, is indeed as much prejudice, as 
any thing whatever. And, like other prejudices, 
it operates contrary ways, in different men. For 
ſome inclined to believe, what they hope; and 
others, what they fear. And it is manifeſt unrea- 
ſonableneſs, to apply to men's paſſions in order to 
gain their aſſent. But in deliberations concerning 
conduct, there is nothing which reaſon more re- 
quires to be taken into the account, than the im- 
portance of it. For, ſuppoſe it doubtful, what 
would be the conſequence of acting in this, or in a 
contrary manner: ſtill, that taking one ſide could 
be attended with little or no bad conſequence, and 
taking the other might be attended with the greu- 
eſt, muſt appear, to unprejudiced reaſon, of the 
higheſt moment towards determining, how we are 
to act. But the truth of our religion, like the 


truth of common matters, is to be judged of by 2 
c 
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the evidence taken together. And unleſs the whole 
{cries of things which may be alleged in this argu- 
ment, and every particular thing in it, can realon- 
ably be ſuppoſed to have been by accident; (for 
here the ſtreis of the argument for Chriſtianity lies;) 
then is the truth of it proved: in like manner, as 
it in any common caſe, numerous events acknow- 
leged, were to be alleged in proof of any other 
event diſputed; the truth of the diſputed event 
would be proved, not only if any one of the ac- 
knowleged ones did of itfelf clearly imply it, but 
though no one of them ſingly did ſo, if the whole 
of the acknowleged events taken together, could 
not in reaſon be ſuppoſed to have happened, unleſs 
the diſputed one were true. 

It is obvious, how much advantage, the nature 
of this evidence gives to thoſe, perſons, who attack 
Chriſtianity, eſpecially in converfation. For it is 
eaſy to ſhew, in a ſhort and lively manner, that 
this and another thing, is of little weight in itſelf; 
but impoſſible to ſhew, in like manner, the united 
force of the whole argument in one view. 
However, laflly, as it has been made appear, 
that there is no preſumption againſt a revelation as 
miraculous z that the general ſcheme of Chriſtianity, 
and the principal parts of it, are conformable to the 
experienced conſtiution of things, and the whole 
perfectly credible: ſo the account now given of the 
politive evidence for it, ſhews, that this evidence is 
tuch, as, from the nature of it, cannot he deſtroy- 
cd; though it ſhould be leſſened. | 
| N CH AP. 
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Of the Objections which may be made againſt 


arguing from the Analcgy of Nature, i; 
Religion, | 


F every one would confider with ſuch attention 

as they are bound, cven in point of morality, 
to conſider, what they judge and give characters ot; 
the occaſion of this chapter would be, in ſome poud 
meaſure at leaſt, ſuperſeded. But fince this is not 
to be expected; for ſome we find do not concen 
themſelves to underſtand even what they write a- 
gainſt : ſince this treatiſe, in common with moſt o- 
thers, lies open to objcétions, which may appcar 
very material to thoughtful men at firſt fight; and, 
beſides that, ſeems peculiarly liable to the objections, 
of ſuch as can judge without thinking, and of ſuch 


as Can cenfure without judging ; it may not be an 


to ſet down the chiet of theſe objections which be- 
cur to me, and conſider them to their hands. And 
they are ſuch as theſe: . 
That it is a poor thing to ſolve difficulties in 
„ revelation, by ſaying, that there are the fame in 
'$* natural religion; when. what is wanting is to 
„ car both of them, of theſe their common, s 
„Mell as other their reſpective, difficultics: but 
that it is a ſtrange way inder d of convincing men 
| ot the obligation of religion, to ſhew them, hat 
they have as little reaion tor their worldly pur- 
tuns: and a ſtrange way ot vindicating 5 al- 
g a ' tick 
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« tice and goodneſs of the Author of Nature, and 
« of removing the objections againſt both, to which 
« the tyſtem of :eligion lies open, to {hcew, that 
© the hike objections lie againſt natural providence z 
« away of anſwering objections againſt religion, 
« without ſo much as pretending to make out, 
« that the 1viiem of it, or the particular things in 
«it objected againſt are reatonable elpcCciul= 
© ly, perb aps tome may be inattentive enough to 
«add, muit this be thought ſtrange, when it is 
« confeſſed that analogy is no anſwer to ſuch ob- 
« jc{tions : that when this ſort of reaſoning is care 
« rid to the utmoſt length it can be imagined ca- 
« yahle of, it will yet leave the wind in a very 
«11/4tisfied ſtate: and that it muſt be uaaccoun- 
« table ignorance of mankind, to imagine they will 
« be prevailed with to forego their pretent interelis 
„and pleaſures from regard to religion, upon 
« doubtful evidence.” 

Now, as plauſible as this way of talking may ap- 
peur, that appearance will be found in a great luca- 
ſurc owing to half-views, which thew but part of 
ai hject, yet ſhew that indiſtinctly; and to unde» 
termmate language. By theſe means weak men 
are often deceived by others, and ludicrous men, 
by themſelves. And even thoſe, who are ſerious 
d confiderate, cannot always readily diſintaugle, 
aud at once clearly ſee through the perplexitics, in 
v hich ſubjects themſelves arc involved; and which 
a”. heiphtened by the deficiencies and the abuſe of 
Wards. o this latter fort of, perſons, the tollow- 
in, reply to each part ot this objection leverally, 
niy be of ſome aſſiſtance; as it may alto tend a 
little to ſtop and ſilence others. | 

A Fiſt, 
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Firſt, The thing wanted,” i. e. what men re. 
quire, is to have all difficulties cleared. And this 
is, or at leaſt for any thing we know to the con- 
trary, it may be, the lame, as requiring to com. 
prehend the Divine nature, and the whole plum of 
providence from everlaiting to everlaſting. But it 
hath always been allowed to argue, from what is 
acknowleged, to what is diſputed. And it is in ng 
other ſenſe a poor thing, to argue from natural re. 
ligion to revealed in the manner found tault with, 
than it is to argue in numberleſs other ways of pro- 
bable deduction and inference, in matters of con— 
duct, which we are continually reduced to the ne- 
ceſſity of doing. Indeed the epithet pcor, may be 
applied, I fear as properly, to great part or the 
whole of human life, as it is to the things mention- 
ed in the objection. Is it not a poor thing, tor a 
phyſician to have fo little Enowlege in the cure of 
diſeaſes, as even the moſt eminent have? to act u- 
pon conjecture and gueſs, where the life of man is 
concerned? undoubtedly it is: but not in eompa- 
riſon of having no ſkill at all in that uſeful art, and 
being obliged to act wholly in the dark. 

Further: Since it is as unreaſonable, as it is 
common, to urge objections againſt revelation, 
which are of equal weight againſt natural religion; 
and thoſe who do this, it they are not confuted 
themſclves,- deal unfairly with others, in making it 
ſcem, that they are arguing only againſt revelation, 
or particular doctrines of it, when in reality they 
are arguing againſt moral providence ;. it is a thing 
of conſequence to ſhow, that ſuch objections are as 
much levelled againſt natural religion, as agaivit 
revcaled. End olycclions, Which are equally ap- 
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picale to both, are properly ſpeaking anſwered, 
by its being ſhewn that they are ſo, provided the 
former be admitted to be true. And without tak- 
ing in the confideration how diſtinctly this is admit- 
ted, it is plainly very material to obſerve, that as 
the things objected againſt in natural religion, are of 
the ſame kind with what is certain matter of expe- 
rience in the courſe of providence, and in the in- 
formation which God affords us concerning our 
temporal intereſt under his government; ſo the ob- 
jections againſt the ſyſtem of Chrittianity and the 
evidence of it, are of the very. ſame kind with thoſe 
which are made againſt the ſyſtem and evidence of 
natural religion. However, the reader upon re- 
view may fee, that moſt of the analogies inſiſted 
upon, even in the latter part of this treatiſe, do 
not neceſſarily require to have more taken for 
granted than is in the former; that there is an au- 
thor of nature, or natural governor of the world x 
and Chriſtianity is vindicated, not from its analogy 
to natural religion, but chiefle, from its analogy 
to the experienced conſtitution of nature. 11 
Second'y, Religion is a practical thing, and con- 
ſiſts in ſuch a determinate courſe of life; as being, 
what there is reaſon to think is commanded by the 
author of nature, and will, upon the whole be our 
happineſs under his government. Now if men can 
be convinced, that they have the like reaſon to be- 
lieve this, as to believe, that taking care of their 


temporal affairs will be to their advantage; ſuch 


conviction cannot but be an argument to thera for 
the practice of religion. And if there be really any 
reaſon for believing one of theſe, and endeavouring 
to preſerve life, and ſecure ourſelves the neceflaries 

and 
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and conveniencies of it: then there is reaſon af 
tor believing the other, and endeavouring to ſect, 
the intereſt it propoſes to us. And if the inter; , 
which religion propoſes to us, be infinitely greater 
than our whole temporal intereſt; then chere muſt 
be proportionably greater reafon, for endeavouring 
to ſecure one, than the other: fince, by the fo oo 
poſition, the probability of our ſecuring the ons 
equal to the probability of our ſecuring the other. 
This ſeems plainly unanſwerable; and has a tenden- 
cy to influence fair minds, who confider what cur 
condition really is, or upon what evidence we we 
naturally appointed to act; and who are diſpoi-4 
to acquieſce in the terms upon which we live, and 
attend to and follow that practical inſtruction, hat- 
ever it be, which is afforded us. 

But the chief and proper force of the argum-nt 
referred to in the objection, lies in another place. 
For, it is ſaid that the proof of religion is ins ved 
in ſuch inextricable difficulties, as to render it doubt- 
ful: and that it cannot? be ſuppoſed, that if it were 
true, it would be left upon dovhtful evidence. H-1c 
then, over and above the force of each particuſ u 
diſficulty or objection, theſe difficulties and objccti- 
ons taken togcther, are turned into a poſitive ar- 
gument againſt the truth of religion : which argu- 
ment would ſtand thus. If religion were true, it 
would not be left doubtful, and open to objections 
to the degree in which it is: therefore that it 's 
thus loft, not only renders the evidence of it W, 
and leſſens its force, in proportion to the weight of 


ſuch objections; but alſo ſhews it to be falſe, or 1s 


a general preſumption of its being ſo. Now the 


oblervation, that from the natural conſtitution and 
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courſe of things, we muſt in our temporal con- 
cerns, almoſt continually, and in matters of great 
couſequence, act upon evidence of a like kind and 
degree to the evidence of religion; is an anſwer 
to this argument : becaule it thews, that it is accord- 
ing to the conduct and character of the Author of 
Nature, to appoint that we ſhould act upon evi- 
dence like to that, which this argument preſumes 
he cannot be ſuppoſed to appoint that we ſhould 
act upon It is an inſtance, a general one made 
up of numerous particular ones, of ſomewhat in 
his dealing with us, ſimilar to what is faid to be 
incredible. And as the force of this anſwer lies 
merely in the parallel, which there is between the 
evidence for religion and for our temporal conduct; 
the anſwer is equally juſt and concluſive, whether 
the parallel be made out, by ſhewing the evidence 
of the former to be higher, or the evidence of the 
latter to be lower. 
| Thirdly, The deſign of this treatiſe is not to vin- 
dicate the character ot God, but to ſhew the obliga- 
tions of men: It is not to juſtify his providence, 
but to-ſhew what belongs to us to do. Theſe are 
two ſubject, and ought not to be confounded. And 
though they may at length run up into each other, 
yet obſervations may immediately tend to make out 
the latter, which do not appear, by any. immediate 
connexion, to the purpoſe of the former; which is 
leſs our concern than many ſcem to think. For, iſt. 
It is not neceſſary we ſhould juſtify the diſpenſations 
of providence againſt objections, any farther than 
to ſhew, that the things objected. againſt may, for 
aught we know, be conliſtent with juſtice and good- 
ncls. Suppoſe then, that there are things in the 
> WY ſyſtem 
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ſyſtem of this world, and plan of providence relar. 
ing to it, which taken alone would be unjuſt : yet 
it has been ſhewn unanſwerably, that if we could 
take in the reference, which theſe things may have 
to other things preſent, paſt and to come; to the 
whole ſcheme, which the things objected againſt are 
parts of; theſe very things might, for aught we 
know, be found to be, not only conſiſtent with juſ- 
tice, but inſtances of it. Indeed it has been ſhewn, 
by the analogy of what we ſee, not only poſſtble that 
this may be the caſe, but credible that it is. And 
thus objections, drawn from ſuch things, are anſwer. 
ed, and Providence is vindicated, as far as religion 
makes its vindication neceſſary. Hence it appears, 
2dly, that objections againſt the divine juſtice and 
goodneſs are not endeavoured to be removed, by 
ſhewing that the like objections, allowed to be really 
concluſive, he againſt natural Providence : but thoſe 
objections being ſuppoſed and ſhewn not to be con- 
cluſive the things objected againſt, conſidered as 
matters of fact, are farther ſhewn to be credible, 
from their conformity to the conſtitution of nature; 
for inſtance, that God will reward and punith men 
for their actions hereafter, from the obſervation, 
that he does reward and puniſh them for their acti- 
ons here. And this, I apprehend, is of weight. 
And I add, 3dly, It would be of weight, even 
though thoſe objections were not anfwered. For, 
there being the proof of religion above ſer down; 
and religion implying ſeveral facts; for inſtance 
again, the fact laſt mentioned, that God will reward 
and puniſh men for actions hereafter ; the ob- 
ſervation that his preſent method of government is 
by rewards aud puniſhments, ſhews that future fat 
wes. F Kot 
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not to be incredible: whatever objections men may 
think they have againſt it, as unjuit or unmercitul, 
according to their notions of juſtice and mercy z or 
as improbable from their belief of Neceſſity. I ſay, 
as improbable : for it is evident no objection againſt 
it, as wrjuft, can be urged from Neceſſity; ſince 
this notion as much deſtroys injuſtice, as it does 
junicc. Then 4qthly, Though objections againſt the 
rea ſonableneſs of the ſyſtem of religion, cannot in- 
dced be anſwered without entering into conſiderati- 
on of its reaſonableneſs; yet objections againſt the 
credibility or truth of it, may. Becauſe the ſyſtem 
of it is reducible into what is properly matter of 
ö fact: And the truth, the probable truth, of facts, 
| W nay be ſhewn without conſideration of their rea- 
ö ſonableneſs. Nor is it neceflary, though, in ſome 
WH caics and reſpects, it is highly uſeful and proper, 
yet it is not neceſſary, to give a proof of the rea- 
ſonableneſs of every precept injoined us, and of 
cvery particular diſpenſation of Providence, which 
comes into the ſyſtem of religion. Indeed the more 
F 
| 


thoroughly a perſon of a right diſpoſition is convin- 
ced of the perfection of the divine nature and con- 
| duct, the farther he will advance towards that per- 
fection of religion, which St. «hn * ſpeaks of. 
WH But the general obligations of religion are fully 
| WH made ont, by proving the reaſonableneſs of the . 
practice of it. And that the practice of religion is 1 
realonable, may be ſhewn, though no more could ) 
be proved, than that the ſyſtem of it may be ſo, for \ 
| WH 4ught we know to the contrary : and even without 
entering into the diſtinct conſideration of this. And 
| 2 8 8s 2 from 
8 1 John iv 18. 
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from hence, $thly, It is eaſy to ſee, that thongh 
the analogy of nature is not an immediate anſwer 
to objections againſt the wiſdom, the juſtice or 
goodneſs, of any doctrine or precept of religion; 
et it may be, as it is, an immediate and direct an. 
wer to what is really intended by ſuch objections: 
which is, to ſhew that the things objected again} 
are incredible, | | 
Fourthly, It is moſt readily acknowleged, that 
the foregoing treatiſe is by no means ſatisfactory; 
very far indeed from it: but ſo would any natural 
inſtitution of life appear, if reduced into a ſyſtem, 
together with its evidence. Leaving religion out of 
the caſe, men are divided in their opinions, whether 
our pleaſures overballance our pains : And whether 
it be, or be not, eligible to live in this world. And 


were all ſuch controverſies ſettled, which perhaps, 


in ſpeculation, would be found inyolved in great 
difficulties; and were it determined upon the evi- 
dence of reaſon, as nature has determined it to 
our hands, that life is to be preſerved : Vet till, the 
rules which God has been pleaſed to afford us, for 
eſcaping the miſeries of it and obtaining its fatiſ- 
factions, the rules, for inſtance, of preſerving health 
and recovering it when loſt, are not only fallible 
and precarious, but very far from being exact. Nor 
are we informed by nature, in future contingencies 
and accidents, fo as to render it at all certain, what 
is the beſt method of managing our affairs. What 
will be the ſucceſs of our temporal purſuits, in the 
common ſenſe ot the word ſucceſs, is highly doubte 
ful, And what will be the ſucceſs of them, in the 
proper ſenſe of the word; i. e. what happinels or 
enjoyment we ſhall obtain by them, is doubitul in 
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a much higher degree. Indeed the unſatisfactory na- 
ture of the evidence, with which we are obliged to 
take up, in the daily cour ſe of lite, is ſcarce to be 
exprefied. Yet men do not throw away lite, or diſ- 
regard the intereſts ot it, upon account of this doubt- 
fulneis. The evidence of religion then being ad- 
mitted real, thoſe who object againſt it as not ſatis- 
factory, 1. & as not being what they with it, plainly 
forget the very condition of our being: for fatis- 
faction, in this ſenſe, does not belong to ſuch a 
creature as man. And, which it more material, 
they forget alſo the very nature of religion. For, 
religion preſuppoſes, in all thoſe who will embrace 
it, a certain degree of integrity and honeſty z which 
it was intended to try whether men have or not, 
and to exerciſe in ſuch as have it, in order to its 
improvement. Religion preſuppoſes this as much, 
and in the ſame ſenſe, as ſpeaking to a man, pre- 
ſuppoſes he underſtands the language in which you 
ſpeak; or as warning a man of any danger, pre- 
{uppoſes that he hath ſuch a regard to himſelt, as 
that he will endeavour to avoid it. And therefore 
the queſtion is not at all, whether the evidence of 
religion bc ſatisfattory : but whether it be, in rea- 
ſon, ſufficient to prove and diſcipline that virtue, 
which it preſuppoſes. Now the evidence of it is 
fully ſufficient for all thoſe purpoſes of probation 
how far ſoever it is from being ſatisfactory, as to 
the purpoſes of curioſity, or any other; and in- 
deed it anſwers the purpoſes of the former in ſe- 
veral reſpects, which it would not do, if it were as 
oicrbearing as is required. One might add farther j 
that whether the motives or the evidence for any 
couile of action be ſatisfactory, meaning here by 


chat 
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that word, what ſatisfies a man, that ſuch a courſe 
of action will in the event be for his good ; this 
need never be, and I think, H rictly ſpeaking, never 
is, the practical queſtion in common matters. But 
the practical queſtion in all caſes is, whether the 
evidence for a courſe of action be ſuch, as taking 
in all circumſtances, makes the faculty within us, 
which is the guide and judge of conduct *, deter- 
mine that courſe of action to be prudent. Indced 
{atisfaction that it will be for our intereſt or happi- 
nels, abundantly determines an action to be prudent: 
But evidence almoſt infinitely lower than this, de- 
termines actions to be fo too: even in the conduct 
of every day. 

Fifthiy, As to the objection concerning the influ. 
ence which this argument, or any part of it, may 
or may not, be expected to have upon men; | ob- 
ſerve, as above, that religion being intended for a 
trial and exerciſe of the morality of every perſon's 
character, who is a ſubject of it: and there being, 
as I have ſhewn, ſuch evidence for it, as is ſuffici- 
ent, in reaſon, to influence men to embrace it: 
to object, that it is not to be imagined mankind 
will be influenced by ſuch evidence is nothing to 
the purpoſe of the foregoing treatiſe. For the pur- 
poſe of it is, not to enquire, what ſort of creatures 
mankind are; but what, the light and knowlege, 
which is afforded them, requires they ſhould be: to 
ſhew how, in reaſon, they ought to behave; not 
how, in fact, they will behave. This depends u- 
pon themſelves, and is their own concern; the per- 
{onal concern of each man in particular. And — 
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little regard the generality have to it, experience 
indeed does too fully ſhew. But religion, conſider- 
ed as a probation, has Had its end upon all perſons, 
o whom it has been propofed with evidence ſuffi. 
cient in reaſon to influence therr practice: For by 
this means they have been put into a ſtate of pro- 
bation z let them behave as they will in jt.” And 
thus, not only revelation, but reaſon alſo, teaches 
us, that by the evidence of religion being laid before 
men, the deſigns of providence are carrying on, 
not only with regard to thoſe who will, but likewiſe 
with regard to thoſe who will not, be influenced 
by it. However, laſtly, the objection here refer- 
red to, allows the things inſiſted upon in this trea- 
tile to be of ſome weight: And if fo, it may be 
hoped it will have ſome influence. And if there be 
a probability that it will have any at all, there is the 
ſame reaſon in kind, though not in degree, to lay 
it before men, as there would be, it ic were likely 
to have a greater influence. £40 
And farther, I detire it may be conſidered, with 
reſpect to the whole of the foregoing objections, 
that in this treatiſe I have argued upon the princi- 
ples of others“, not my own: and have omitted 
what I think true, and of the utmoſt importance, 
becauſe by others thought unintelligible, or not 
true. Thus J have argued upon the principles of the 
Fataliſts, which I do not believe, and have omitted 
a thing of the utmoſt importance which I do believe, 
the 

* By arguing upon the principles of others, the reader will ob- 
ſerve is meant; not proving any thing from thoſe principles, 
but not withſtanding them. Thus religion is proved, not frem 


the opinion of neceſſity; which is abſurd ; but, notwithſtanding 
or even though that opinion were admitted to be trum. 
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the moral ſitneſs and unfitneſs of actions, prior to 
all will whatever; which 1 apprehend as certainly 
to determine the Divine Conduct, as ſpeculative 


truth and talſe hood neceſſarily determine the Di. 


vine Judgment. Indeed the principle of liberty and 
that of moral fitnels ſo force themiſelycs upon the 
mind, that moraliſts, the ancients as well as mo— 
derns, have formed their language upon it. And 
probably it may appear in mine: though I have en- 


deavoured to avoid it; and -in order to avoid it, [ 


have ſometimes been obliged to expreſs myſelf in a 
manner, which will appear ſtrange to ſuch as do not 
obſerve the reaſon for it: but the general argument 
here purſucd, does not at all ſuppoſe, or proceed 
upon, thcle principles. Now, theſe two abſtrat 
principles of liberty and moral fitneſs being omitted, 
religion can be conſidered in no other view, than 
merely as a queſtion of fact: and in this view, it 
is here conſidered. It is obvious, that Chriſtianity, 
and the proof of it, are both hiſtorical. And even 


natural religion is, properly, a matter of fact. For, 


that there is a righteous governor of the world, is 
ſo: and this propoſition contains the general ſyſtem 
of natural religion. But then, ſeveral abſtract 
truths, and in particular theſe two principles, are 
uſually taken into confideration in the proof of it: 
whereas it is here treated of only as a matter of 


fact. To explain this: that the three angles of a 


triangle are equal to two right ones, is an abſtract 
truth: but that they appear ſo to our mind, is only 
a matter of fact. And this laſt muſt have been ad- 
mitted, if any thing was, by thoſ/ ancient Sceptics, 


' who would not have admitted the tormer ; but pre- 


tended to doubt whether there were any ſv h thing | 
| 1 
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is truth, or whether we could certainly depend u- 
pon our faculties of ungerſtanding for the kriow= 
jege of it, in any caſe. 80 likewiſe, that there is, 
in the nature of things, an original ſtandard of right 
and wrong in actions, independant upon all will, 
but which unalterably determines the will of God, 
to exerciſe that moral government over the world * 
which religion teaches, i. e. finally and upon the 
whole to reward and puniſh men reſpectively as they 
act right or wrong; this aſſertion contains an ab- 
{tract truth, as well as matter of fact. But ſuppoſe 
in the preſent ſtate, every man, without exception, 
was rewarded and puniſhed, in exact proportion, 
as he followed or tranfgrefled that ſenſe of right 
and wrong, which God has implanted in the na- 
ture of every nian: this would not he at all an ab- 
{tract truth, but only a matter of fact. And though 
this fact were acknowleged by every one; yet the 
very ſame difficulties might be raiſed, as are now, 
concerning the abſtract queſtions of liberty and mo- 
ral fitneſs: And we ſhould have a proof, even the 
certain one of experience, that the government of 
the world was perfectly moral, without taking in 
the conſideration of thoſe queſtions: : and this proof 
would remain in whatſoever way they were deter- 
mined. And thus, God having given mankind a 
moral faculty, the object of which is actions, and 
which naturally approve ſome actions as right and 
of good deſert, and condemns others as wrong, 
and of ill-deſert; that he will, finally and upon the 
whole, reward the former and punith the latter, is 
not an affertion of an abſtra& truth, but of what 
is as mcer a. fact, as his doing ſo at preſent would 
be. This future fact I have, not indeed proved 
Tr with 
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with the force with which it might be proved, from 
the principles of liberty and moral fitneſs ; but 
without them have given a really concluſive pratti. 
cal proof of it, which is greatly ſtrengthened by the 
general analogy of nature: a proof, eaſily cavilled 
at, eaſily thewn not to be demonſtrative, for it is 
not offered as ſuch; but impoſſible, I think, to be 
evaded or anſwered. And thus the obligations of 
religion are made out, excluſively of the queſtions 
concerning liberty and moral fitneſs; which have 
been perplexed with difficulties and abſtruſe reaſon- 
ings, as every thing may. 

Hence therefore may be obſerved diſtinctly, what 
is the force of this treatiſe. It will be, to ſuch as 
are convinced of religion upon the proof ariſing out 
of the two laſt mentioned principles, an additional 
proof and a confirmation of it: To ſuch as do not 
admit thoſe principles, an original proof of it *, 
and a confirmation of that proof. Thoſe who be- 
lieve, will here find the: ſcheme of Chriſtianity 
cleared of objections, and the evidence of it in a 
peculiar manner ſtrengthened : thoſe who do not 
believe, will at leaſt be ſhewn the abſurdity of all 
attempts to prove Chriſtianity falſe, the plain un- 
doubtcd credibility of it; and, I hope, a good deal 
more. 8 N" 

And thus, though ſome perhaps may ſeriouſly 
think, that analogy, as here urged, has too great 
ſtreſs laid upon it; and ridicule, unanſwerable ri- 
dicule, may be applied, to ſhew the argument from 
it in a diſadvantageous light; yet there can be no 
queſtion, but that it is a real one. For m__ 
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both natural and revealed, implying in it numerous 
{icts; analogy being a confirmation of all facts to 
which it can be applied, as it is the only proof of 
moſt, cannot but be admitted by every one to be a 
material thing, and truly of weight on the fide of 
religion, both natural and revealed : and it ought 
to be particularly regarded by ſuch as profeſs to 
follow nature, and to be leſs ſatisfied with abſtract 


realonings» 


CONCLUSION. 


W HA TEVER account may be given, of the 


range inattention and diſregard, in ſome 


ages and countries, to a matter of ſuch importance 
as Religion; it would, before experience, be in- 
credible that there ſhould be the like diſregard in 
thoſe, who have had the moral ſyſtem of the world 
laid before them as it is by Chriſtianity, and often 


inculcated upon them: becauſe this moral ſyſtem 


carries with it a good degree of evidence for its truth, 
upon its being barely propoſed to our thoughts, 
There is no need of abſtruſe reaſonings and diſtinc- 


tions, to convince an unprejudiced underitandiag, 


that there is a God who made and governs the world 
and will judge it in righteouſneſs ; though they may 
ve neceſſary to anſwer abſtruſe difficulties, when 
once ſuch are raiſed : when the very meaning of 
thoſe words which expreſs moſt intelligibly the 
general doctrine of religion, is pretended to be un- 

4 £3 | certain; 
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certain; and the clear truth of the thing itſelf js 
obicured, by the intricacics of ſpeculation. But to 
an unprejuuiced mind, ten thouſand thouſand in. 
fiances of dcfign, cannot but prove a d<figncr, 
And it is intuitively manifeſt, that creatures oucht 
to live under a dutitul ſenſe of their maker; and 
that juſtice and charity muſt be his laws, to crea. 
tures x hom he has made focial, and placed in ſocie- 
ty. Indecd the truth of revealed religion, pecy- 
liarly ſo called, is not ſelf-evident ; but requires 
external proof, in order to its being received. Yet 
inattention, among us, to revealed religion, vil 
be found to imply the ſame diflohne immoral tem- 
per of mind, as innattention to natural religion; 
becauſe, when both are laid before us, in the man- 
ner they are in Chriſtian countries of liberty; cur 
obligations to enquire into both, and to embrace 
both upon ſuppoſition of their truth, are obligati- 
ons of the ſame nature. For, revelation claims to 
be the voice of God: and our obligation to attend 
to his voice, is ſurcly moral in all cafes. And as 
it is inſiſted, that its evidence is concluſiye, upon 
thorough conſideration of it; ſo it offers itſelt to 
us with manifeſt obvious appearances of having 
ſomething more than human in it, and thercforc in 
all reaſon requires, to have its claims moſt feriouiy 
examined into. It is to be added, that though light 
and knowlege, in what manner ſoever afforded us, 
is equally from God; yet a miraculous revelation 
has a peculiar tendency, from the firſt principles of 
our nature, to awaken mankind, and inſpire them 
with reverence and awe: and this is a peculiar obli- 
gation, to attend to what claims to be ſo with ſuch 
pppcaraptcs enk: i is pere n ee 
41 , 
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that our obligations to enquire ſeriouſly into the 
evidence of Chriſtianity, and, upon ſuppoſition of 
its truth, to embrace itz are of the utmoſt impor- 
tance, and moral in the bigheſt and moſt proper 
cue. Let us then ſuppoſe, that the evidence of 
religion in general, and of Chriſtianity, has been 
ſeriouſly enquired into, by all reaſonable men a- 
mong us. Yct we find many profeſſedly to reject 
both, upon ſpeculative principles of infidelity. And 
all of them do not content themſelves with a bare 
neglect of religion, and enjoying their imaginary 
frccdom from its reſtraints. Some go much beyond 
this. They deride God's moral gavernment over 
the world. They renounce his protection, and 
defy his juſtice. "They ridicule and vilify Chriſtia- 
nity, and blaſpheme the author of it; and take all 
occaſions to manifeſt a ſcorn and contempt of reve- 
lation. This amounts to an active ſetting them= 
ſelves againſt religion; to what may be conſidered 
as a poſitive principle of irreligion : which they cul- 
tivate within themſelves, and, whether they intend 
this effect or not, render habitual, as a good man 
does the contrary principle. And others, who are 
not chargeable with all this profligateneſs, yet, are 
in avowed oppoſition to religion, as if diicovered 
to be groundleſs. Now admitting, which is the 
ſuppoſition we go upon, that theſe perſons act upon 
what they think principles of reaſon, and otherwiſe 
they are not to be argued with; it is really incon- 
ccivable, that they ſhould imagine they clearly ſee 
the whole evidence of it, conſidered in itſelf, to be 
nothing at all: noi do they pretend this. They are 
farindeed from having a juſt notion of its evidence ; 
hüt they would not ſay its evidence was nothing, 


If 
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if they thought the ſyſtem of it, with all its circum. 
ſtances, were credible, like other matter of ſcience 
or hiſtory. So that their manner of treating it 
muſt proceed either from ſuch kind of objections 
againſt all religion, as have been anſwered or ob- 
viated in the former part of this treatiſe ; or elſe 
from ohjections and difficulties, ſuppoſed more pe. 
culiar to Chriſtianity. Thus, they entertain prcju— 
dices againſt the whole notion of a revelation, and 
miraculous interpoſi ions. They find things in 
ſcripturc, whether in incidental paſſages, or in the 
general ſcheme of it, which appear to them unrea- 
ſonable. They take for granted, that if Chriſtiani- 
ty were true, the light of it muſt have been more 
general, and the evidence of it more ſatisfactory, 
or rather over bearing : but it muſt and would have 
been, in ſome way, otherwiſe put and left, than it 
is. Now this is not imagining they ſee the evidence 
itſelf to be nothing, or inconſiderable; but quite 
another thing. It is being fortified againſt the evi- 
dence, in ſome degree acknowleged, by thinking 
they ſee the ſyſtem of Chriſtianity, or ſomewhat 
which appears to them neceſſarily connected with 
it, to be incredible or falſe : fortified againſt that 
evidence, which might, otherwiſe, make great im- 
preſſion upon them. Or, laſtly, if any of theſe 
perſons are, upon the whole, in doubt concerning 
the truth of Chriſtianity ; their behaviour ſeems 
owing to their taking for granted, through ſtrange 
inattention, that ſuch doubting is, in a manner, the 
ſame thing, as being certain againſt it. 

To thcfe perſons, and to this ſtate of opinion 
concerning religion, the foregoing treatiſe is adapt- 


ed. For, all the general objections againſt the * 
r 
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ral ſyſtem of nature having been obviated, it is 
ſhewn, that there is not any peculiar preſumption 
at all againſt Chriſtianity, enher conſidered as not 
diſcoverabls by reaſon, or as unlike to what is ſo 
diſcovered ;, nor any worth mentioning, againſt it as 
miraculous, if any at all; none certainly, which can 
render it in the leaſt incredible. It is ſhewn, that 
upon ſuppoſition of a divine revelation, the ana- 
logy of nature renders it beforehand highly credible, 
I think probable, that many things in it mult ap- 
pear liable to great objections; and that we muſt 
be incompetent judges of it, to a great degree. 
This obſervation is, I think, unqueſtionably true, 
and of the very utmoſt importance; but it is urged, 
as I hope it will be underſtood, with great caution 
of not vilifying the faculty of reaſon, which is the 
candle of the Lord within us * though it can afford 
no light where it docs not ſhine; nor judge, where 
it has no principles to judge upon. The objections 
here ſpoken of, being firſt anſwered in the view of 
objcctions againſt Chriſtianity as a matter of fact, 
are in the next place conſidered as urged, more im- 
mediately, againft the wiſdom, juſt.ce and goods 
nels of the Chriſtian diſpenſation. And it is fully 
made out, that they admit of exactly the like an- 
ſwer, in every reſpect, to what the like objectious 
againſt the conſtitution of nature admit of: that, 


as partial views give the appearance of wrong to 


things, which, upon farther conſideration and know- 
lege of their relations to other things, are found 
Juſt and good: ſo it is perfectly credible, that the 
things objected, againſt the wiſdom and goodneſs 
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of the Chriſtian diſpenſation, may be rendered in- 
ſtances of wiſdom and goodneſs, by their reference 
to other things beyond our view : Becauſe Chriſti. 
anity is a ſcheme as much above our comprehenſion, 
as that of nature; and like that, a fcheme in 
which means are made uſe of to accomplith ends, 
and which, as is moſt credible, may be carried on 
by general laws. And it ought to be attended to, 
that this is not an anſwer taken, merely or chiefly, 
from our ignorance; but from ſomewhat poſitive, 
which our obſervation ſhews us. For, to like ob. 
jections, the like anſwer is experienced to be juſt, 
in numberleſs parallel caſes: The objections againſt 
the Chriſtian diſpenſation, and the method by which 
it is carried on, having been thus obviated, in gene- 
ral and together; the chief of them are conſidered 
diſtinctly, and the particular things objected to are” 
ſhewn credible, by their perfect analogy, each apart, 
to the conſtitution of nature. Thus; if man be 
fallen from his primitive ſtate, and to be reſtored, 
and infinite wiſdom and power engages in accom- 
pliſhing our recovery: It were to have been ex- 
pected it is faid, that this ſhould have been effected 
at once; and not by ſuch a long ſeries of means, 
and ſuch a various oeconomy of perſons and things; 
one diſpenſation preparatory to another, this to a 
farther ont, and fo on through an indefinite num- 
ber of ages, before the end of the ſcheme propoſed 
can be compleatly accompliſhed: a ſcheme conducted 
by infinite wiſdom, and executed by almighty 
power. But now on the contrary, our finding that 
every thing in the conſtitution and courſe of na- 
ture is thus carried on, ſhews ſuch expecétations 
concerning revelation to be highly unreafouable 
an 


quence of this, degraded from its primitive happi- 


pontance and reformation, alone and by itſelf, was 7 
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and is a ſatis factory anſwer to them, when urged as 
oj {tions againit the. cre livility, that the great 
{home of providence lu the redemption of the world 
may be of this kind, aud to be accompli hell in this 
manner. s to the pirticular method of our re- 
demption, the appointment of a mediator between 
God and man: this has been ſhewa to be moſt ob- 
vioully anulogous to the general conduct of nature, 
i.e the God of nature, in appointing others to be 
the in truments of his mercy, as we experience in 
the daily courſe of providence. The condition of 
this world, which the doctrine of our redemption 
by Chriſt preſuppoſes, ſo much falls in with natural 
appearances, that heathen moraliſts inferred it from ; 
thoſe appearances : interred, that human nature = 
was fallen from its original rectitude, and, in conſe- 


f 
neſs. Or, however this opinion came into the world, | 
theſe appearances mult have kept up the tradition, | 
and contirined the belief of it. And as it was the 
general opinion under the light of nature, that re- T 
not ſufficient to do away fin, and procure a full 
remiſſion of the penalties annext to it; and as the | 
reaſon of the thing dozs not at all lead to any ſuch | 
concluſion : So every day's experience ſhews us, 
that reformation is not, in any fort, ſufficient to pre- 
vent the preſent diſadvantages and miſeries, which, 
in the natural courſe of things, God has annexed 
to folly and extravagance. Yet there may be ground 
to think, that the puniſhments, which, by the 
general laws of divine government, are annext to 
vice, may be prevented; that proviſion may have 
ben, even originally, made, that they Thould be 

gs U u pre- 


terpoſition of Chriſt, as revealed in ſcripture, is 
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prevented by ſome means or other, though th 
could not by reformation alone. For we have dail 
inſtances of ſuch mercy, in the gene al conduct of 
nature: compaſhon provided for miſery *, medi- 
cines for diſeaſes, friends againſt enemies. There is 
roviſion made, in the original conſtitution of the 
world, that much of the natural bad conſequences 
of our follies, which perſons themſelves alone can. 
not prevent, may be prevented by the aſſiſtance of 
others; aſſiſtance, which nature enables, and dif. 
poſes, and appoints them to afford. By a method of 
goodneſs analogous to this, when the world lay in 
wickedneſs and conſequently ruin, God /o loved the 
avor'ld, that he gave his ently begotten Son to fave it: 


And he being mide perfect by ſuffering, became the 


author of eternal /. lation to all them that obey him +, 
Indeed neither reaſon nor analogy would lead us 
to think, in particular, that the interpoſition of 
Chriſt, in the manner which he did interpoſe, would 
be of that efficacy for recovery of the world, which 
the ſcripture teaches us it was: but neither would 
reaſon nor analogy lead us to think, that other 
particular means woud be of the efficacy which 
experience thews they are, in numberleſs inſtances. 
And therefore, as the caſe before us does not admit 
of experience; ſo, that neither reafon nor analogy 
can fhew, how or in what particular way, the in- 


of chat efficacy, which it is there repreſented to be; 
this is no kind nor degree of preſumption againſt 
its being really of that efficacy. Farther : the ob- 
jeclions againſt Chrittianity, from the light of it 
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not being univerſal, nor its evidence ſo ſtrong as 
might poſſibly be given us, have been anſwered by | | 
the general analogy of nature. That God has {| 
n ade ſuch variety of creatures, is indeed an anſwer 1 
to the former: but that he diſpenſes his gifts in Ly 
ſuch variety, both of degrees and kinds amongſt | 
creatures, of the ſame ſpecies, and even to the 11 
ſame individuals at different times; is a more ob- | 
vious and full an{wer to it. And it is ſo far from 
being the method of providence in other caſes, to 
afford us ſuch overbearing evidence, as ſome re- 
quire in proof of Chriſtianity ; that on the contrary, F 
the evidence upon which we are naturally appointed 
to act in common matters, throughout a very great 
part of life, is doubtful in a high degree. And 
admitting the fact, that God has afforded to ſome, 
vo more than doubtful evidence of religion: the 
ſame account may be given of it, as of difficulties 
and temptations with regard to practice. But as it 
is not impoſſible *, ſurely, that this alleged doubt- 
fulneſs may be men's own fault; it deſerves their 
moſt ſerious conſideration, whether it be not fo. 
However, it is certain, that doubting implies a de- 
gree of evidence for that, of which we doubt : and 
that this degree of evidence, as really lays us under 
obligations, as demonſtrative evidence. 

The whole then of religion is throughout cre- 
dible: nor is there, I think, any thing relating to 
the revealed diſpenſation of things, more different 
from the experienced conſtitution and courſe of 
nature, than ſome parts of the conſtitution of na- 
ture are from other parts of it. And if fo, the 
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only queſtion which remains, is, what poſitive e- 
vidence can be alleged for the truth of Chriſtiani. 
ty. This too in general has been conſidered; and 
the objections againſt it eflimated, Deduct there. 
fore what is to be deducted from that evidence, upon 
account of Boy weight which may be thought to 
remain in theſe objections, after what the analogy 
of nature has ſuggeſted in anſwer to them: and 
then conſider, what are the practical conſequences 
from all this, upon the moſt ſceptical principles, 
one can argue upon: (for Jam writing to perfons 
who entertain theſe principles:) and upon ſuch 
conſideration, it will be obvious, that imimarality, 
as little excuſe as it admits of in itſelf, is greatly 
aggravated, in perſons who have been made ac- 
quainted with Chriſtianity, whether they believe it, 
or not: becauſe the moral ſyſtem of nature, or 
natural religion, which Chriſtianity lays before us, 
approves itſelf, almoſt intuitively, to a reaſonable 
mind upon ſce ing it propoſed. In the next place, 
wich regard to Chriſtianity, it will be obſerved ; that 
there is a middle, between a full ſatisfaction of the 
truth of it, and a ſatisfaction of the contrary. The 
middle ſtate of mind between theſe two, conſiſts in 
a ſerious apprehenſion, that it may be true; joined 
with doubt, whether it be fo. And this, upon the 
beſt judgment I am able to make, is as far towards 
ſpeculative infidelity, as any ſceptic can at all be 
ſuppoſed to go, who has had true Chriſtianity, with 
the proper evidence of it, laid before him, and has 
in any tolerable meaſure conſidered them. For! 
would not be miſtaken to- comprehend all, who 
have ever heard of it: becauſe it ſeems evident that 
in many countries, called Chriſtian, neither Chril- 
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tianity, nor its evidence are fairly laid before men, 
And in places where both arc, there appear to be 
ſome, who have very little attended to either, and 
who rect Chriſtianity with a {corn proportionate 
to their inattention ; and yet are by no means 
without underitanding in other matters. Now it 
has been ſthewn, that a ſcrious apprehenſion that 
Chriſtianity may be true, lays pertons under the 
ſtrictett obligations of a ſerious regard to it, through- 
out the whole of their lite: a regard not the fame 
exactly, but in many reſpects nearly the tame, with 
what a full conviction of its truth would lay them 
under. Lattly, it will appear, that blaſphemy and 
prophaneneſs, | mean with regard to Chriſtianity, 
are abſolutely without excule. For chere is no 
temptation to it, but from the wantonnels of vanity 
or mirth: and theſe, confidering the infinite im- 
portance of the ſubject, are no fuch temptations 
as to afford any excuſe for it. It this be a juſt 
account of things, and yet men can go on to viity 
or diſregard Chriſtianity, which is to talk and act, 


as if they had a demonttration of its falſhood ; there 


is no reaſon to think they would alter their beha- 
viour to any purpoſe, though there were a demon- 
{ration of its tru | 


The End of the Second Part 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


N the firſt copy of theſe papers, I had in- 

ferted the two following diſſertations in- 
to the chapters, of a future life, and, of the 
moral government of God, with which they 
are cloſely connected. But as they do not di- 
refly fall under the title of the foregoing trea- 
tiſe, "nf would have kept the ſubject of it too 
long out of fight ; it ſeemed more "RY to place 
them by themſelves. 


PS I RE, — - —_ 


3 
DISSERTATION I. 


Of PERSONAL IDENTITY. 


. we are to live in a future ſtate, 
as it it is the moſt important queſtion which 
can poffibly be aſked, ſo it is the moſt intelligible one 
which can be expreſſed in language. Yet ſtrange 
perplexities have been raiſed about the meaning of 
that identity or ſamenſs of perſon, which is im- 
plied in the notion of our living now and here- 
after, or in any two ſucceſſive moments. And the 
ſolutiop of thefe difficulties hath been ſtranger, 
than the difficulties themſelves, For, perſonal i- 
dentity has been explained ſo by ſome, as to render 
the enquiry concerning a future life of no conſe. 
quence at all to us the perſons who are making ir. 
And though few men can be miſled by ſuch ſub- 
tilties; yet it may be proper a Lule to confider 
them. | | 

Now when it is aſked, wherein perſonal identity 
conſiſts, the anſwer ſhould be the ſame, as if it 
were aſked, wherein conſiſts ſimilitude or equality 
that all attempts to define, would but perplex it. 
Yet there is no difficulty at all in aſcertaining the 
idea, For as, upon two triangles being compared 
or viewed together, there ariſes to the mind the i- 
dea of ſimilitude; or upon twice two and four, 
the idea of equality : ſo likewiſe, upon comparing 
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the conſcionſneſs of one's (elf or one's own exif. 
tence in any two moments, there as immediately 
ariſes to the mind the idea of perſonal identity, 
Arid as the two former compariſons uot only give 
us the ideas of ſimilitude and equality; but alf 
ſhew us, that two triangles are alike, and twice two 
and four are equal; ſo the latter co npariſon not on- 
ly gives us the idea of perſonal identity, but alfy 
ſhews us the identity of ourſelves in thoſe two 
moments; the preſent, ſuppoſe, and that imme. 
diately paſt ; or the preſent, and that, a month, a 
* or twenty years paſt. Or in other words, 
by reflecting upon that, which is my ſelf now, and 
that, which was my ſelf twenty years ago, I di- 
cern they are not two, but one and the ſame ſelt. 
But though conſciouſneſs of what is paſt does 
thus aſcertain our perſonal identity to ourſelves, 
yet to fay, that it makes perſonal identity, or is 
neceſſary to our being the ſame perſons, is to ſay, 
.that a perſon has not exiſted a ſingle moment, nor 
dane one action, but what he can remember; in- 
deed none but what he reflects upon. And one 
ſhould really think it ſelf evident, that conſciouſ- 
neſs of perſonal identity preſuppoſes, and therefore 
cannot conſtitute, perſonal identity; any more than 
knowlege, in any other cale, can conſtitute truth, 
which it preſuppoſes. 
Ihis wonderful miſtake may poſſibly have ariſcn 
from hence, that to be indued with Conſciouſneſs, 
is inſeparable from the idea of a perſan, or intelli- 
gent being. For, this might be expreſſed inaccu- 
rately thus, that conſciouſneſs makes perſonality : 
and from hence it might be concluded to make per- 
ſonal indcntity. But though preſent conſciouſneſs 


/ 
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of what we at preſent do and feel, is neteſſary to 
bur being the perſ.ns we now are; yet preſent 
conſcioulnets of paſt actions or feelings, is not ne- 
ceſſary to our being the 1ame perfons who perforni- 
ed thoſe actions or had thoſe feelings. 

The etiquiry what mikes vegetables the ſame 
in the common acceptation of the word, does not 
appear to have any relition to this of perſonal i- 
dentity: becauſe the word, ſame, when applitd to 
them and to perſon, is not only applied to ditferent 9 

ſubhjects, but it is alſb uſtd in different ſenſi s. For® , 

when a man ſwears to the ſame tree, as hiving ſtool F 
| fiſty years in the ſam: plate, he means only the | 

ſame as to all the purpoſes of property and uſes of 

common life, and not that the tree has been all that 
tine the ſame in the ſtrift philoſophical ſenſe of | 
the word. For he does not know whether auß, 
one particle of the preſent tree, be the ſame with 1 
any one particle of the tree which ſtood in the fame 

place fifiy yeats ago+* And if they have not one a 

common particle of matter, they cannot be the 4 

ſame tree in the proper philoſophic ſenſe of the 

word /me: it being evidently a contradiction in \ 
ternis, to ſay they ate, when no part of their fub- 

ſtance, and no one of their propertics is the ſame 1 

no part of their ſubſtance, by the fuppotition ; no 

one of their properties, becauſe it is allowed, that 

the ſame property cannot be transferred from one 

ſubſtance to another. And therefore, when we ſay 

the identity or fameneſs of a plant conſiſis in a 

continuation of the fame lite, communicated under 

the ſame organization, to a number of particles f 

matter, whether the fame or not; the word / me, 
when applied to lite and to organization, cannot 


A xX poſſibly 
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poſſibly be underſtood to ſignify, what it ſignifies 
in this very ſentence, when applied to matter. In 
a looſe and popular ſenſe then, the life and the or. 
2 and the plant are juſtly ſaid to be the 
ame, notwithſtanding the perpetual change of the 
parts. But in a ſtrict and philoſophical manner of 
ſpeech, no man, no being, no mode of being, ng 
any thing, can be the ſame with that, with which it 
hath indeed nothing the fame. Now ſameneſs is Ml << 
uſed in this latter ſenſe when applied to perſons. ou 
© The identity of theſe, therefore, cannot ſubſiſt with W * 
diverſity of ſubſtance. | an 
The thing here conũdered, and demonſtrativly, fc] 
as I think, determined, is propoſed by Mr. Lecke in i. 
theſe words, Whether it, i. e. the ſame ſelf or per- ®” 
ſon, be the ſame identical ſulſtance? And he has Pe 
ſuggeſted what is a much better anſwer to the queſ- to 
tion, than that which he gives it in form. For he 
defines perſon, a thinking intelligent being, &c. b. 
and perſonal identity, the /imeneſs of a rational N 
being *; the queſtion then is, whether the ſame 1 
rational being is the ſame ſubſtance : which needs d 
no anfwer, becauſe being and ſubſtance, in this 
place, ſtand for the ſame idea. The ground of 
the doubt, whether the ſame perſon be the ſame 
ſubſtance, is ſaid to be this, that the conſciouſneſs 
of our own exiſtence, in youth and in old age, or 
in any two joint ſucceſſive moments, is not tte 
fome individual actien , i. e. not the ſame con- 
ſciouſneſs, but different ſucceſſive conſciouſneſſes. 
Now it is ſtrange that this ſhould have — 
5 uc 
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ſuch perplexities. For it is ſurely conceiveable, 
that a perſon may have a capacity of Knowing 
ſome object or other to be the ſame now, which 
it was when he contemplated it formerly: yet in 
this caſe, where, by the ſuppoſition, the objects is. 
perceived to be the ſame, the perception of it in 
any two moments cannot be one and the ſame per- 
ception. And thus, though the ſucceſſive conſci- 
ouſnefles which we have of our own exiſtence are 
not the ſame, yet are they conſciouſneſſes of one 
and the ſame thing or object; of the ſame perſon, 
felt, or living agent. The perſon, of whoſe ex- 
iſtence the conſcionſneſs is felt now, and was felt 
an hour or a year ago, is diſcerned to be, not two 
perſons, but one and the ſame perſon ; and there- 
tore is one and the ſame. 

Mr. Loches obſervation apon this fubject appear 
hifty : and he ſeems to profeſs himſelf diflatisfied 
with ſuppoſitions, which he has made relating to 
it“, But ſome of thoſe haſty obſervations have 
deen carried to a ſtrange length by others, whoſe 
notion, when traced and examined to the bottom, 
amounts, I think, to this + : © "That perſonality is 
« not a permanent, but a tranſient thing: that it 
* lives and dies, begins and ends continually : 
* That no one can any more remain one and the 
« ſame perſon two moments together, than two 
ſucceſſive moments can be one and the ſame mo- 
ment: that our ſubſtance is indeed continually 
changing; but whether this be ſo or not, is, it 

X x 2 een, 


* Locke, p 152. 
| + See an anſwer to Dr. Clarke's third defence of his letter 
to Mr, Dodwcll, 2d. Edit p p. 44 $6, &c. - 
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* ſeems, nothing to the purpoſe; . ſince it is not 
* jubſtance, but conſciouineſs aloe, which 
44 fl 3 F 7 off? | con- 
itutes perfonality.; ' which conſciouſneis, bein 
* ſucceflive, cannot be the ſame in any two no. 
* nents, nor coniequ«nrly the perſonality conſti 
te tuted by it.“ And from hence it muft follow, 
that it is a fallacy upon Curſelves, to (arge Our 
preſent ſelvcs wich any thing we did, or to ima— 
gine our preſent ſelves interciicd in any thing which 
befell us, yeſterday : or that our preſent felt will 
be interciicd in what will befall vs to-morrow : fince 
our preſent ſelf is not, in reality, the ſame with the 
ſch of yeſiciday, but another like ſelf or perſon 
coming in its rcom, and wittaken for it; to which 
another felt will tucceed to-morrow. "this, 1 Jay, 
muſt follow: for if the felt or perſon of to day, 
and that of to- mor ro, are not the ſame, but only 
like perſons; the perſon of to dy, is rcally no 
more inter eſted in what will betall the perſon of 
tc-morrow, than in what will befall apy other per- 
ſon, It may be thought perhaps, that this is not 
a juſt repreſentation of the opinion we are ſpeak- 
ing of: becauſe thoſe who maintain, it allow, that 
a perſon is the ſanie as far back as his 1emembrange 
reaches. And indeed they do uſe the words, iden- 
tity and / me perſon. Nor will language permit 
theſe words to be laid aſide: ſince if they were, 
there muſt be, I know-not-what ridiculous peri- 
phraſis, ſubſtituted in the room of them. Bur they 
cannot, conſiſtently with themfclves, mean, that 
the perſon is really the fime. For, it 1s {elf-cvi- 
dent, that the perſonality cannot be really the ſame,” 
3+, as they exprefly aflert, that in Which it con- 
Þ1is, is not the fame. And as, n 
a 1 them- 
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themſelves, they cannot, ſo, 1 think it appears, 
they do not, mean, that the perſon 13 really the 
ſame, but only that he is io in a fictitious ſenſe: in 
ſuch a ſenſe only as they affert, tor this they do 
aflert, that any number of perſons whatever may 
be the ſame perfon. The bare untolding this no- 
tion, and laying it thus naked and open, ſcems the 
beſt confutation of it. Howeycr, fince great 
ſtreſs is ſaid to be put upon it, 1 add the follow- 
ing things. | 

F. ft, This notion is abſolutely contradiftory ta 
that certain conviction, which neceflarily and every 
moment riſes within us, when we turn our thoughts 
upon ourſelves, when we reflect upon what is paſt, 
and look forward upon what is to come. All i- 
magination of a daily change of that living agent 
which each man calls himſelf, for another, or of 
any fuch change throughout our whole preſent life, 
is intircly born down by our natural ſenſe of things. 
Nor is it poſſible for a perſon in his wits, to alter 
his conduct, with regard to his health or allairs, 
from a ſuſpicion, that though he ſhould live to- 
morrow, he ſhould not, however, be the ſame per- 
fon he is to-day. And yet, if it be reaſonable to 
act with reſpect to a future life, upon this notion 
that perſonality is tranſient; it is reaſunable to act 
upon it, with reſpect to the preſent. Here then 
is a notion equally applicable to religion and to our 
temporal concerns z and every one ſces and feels the 
inexpreſſible abſurdity of it in the latter caſe. If 
therefore any can take up with it in the former, 
this cannot proceed from the reaſon of the thing, 


but muſt be owing to an inward unfairneſs, and 
) . 
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ſecret corruption of heart, 
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Secondly, It is not an idea, or abſtract notion, 
or quality, but a being only, which is capable of 
life and action, of happineſs and miſery, Now 
all beings confeſſedly continue the ſame, during the 
whole time of their exiſtence, Confider then 1 
living being now exiſting, and which has exiſted 
for any time alive: this living being muſt have done 
and ſuffered and enjoyed, waat it has done and 
ſuffered and enjoyed formerly, (this living being, 
I ſay, and not another,) as really as it does and 
ſuffers and enjoys, what it docs and ſuffers and en- 
joys this inſtant. All theſe ſucceſſive actions, en- 
joyments, and ſufferings, are actions, enjoyments, 
and ſufferings of the fame living being. And they 
are ſo, prior to all conſideration of its remembring 
or forgetting: ſince remembring or forgetting can 
make no alteration in the truth of paſt matter of 
fact. And ſuppoſe this being endued with limited 
powers of knowlege and memory, there is no 
more difficuity in conceiving it to have a power, of 
knowing itſelf to be the ſame living being which it 
was ſome time ago, of remembring ſome of its ac- 
tions, ſufferings, and enjoyments, and forgetting 
others, than in conceiving it to know or remember 
or forget any thing elſe. 

- Thirily, Every perſon is conſcions, that he is 
now the ſame perſon or ſelf he was, as far back 
as his remembrance reaches: ſince when any one 
reflects upon a paſt action of his own, he is juſt as 
certain of the perſon who did that action, namely, 
bimſelf, the perſon who now reflects upon it, as 
he is certain that the action was at all done. Nay 
very often a perſon's aſſurance of an action having 
beca donc, of which he is abiolutely aſſured, ariſes 
| | wholly 
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wholly from the conſciouſneſs that he himſelf did 
it. And this he, perſon, or ſelf, muſt either be 
a ſubſtance, or the property of ſome ſubſtance. If 
be, if perſon, be a ſubſtance ; then conſciouſneſs 
that he is the ſame perſon, i- conſciouſneſs that he 
is the ſame ſubſtance. If tne perſon, or he, be 
the property of a ſubſtance ; ſtill conſciouſneſs that 
he is the ſame property is as certain a proof that 
his ſubſtance remains the ſame, as conſciouſneſs 
that he remains the ſame ſubitince would be: ſince 
the ſame property cannot be transferred from one 
ſubſtance to another. | 
But though we are thus certain, that we are the 
ſame agents, living beings, or ſubſtances, now, 
which we were as far back as our remembrance 
reaches; yet it is aſked, whether we may not poſſi- 
bly be deceived in it? And this queſtion may be 
aſked at the end of any demonſtration whatever : 
becauſe it is a queſtion concerning the truth of per- 
ception by memory. And he who can doubt, whe- 
ther perception by memory can in this caſe be de- 
pended upon, may doubt alſo, whether perception 
by deduction and reaſoning, which alſo include me- 
mory, or indeed whether intuitive perception can. 
Here then we can go no farther,,. For it is ridicul- 
ous to attempt to prove the truth of thoſe percep- 
tions, whoſe truth we can no otherwiſe prove, than 
by other perceptions of exactly the ſame kind with 
them, and which there is juſt the ſame ground to 
ſuſpect; or to attempt to prove the truth of our 
faculties, which can no otherwiſe be proved, than 
by the uſe or means of thoſe very ſuſpected facnl- 
ties themſelves. . | 
| DIS- 
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T H AT which renders beings capable of moral 


government, is their having a moral nature, 
and moral faculties of perception and of action. 
Brute creatures are impiefſed and actuated by va- 
rious inſtincts and propenſions : ſo alſo are ve. 
But additional to this, we have a capacity of re- 
flecting upon actions and characters, and mak'n 
them an object to our thought: nd on doing this, 
we naturally and unavoidably approve ſome actions, 
under the peculiar view of their being virtuous and 
of good deſert; and diſapprove others, as vicious 
— of ill deſert. That we have this moril ap- 
proving and diſapproving “ faculty, is certain from 
our 


This way of ſpeaking is taken from Epictetus f. and is 
made uſc of as ſeeming the moſt full, and leaſt liable to cavil. 
And the moral faculty may be underſtood to have theſe tue 
epithets, Joxiuwngmy and aroJoriuacixy, upon a deable account ! 
becauſe, upon a ſurvey of actions, whether before or after they 
ure done, it determines them to be good or evil; and alto be- 
eauſe it determines itſelf to be the guide of action and of life, 
in contradiſtinction from all other faculties, or natural princi- 
ples of action: in the very ſame manner. as ſpeculatite reaſon 
_ &rely and naturally judges of ſpeculatwe truth and ralſhood; 

and. at the ſme time, is attended with a conſciouſnreis upon 
reſtection, that the natural right to judge ot them belongs to it. 
ft Arr, Epic. L. 1. c. 1. 
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our experienci ig it in ourſelves, and recognizing it 
in each other. It appears fron our exerciling it 

univoidably, in the approbition and diſapprobation 
even of feigned characters from the words right 

and wrong, odious and amiable, baſe and worthy, 

with many others of like {ignitication in all langua- 

g's, applied to actions an chiratzrs : from the 

my written ſyſtems of morals which ſuppoſe. it; 
fince it cannot be imaginzd, that all theſe authors, 

throughout all theſe ticatiſes, had abſolutely ng 

meaning at all to their words, or a meaning merely 

chimerical ; from our natural ſeaſe of gratitude, 

which implies a diſtinction between merely being rhe 

in trument of good, and intending it: from the 

lice diſtin tion, every one makes, between injury, 

and mere harn, which, HosEs ſays, is peculiar to 

m inkind; and between injury and juit puniih- 

ment, a diſtintion plainly natural, prior to the 

conſideration of hu nan laws, It is manifeſt, great 

part of common language, and of com non beha- 

viour over the world, is formed upon ſuppoſition 

of ſuch a moral faculty ; whether called conſcience, 

moral reaſon, moral ſenſe, or divine reaſon; he- 

ther conſidered as a ſentiment of the underſtandina, 

o” 45 a perception of the heart, or, which ſeems 

the truth, as including both. Nor is it at all doubt- 

ful in the general, what courſe of action this faculty, 

or practical diſceraing power within us, approves, . 

and what it dilapproves. For, as much as it has 

been diſputed wherein virtu- conſiſts, or whatever 
ground for doubt there may be about particulars ; 

yer, in general, there is in reality an univerſa'ly 

acknowleged itandard of it. It is that, which all 
ages and all countries have made profoſſion f in 
| 1 y public; 
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public; it is that, which every man you meet, pus 
on the ſhew of: it is that, which the primary and 
fundamental laws of all civil conſtitutions, over the 
face of the earth, make it their butineſs and end: a. 
vour to enforce the practice of upon mankind : 
namely, juſtice, veracity, and regard to common 
good. It being manifeſt then, in general, that 
we have ſuch a faculty or diſcernment as this; it 
may be of uſe to remark ſome things, more diſ- 
tinctly, concerning it, 

Firſt, It ought to be obſerved, that the obj-& 
of this faculty is actions“, comprehending under 
that name active or practical principles: thoſe prin- 
ciples from which men would act, if occaſions and 
circumſtances gave them power; and which, when 
fixed and habitual in any perſon, we call, his clia- 
racter. It does not appear, that brutes have the leaſt 
reflex ſenſe of actions, as diſtinguiſhed from events: 
or that will and deſign, which conſtitute the very 
nature of actions as ſuch, are at all an object to 
their perception. But to ours they are: and they 
are the object, and the only one, of the approving 
and diſapproving faculty. Acting, cõnduct, beha- 
viour, abſtracted from all regard to what is, in fact 
and event, the conſequence of it, is itſelf the natural 
object of the moral diſcernment; as ſpeculative truth 
and falſehood is, of ſpeculative reaſon. Intention 
of ſuch and ſuch conſequences, indeed, is always 
included; for it is part of the action itſelf: but 
though the intended good or bad conſequences do 

| not 
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not follow, we have exactly the ſame ſeaſe of the 
actions as if they did. In like manner we think well 
or ill of characters, abſtracted from all confiderati- 
on of the good or the evil, which perſons of ſuch 
characters have it actually ig their power to do. We 
never, in the moral way, applaud or blame either 
ourſelves or others, for what we enjoy or what we 
ſuffer, or for having impreſſions made upon us, 
which we conſider as altogether out of our power: 
but only for what we do, or would have done had 
it been in our power; or for what we leave undone 
which we might have done, or would have left un- 
done though we cou'd have done it. 

Secondly, Our ſenſe or diſcernment of actions 
as morally. good or evil, implics in it a ſenſe or 
diſcernment of them as of good or ill deſert. It 
may be difficult to explain this perception, ſo as to 
anſwer all the queſtions which may be afked con- 
cerning it: but every one ſpeaks of ſuch and ſuch 
actions as deſerving puniſhment; and it is not, I 
ſuppoſe, pretended that they have abſolutely no 
meaning at all to the expreſſion. Now the meaning 
plainly is not, that we conccive it for the good of 
ſociety, that the doer of ſuch actions ſhould be made 
to ſuffer, For if unhappily it were reſolved that a 
man who, by ſome innocent action, was infected 
with the plague, ſhould be left to periſh, leſt, by 


other people's coming near him, the infection ſhould 


ſpread: no one would ſay, he deſerved this treat- 
ment. Innocence and ill-deſert are inconſiſtent ideas. 
Ill-deſert always ſippoſes guilt z and if one be not 
part of the other, yet they are evidently and natu- 
rally connected in our mind. The fight of a man 
in miſery raiſes our compaſſion towards him ; and, 
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it this miſcry be inflicted on him by another, our in. 
diguation againſt the author of it But when we are 
intormed, that the ſufferer is a villain, and is PUNiih= 
ed only for his treachery or cruelty; our compaſſi,n 
exceedingly leſſens, and, in many inſtances, our 
indignation wholly ſubſides. Now what produces 
this effect, is the conception of that in the ſuifcrey, 
which we call ill- deſert. Upon conſidering then, or 
viewing together, our notion of vice and that of 
miſery there reſults a third, that of ill-deſert. And 
thus there is in human creatures an affociation of 
the two ideas, natural and moral evil, wickedneſs 
and puniſhment. If this aſſociation were merely 
artificial or accidental, it were nothing : but being 
moſt unqueſtionably natural, it greatly concerns us 
to attend to it, initcad of endeavouring to explain 
it away. 

t may be obſerved farther, concerning our per- 
ception of good and of ill-deſert, that the former 


is very weak with reſpect to common inſtances of 


virtue. One reaſon of which may be, that it does 
not appear to a ſpectator, how far ſuch inſtances of 
virtue proceed from a virtu us principle, or in what 
degree this principle is prevalent : ſince a very, weak 
regard jo virtue may be ſufficicat to make men act 
well in many common inſtances. And on the other 
bnd. our percepti n of iil-defert in vicious actions 
I flens, in proportion to the temptations men are 
thought to have had to fuch vices. For, vice in 
Þuman creatures conſiſting chiefly in the abſence or 
want of the yirtuous principle; though a man be 
picrcome, ſuppoſe, by tortures, it does not from 
fl! cnce appear, to u hat degree the virtuous principle 
Was waning, All that appears is, that he hae - 
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not in ſuch a degree, as to prevail over the temp- 
tion: but poſſibly he had it in a degree, which 
would have rendered him proof agaiait common 
temptations. | * 

Third 1, Our perception of vi e and ill deſert 
ariſes from, and is the reſult of, a compariſon of 
actions with the nature and capacities of rhe agent. 
For, the mere neglect of doing what we ought to 
do, would, in many caſes, be determined by all 
men to be in the higheſt degree vicibus. nd this 
determination mult ariſe from ſuch compariſon, and 
be the reſult of it; becauie ſuch neglect would not 
be vicious in creatures of other natures and capa» 
cities, as brutes. And it is the ſame alſo with re- 
ſpcct to politive vices, or ſuch as conſiſt in doing 


what we ought not. For, every one has a diffe- 


rent ſenſe ot harm done by an idcot, madman or 
child, and by one of mature and common under» 
ſt-nding ; though the action of both, including the 


intention which is part of the action, be the- ſame: 
as it may be, ſince ideots and madmen, as well as 
children, are capable not only of doing miſchief, 


but alſo of intendling it. Nov this difference muſt 
ariſe from ſomwhat diſcerned in the nature or ca- 
pacities of one, which renders the action vicious; 


and the want of which in the other, renders the 


ſame action innocent or leſs vicious: and this plain- 
ly ſuppoſes a compariſon, whether reflected upon 
or not, between the action and capacities of the a- 
gent, previous to our determining an action to be 
vicious. And hence ariſes a proper application of 
the epithets, incongruous, unſuitable, diſpropor- 
ticnate, unfit, to actions which our moral faculty 
determines to be vicious. | 1 

Faurthly, 
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Fourthly, It deſerves to be conſidered, whether 
men are more at liberty, in point of morals, to 
make themſelves miſerable without reaſon, than to 
make other people ſo: or diſſolutely to negle& 
their own greater good, for the ſake of a preſent 
leſſer gratification, than they are to neglect the good 
of others, whom nature has comminted to their 
care. It ſhould feem, that a due concern about our 
own intereſt or happineſs, and a reaſonable endca- 
your to ſecure and promote it, which is, I think 
very much the meaning of the word, prudence, in 
our language; it ſhould ſeem, that this is virtue, 
and the contrary behaviour faulty and blameable: 
fince, in the calmeſt way of reflection, we approve 
of the firſt, and condemn the other conduct, both 
in ourſelves and others. 'This approbation and 
diſapprobation are altogether different from mere 
deſire of our own or of their happineſs, and from 
ſorrow upon miſſing it. For the object or occaſion 


of this laſt kind of perception, is ſatisfaction, or 


uneafinefs : whereas the object of the firſt is active 
behaviour. In one cafe, what our though's fx 
upon, is our condition: in the other, our conduct. 
It is true indeed, that nature has not given us ſo 
{enſibte a diſapprobation of imprudence and folly, 
either in <1 felves or ethers, as of faltſhood, in- 


juitice and cruelty : I ſuppoſe, becauſe that conſtant = 


habitual ſenſe of private intereſt and good, which 
we always carry about with us, render ſuch ſenſible 
diiapprobation leſs neceſſary, leſs wanting, to keep 
us from imprudently gegletting our own happineſs, 
and fobhſhly injuring ourſelves, than it is neceſſary 
and wanting to keep us from injuring others, to 
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a regard: and alſo becauſe imprudence and folly, 
appearing to bring its own puniſhment more im- 


mediately and conſtantly than injurious behaviour, 


it leſs needs the additional puniſhment, which, 
would be inflicted upon it by others, had they; 


the ſame ſenſible indignation againſt it, as againſt 


injuſtice and fraud and cruelty. Beltides, happi- 
neſs being in itſelf -the natural object of compaſ- 
fon ; the unhappineſs which people brigg upon, 
themſelves, though it be wiltully, excites in us 
ſome pity for them: and this of courſe leſſens our 
diſpleaſure againſt them. But ſtill it is matter off 
experience, that we are formed ſo, as to reflect ve- 
ry ſeverely upon the greater inſtances of imprudent 
ne glects and ſooliſh raſhneis, both in ourſ-lves and; 
others In inſtances ot this kind, men often ſay of 
themſelves with remorſe, and of others with fone 
indignation, that they deſerved-to ſuffer ſuck cala- 
mitics, becanſe they brought them upon themſelves, 
and would not take warning. Particularly when 
prſons come to poverty and diſtreſs by a long courſe 


of extravagance, and after frequent admonitio . 


though without fal ſhoood or injuſtice; we plainly 
do not regard ſuch pcople as alike objects of con- 
paſſion with thoſe, who are brought into the ſa ne 
condition by unavoidable accidents. From theſa 
things it appears, that prudence is a ſpecics of vir- 
tue, and folly of vice: meaning by %, ſome» 
what quite different from mere incapacityz a 
thonghtleſs want of that regard and attention tg. 
our own happineſs, which we had capacity for. 
And this the word properly includes; and, as it 
ſeems, in its uſual acceptatien ſor we ſcarce apply 
it to brute creatures. 


How. 
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| However, if any perſon be diſpoſed to diſpute 
the matter, I thall very willingly give him up the 
words virtue and vice, as not applicable to pru. 
dence and folly; but muſt beg leave to inſiſt, thr 
the faculty within us, which is the judge of actions, 
approves of prudent actions, and dilapproves im. 
prudent ones: I ſay prudent and imprudent a#wng 
as ſuch, and conſidered diſtinctly from the h»ppineſs 
or miſery which they occaſion. And by the way, 
this obſer vation may help'to determine, what juit- 
neſs there is in that objection againſt re:igion, tliat 
it teaches us to be intereſted and ſelfiſh, 

Fifthly, Without inquiring how far, and in 
what ſenſe, virtue is reſolvable into benevolence, 
and vice into the want of it; it may be proper 
to obſerve, that. benevolence and the want of it, 
fingly conſidered, are in no fort the whole of vir- 
tue and vice. For if this were the caſe, in the 
review of ones own character or that of others, our 
moral underſtanding and moral ſenſe would be in- 
different to every thing, but tlie degrees in which 
benevolence prevailed, and the degrees in which it 
was wanting. That is, we ſhould neither approve 
of benevolence to ſome perſons rather than to 0- 
thers, nor diſapprove injultice and falſhood upon 
any other account, than merely as an overbalince 
of happineſs was foreſeen likely to be produced by 
the firſt, and of miſery by the ſecond. But now 
on the contrary, ſuppoſe two men competitors for 
any thing whatever, which would be of equal ad- 
vantage to each of them: though nothing indeed 
would be more impertinent, than for a ſtranger to 
buſy himſelf to get one of them preferred to the 


other; yet ſuch cndeavour would be virtue, in 
pe- 
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behalf of a friend or bene factor, abſtracted from all 


conſideration of diſtant conſequences: as that ex- 
amples of gratitude, and the cultivation of friend- 
ſhip, would be of general good to the world. A- 
gain, ſuppoſe one man ſhould, by fraud or violence, 
take from another the fruit of his labour, with in- 
tent to give it to a third, who, he thought, would 
have as much pleaſure from it, as would balance 
the pleaſure which the firſt poſſeſſor would have bad 
in the enjoyment, and his vexation in the loſs of it; 
ſuppoſe alſo that no bad conſequences would fol- 
low: yet ſuch an action would ſurely be vicious. 
Nay farther, were treachery, violence and injuſtice, 
no otherwiſe vicious, than as foreſeen likely to pro- 
duce an overbalance of miſery to ſociety 3 then, if 
in any caſe a man could procure to himſelf as great 
advantage by an act of injuſtice, as the whole fore- 
ſcen inconvenience, likely to be brought upon o- 
thers by it, would amount to; ſuch a picce of in- 
juſtice would not be faulty er vicious at all.: be- 
cauſe it would be no more than, in any other caſe, 
for a man to prefer his own ſatisfaction to another's 
in equal degrees. The fact then appears to be, that 
we are conſtituted ſo as to condemn falſhood, un- 
provoked violence, injuſtice, and to approve of 
benevolence to ſome preferably to others, abſtracted 
from all conſideration, which conduct is likelieſt 
to produce an overbalance of happineſs or miſery. 
And therefore, were the author of nature to pro- 
poſe nothing to himſelf as an end but the producti- 
on of happineſs, were bis moral character merely 
that of benevolence; yet ours is not ſo. Upon 
that ſuppoſition indeed, the only reaſon of his giv- 
ing us the above- mentioned approbation of bene- 
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yolence to ſome perſons rather than others, and 
diſapprobation ef falſhood, unprovoked violence, 
and injuitice, muſt be, that be foreſaw, this con. 
ſtitution of our nature would produce more happi- 
neſs, than forming us with a temper of mere gene. 
ral benevolence. Bur ſtill, ſince this is our conſti. 
tution; falſhood, violence, injuſtice, mutt be vice 
in us, and benevolence to ſome preferably to o- 
thers, virtue; abſtracted from all conſideratoin of 
the overbalance of evil or good, which they may 
appear likely to produce. . 

Now it human creatures are endued with ſuch a 
moral nature as we have been explaining, or with 
a moral faculty, the natural object of which is atti- 
ons: moral government mult conſiſt, in rendering 
them happy and unhappy, in rewarding and punith- 
ing them, as they follow, neglect, or depart from, 
the moral rule of action interwoven in their nature, 
or ſuggeſted and enforced by this moral faculty *; 
in rewarding and puniſhing them upon account of 

their ſo doing. 

I am not ſenſible, that I have, in this fifth ob- 
ſervation, contradicted what any author deſigned to 
aſſert. But ſome of great and diſtinguithed merit, 

| have, I think, exprefled themſelves in a manner, 
which may occaſion ſome danger ta careleſs readers, 
of imagining the whole of virtue to conſiſt in ſing- 

ly aiming, according to the beſt of their judgment, 

at promoting the happineſs of mankind in the pre- 
ſent ſtate; and the whole of vice, in doing what 
they foreſee, or might foreſee, is likely to produce 
an overbalance of unhappineſs in it; than which 
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miſtakes, none can be conceived more terrible. 
For it is certain, that ſome of the moſt ſhocking 
inſtances of injuſtice, adultery, murder, perjury, 
and even of perſecution, may, in many ſuppoſeable 
caſcs, not have the appearance of being likely to 
produce an overbalance of miſery in the preſent 
{tate : perhaps ſametimes may have the contrary 
appearance. For this reflection might eaſily be 
carried on, but I forbear Ihe happineſs of the 
world is the concern of him, who is the lord and 
the proprictor of it: nor do we know what we 
are about, when we endeavaur to promote the 
good of mankind in any ways, but thoſe which he 
has directed; that is indeed in all ways, not con- 
trary to veracity and juſtice. _ I ſpeak thus upon 
ſuppoſition of perſons really endeavouring, in ſome 
ſort, to do good without regard to theſe. But the 
truth ſeems to be, that ſuch ſuppoſed endeavours 
proceed, almoſt always, from ambition, the ſpirit 
of party or ſome indirect principle, concealed per- 
haps in great meaſure from the perſons themſelves. 
And though it is our buſineſs and our duty to en- 
deavour, within the bounds of veracity and juſtice, 
to contribute to the eaſe, convenience, and even 
chearfulneſs and diverſion of our fellow- creatures: 
yet from our ſhort views, it is greatly uncertain, 
whether this endeavour will, in particular inſtances, 
produce an overbalance of happineſs upon the 
whole; ſince ſo many and diſtant things muſt 
come into the account. And that which makes it 
our duty, is, that there is ſome appearance that it 
will, and no poſitive appearance ſufficient to balance 
this, gn the contrary ſide; and alſo that ſuch be- 
nevaſant endeavour is a cultivation of that moſt ex- 
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cellent of all virtuous principles, the active principle 
of benevolence. 

However, though veracity, as well as juſtice, 
is to be our rule ot life; it muſt be added, other. 
wiſe a ſnare will be laid in the way of ſome plain 
men, that the uſe of common forms of ſpeech ge. 
nerally underſtood, cannot be falſhood ; and, in 
general, that there can be no deſigned falſhood with. 
out deſigning to deceive. Ia muſt likewiſe be ob- 
ſerved, that in numberleſs caſes, a man may be 
under the {ſtricteſt obligations to what he foreſees 


will deceive, without his intending it. For it is 


impoſſible not to foreſee, that the words and acti- 
ons of men in different ranks and employments, 
and of different educations, will perpetually be 
miſtaken. by each other: and it cannot bur be ſo, 
whilſt they will judge with the utmoſt careleſſneſs, 
as they daily do, of what they are not, perhaps, 
enough informed to be competent judges of, even 
though they conſidered it with great attention. 
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